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Aet.  I. — A  Historif  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  Vols.  VII.  and 
VIII.  London:  1890. 

^HE  general  opinion  of  the  literary  world  will  con- 
gratulate  Mr.  Lecky  on  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  so  many  years.  It 
places  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living  historical  writers. 
The  latest  volumes  of  the  series,  now  before  us,  display  the 
same  felicity  of  language,  the  same  industry  and  accuracy 
of  researcli,  the  same  judicial  conscientiousness,  the  same 
patriotic  fervour  untainted  by  party  spirit,  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  earlier  portions  of  this  history — qualities  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  writer  more  nearly  approaches  the 
burning  political  questions  of  our  own  times.  It  has  been 
remarked  on  a  previous  occasion  that  tho  title  of  the  work 
— a  ‘  History  of  England  ’ — is  not  an  accurate  description 
of  it,  for  it  is  not  a  history  of  England  or  of  Britain  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  since  a  large  proportion  of  it  is 
devoted  to  Irish  affairs ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  melan¬ 
choly  record  of  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  his  native 
island  is  that  which  lies  nearest  the  writer’s  heart.  Indeed, 
the  events  which  occurred  in  those  most  memorable  years — 
from  1793  to  1800 — at  home,  on  the  Continent,  in  India, 
and  in  Egypt,  in  which  England  bore  so  great  a  part,  are 
wholly  unnoticed,  although  the  continuance  and  exigencies 
of  the  war  had  a  direct  bearing  and  effect  on  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  sever  the  Irish  question  from  the  general 
politics  of  Europe.  England  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  for¬ 
midable  and,  at  that  time,  disastrous  war.  Her  own  resources 
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were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  enemy  was  well  aware  that 
Ireland  was  the  weakest  point  in  the  defences  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
wrote  in  a  despatch,  recently  published  by  M.  Pallain,  ‘  It  is 
‘  in  Ireland  and  in  Egypt  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be 
‘  crushed.  Arms  and  men  are  to  be  poured  into  Ireland,  and 
‘  an  Irish  Kepublic  set  up  by  the  side  of  Great  Britain  for 
‘  her  instruction  or  her  chastisement.’  And  it  was  mainly  on 
the  support  of  France  that  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
relied,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show.  The 
probability  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  therefore  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  great  contest  with  the  Eevolution  which 
was  then  raging  in  Europe,  and  Ireland  was  convulsed  by 
the  anarchy  and  the  designs  of  the  Revolutionary  party 
abroad. 

But  Mr.  Lecky  had  already  informed  us  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  terminate  his  ‘  History  of  England  *  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  War  in  1793,  and  to  carry  on 
the  Irish  portion  to  the  date  of  the  Union.  The  volumes 
now  before  us  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  supplementary 
work,  consisting  mainly  of  a  very  elaborate  precis  of  the 
correspondence,  the  debates,  the  pamphlets,  and  published 
works  of  the  period.  Such  a  method  of  inquiry,  the  author 
himself  says,  tends  greatly  to  lengthen  a  book  and  impair 
its  symmetry  and  its  artistic  charm ;  but  in  the  particular 
period  now  concerned  it  is,  he  believes,  the  one  method  of 
arriving  at  truth.  This  task  he  has  executed  with  great 
impartiality,  and  the  reader  of  these  large  volumes  is  brought 
by  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  comtemporary  materials 
of  Irish  history. 

This  method  of  writing  history  is  not  of  the  narrative  or 
dramatic  kind.  Mr.  Lecky  modestly  speaks,  in  one  of  his 
chapters,  of  his  own  performance  as,  to  a  great  extent,  that 
of  an  editor,  selecting  from  ‘  the  vast  mass  of  Government 
‘  and  private  correspondence  such  letters  as  most  fully  paint 
‘  the  condition  of  the  country.’  This  is  precisely  the  course 
adopted  by  M.  Taine  in  his  powerful  representation  of  the 
condition  of  France  during  the  Revolution.  He,  for  the 
first  time,  has  laid  bare,  from  an  enormous  number  of  local 
records  and  contemporary  letters,  the  real  character  of  the 
tremendous  convulsion  which  overthrew  French  society, 
and  he  therefore  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  far  more  accurate  than  the  superficial  narratives  of  pre¬ 
vious  annalists.  Mr.  Lecky  has  done  as  much  for  Ireland. 
He  traces  to  its  source  the  agitation  which  gradually  led  to 
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the  anarchy  of  Ulster,  the  expeditions  of  Hoche  and  Humbert, 
the  armed  rebellion  of  1798  and  its  inevitable  consequence, 
the  Union  of  the  two  islands  under  one  Parliament.  The 
evidence  he  produces  is  authentic,  and  borrowed  from 
various  sources.  His  own  part  in  the  composition  is  didactic 
and  critical  rather  than  epic.  With  some  few  graphic  excep¬ 
tions,  he  seldom  relates  the  course  of  events,  he  leaves  them 
to  tell  their  own  story.  With  an  indefatigable  and  impartial 
hand  he  collects  the  details  of  the  time,  and  leaves  the 
reader,  as  he  says,  ‘to  form  his  own  judgement  of  events — 
‘  nay,  independently  of  the  historian.’  Indeed,  we  some¬ 
times  regret  that,  from  his  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the 
character  of  a  strictly  impartial  showman,  he  abstains 
from  expressing  his  own  opinions,  and,  to  use  a  proverbial 
expression,  we  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Yet  the 
reader  is  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  judgement  of  the 
historian  is.  He  draws  his  inferences  from  the  tale,  as  it  is 
told,  with  candour  and  sagacity,  and  we  nead  not  add  that 
his  own  views  are  ever  on  the  side  of  freedom,  toleration, 
and  progress,  accomplished,  not  by  conspiracies  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  but  by  justice  and  the  unfailing  protection  of  the  law. 

What,  then,  are  the  sources  from  which  Mr.  Lecky  has 
drawn  the  new  and  unknown  materials  of  this  history? 
This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  appears  that 
a  vast  collection  of  papers,  ranging  from  1795  to  1805, 
existed  in  Dublin  Castle,  in  two  very  large  cases  in  the 
Birmingham  Tower,  carefully  fastened  down  with  the 
Government  seal,  and  with  the  inscription  ‘  Secret  and  con- 
‘  tidential — not  to  be  opened.’  They  remained  in  this  state 
till  1867,  when,  upon  the  passing  of  the  Eecords  Act 
(Ireland),  these  cases  were  opened,  and  the  papers  classified. 
The  whole  collection  is  now  well  arranged  in  no  less  than 
sixty-eight  boxes.  They  contain  much  that  is  of  no 
historical  value,  but  there  are  numerous  letters  from  in¬ 
formers,  written  during  the  progress  of  the  United  Irish 
conspiracy  before,  during,  and  alter  the  rebellion ;  and  also 
a  large  and  valuable  series  of  letters  from  magistrates  and 
Government  officials  describing  the  state  of  the  country 
during  that  formidable  crisis.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
annals  of  the  rebellion  and  its  secret  correspondence  literally 
photographed  in  the  writings  of  the  time.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Mr.  Pelham  was  Irish  Secretary  from  March  1795  to  November 
1798 — the  most  critical  period.  His  papers  have  recently 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  consulted 
there.  To  these  may  be  added  the  correspondence  of  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond  with  Lady  Louisa  Conolly ;  that  of  Abbot, 
and  that  of  Lord  Grenville.  By  these  confidential  papers  the 
whole  secret  history  of  the  period  is  disclosed. 

It  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of  former  British  Govern¬ 
ments  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  most  important  materials  of 
Irish  history,  partly  because  they  might  compromise  families 
implicated  in  these  transactions,  and  partly  because  the 
full  disclosures  of  past  troubles  might  serve  to  rekindle 
the  smouldering  fires  of  religious  and  political  conflicts. 
The  true  narrative  of  the  fatal  rising  of  1641  has  only 
recently  been  published  by  Miss  Hickson  from  the  original 
depositions,  and  these  documents  have  been  rescued  from 
oblivion  chiefly  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Froude. 
In  like  manner,  the  history  of  the  great  conspiracy  of 
1796  lay  buried  in  these  sealed  chests  till  they  were  opened 
in  1867.  Without  this  contemporary  evidence  that  history 
could  not  be  fully  written  ;  Mr.  Froude’s  researches  did  not 
carry  him  so  far,  and  Mr.  Lecky  is  the  first  writer  who  has 
made  ample  use  of  them. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  before  we  enter  upon  the  course 
of  events,  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  what  this  evidence 
really  is  upon  which  the  Irish  Government  had  to  act;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  lively  picture  of  it  than  the  career 
of  Leonard  McNally.  This  gentleman  (for  such  he  was  in 
position)  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  bar ;  he 
was  the  most  eminent  lawyer  connected  with  the  patriotic 
movement ;  and  he  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  inner 
mechanism  of  the  conspiracy,  as  he  was  a  trusted  member 
of  the  National  party.  Mr.  Lecky  gives  him  credit  for  a 
‘  wise,  just,  and  luminous  judgement  in  politics,  and  a 
‘  genuine  humanity  of  disposition,  which  never  deserted  him 
‘  in  the  midst  of  a  base  and  treacherous  career.’  It  is 
probable  that  his  own  conduct  had  placed  him  within  the 
power  of  the  Government  when  his  confederate  Jackson  was 
convicted  of  treason,  and  he  resolved  to  save  himself  from 
ruin  by  betraying  the  cause. 

‘  His  first  service  was  a  peculiarly  shocking  one.  Jackson,  shortly 
before  his  death,  had  found  an  opportunity  of  writing  four  short  letters, 
recommending  his  wife  and  child,  and  a  child  who  was  still  unborn,  to 
two  or  three  friends,  and  to  the  care  of  the  French  nation,  and  he  also 
drew  up  a  will,  leaving  all  he  possessed  to  his  wife,  and  entrusting 
McNally  with  the  protection  of  her  interests.  He  wrote  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  “  Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friend,  whose 
heart  and  principles  ought  to  recommend  him  as  a  worthy  citizen — 
Leonard  McNally.”  These  precious  documents  he  entrusted,  when 
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dying,  to  hia  friend,  and  about  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Jackson, 
McNally  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Government.  .  .  . 

‘  Aa‘ confidential  lawyer  of  the  United  Irishmen,  he  had  opportunities 
of  information  of  the  rarest  kind.  It  is  certain  that  he  sometimes 
communicated  to  the  Government  the  line  of  defence  contemplated  by 
his  clients,  and  oth  .iformation  which  he  can  only  have  received  in 
professional  confidence,  and  briefs  annotated  by  his  hand  will  be  found 
among  the  Government  papers  at  Dublin.  He  was  also  able,  in  a 
manner  which  was  not  less  base,  to  furnish  the  Government  with  early 
and  most  authentic  evidence  about  conspiracies  which  were  forming  in 
France.  James  Tandy,  son  of  Napper  Tandy,  had  been  a  brave  and 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
although  he  had  been  a  United  Irishman  in  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  he  appears  to  have  been  very  unlike  his  father  both  in 
character  and  opinions.  McNally  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  by  his 
means  saw  nearly  every  letter  that  arrived  from  Napper  Tandy,  and 
some  of  those  which  came  from  Rowan  and  Reynolds.  The  substance 
of  these  letters  was  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Government,  and  they 
sometimes  contained  information  of  much  value.  Besides  this,  as  a 
lawyer  in  considerable  practice,  C'ustantly  going  on  circuit,  and 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  sedition,  McNally  had  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  and  was  able  to  give  very 
valuable  warnings  about  the  prevailing  dispositions. 

‘  Few  men  would  have  been  thought  less  capable  of  long-continued 
deception  than  this  good-humoured,  brilliant,  and  mercurial  lawyer ; 
and  in  times  when  public  feeling  ran  fiercely  against  all  who  were 
suspected  of  disloyalty,  he  was  the  most  constant,  and  apparently  the 
most  devoted,  defender  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Curran,  after  a 
friendship  of  forty.three  years,  spoke  of  his  “  uncompromising  and 
romantic  fidelity,”  and  Curran’s  son  has  left  an  emphatic  testimony  to 
his  “  many  endearing  traits.”  Yet  all  this  time  he  was  in  constant 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Government,  and  there  are,  I  believe, 
not  less  than  150  of  his  letters  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.’  (Vol.  vii. 
pp,  139-141.) 

These  letters  were  written  in  a  beautiful  handwriting  and 
in  excellent  language.  McNally  told  the  Government  that 
the  most  dangerous  cause,  pervading  all  classes,  and  almost 
universal  among  the  upper  classes  of  artists  and  mechanics 
in  the  cities,  and  of  farmers  in  the  country,  was  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  French  principles  in  politics  and  religion  lately 
imbibed,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  a  republican  government. 
That  was  the  key  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  with  this 
design  the  United  Irishmen,  whose  meetings  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1794,  reconstructed  their  society  on  a  distinctly 
republican  and  treasonable  basis. 

Mr.  Lecky  devotes  a  great  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  his 
seventh  volume  to  what  he  terms  the  Fitz william  episode, 
which  he  regards  as  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
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To  us  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  mystificatious 
in  Ministerial  annals,  and  we  hold  all  parties  to  be  equally 
to  blame  for  the  want  of  a  clear  and  definite  understanding 
of  what  they  meant.  When  several  of  the  Whig  leaders,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr. 
Windham,  joined  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1794, 
they  did  so  from  their  aversion  to  the  Jacobinical  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution  wliich  were  actively  propagated  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  a  desire  to  support  the 
Government  when  engaged  in  war ;  but  they  never  intended 
to  desert  those  liberal  principles  which  are  the  proudest 
traditions  of  the  Whig  party.  In  August  1794  Lord  Fitz¬ 
william  was  induced  reluctantly  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieute¬ 
nancy  of  Ireland,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  recall  Lord 
Westmorland,  who  then  filled  that  office  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  Strange  to  say,  nothing  definite  was  said  or 
settled  with  reference  to  the  great  Irish  questions  of  the 
day.  Catholic  emancipation  and  Parliamentary  reform.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  knew  Ireland,  had  ceased  to  think 
the  moment  favourable  for  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but  his 
Whig  colleagues  were  well  known  to  be  in  favour  of  it.  That 
alone  renders  it  very  unaccountable  that  Mr.  Pitt  should 
have  pressed  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  accept  the  office,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  adopt  their  policy,  which  was  not  the  case. 
The  only  instruction  given  to  the  new  Viceroy  was  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  ward  off  the  Catholic  question  if  possible  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  possible,  to  take  further  instructions  from 
England.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  precise  line  of  policy 
and  no  written  explanation  of  it.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  as  his  own  the  views  of  Grattan,  who 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  existing  Irish  Ad¬ 
ministration;  and  even  before  his  departure,  it  is  evident  that 
a  warm  dissension  had  broken  out  on  the  subject  in  the  coali¬ 
tion.  Yet  no  clear  explanation  followed.  Strangest  of  all, 
whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  no  one  had  acquainted  the 
King  with  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  or  ascertained  his  own. 
Fitzwilliam  landed  in  Ireland  on  January  5,  1795.  The 
Parliament  met  on  January  22.  The  first  act  of  the  Viceroy 
was  to  dismiss  John  Beresford,  an  important  member  of  the 
governing  party,  and  to  propose  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
Constabulary ;  Grattan  immediately  gave  notice  of  a  bill  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  all  religious  distinctions,  which 
was  read  a  first  time  without  a  division.  It  seems  incredible, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not  till  February  6  that  the  King 
was  informed,  ‘  to  his  greatest  astonishment,’  that  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  proposed  a  total  and  immediate 
change  of  government  there — a  change  to  which  no  man  in 
the  kingdom  was  less  likely  to  assent  than  George  III.  It 
then  became  evident  that  Lord  Fitz william  was  acting  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  his  colleagues  and  without  the  authority 
of  the  King.  He  ought  obviously  to  have  ascertained  these 
points  clearly  before  he  accepted  the  office.  When  the  truth 
came  out,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  recalled, 

.  and  within  three  months  he  left  Ireland.  All  this  is  very 
mysterious  and  obscure.  It  is  well  known  that  Grattan  had 
two  interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  treated  by  the 
Minister  with  studied  politeness.  No  record  exists  of  these 
conversations,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  real  con¬ 
cert  of  measures,  and  Mr.  Pitt  drew  up  a  memorandum, 
which  is  preserved  to  us  in  Lord  Stanhope’s  life  of  him.* 
In  this  paper  he  began  by  observing  that  much  the  best 
event  would  be  some  arrangement  which  avoided  Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  going  to  Ireland,  and  added  that  he  could  only 
go  on  certain  conditions  : — 1.  A  full  explanation  that  all  idea 
of  new  principles  of  government  in  Ireland  is  disclaimed  or 
relinquished.  2.  Complete  security  that  Lord  Fitzgibbon 
and  all  the  supporters  of  Government  shall  not  be  displaced, 
and  that  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  Lord 
Westmorland  and  Mr.  Douglas.  These  being  the  settled 
opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Fitzvvilliam  cannot 
have  been  informed  of  them,  since  he  proceeded  to  remove 
John  Beresford  from  office  the  day  after  he  arrived  in 
Dublin,  and  immediately  inaugurated  an  entirely  new 
system  of  government  in  Ireland. 

No  doubt  his  recall  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  because  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  prospect  of  a  liberal  victory 
and  by  the  language  of  Grattan,  and  from  that  date  the 
revolution  assumed  a  more  serious  character.  Mr.  Pitt  can¬ 
not  be  acquitted  of  having  allowed  hopes  to  he  raised  which  he 
was  not  prepared  and  not  able  to  realise.  But  we  are  not 
equally  convinced  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  been  as  successful  as  Mr.  Lecky  sup¬ 
poses.  No  doubt  these  reforms  were  just  and  inevitable  ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  office  and  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  impolitic  and  unjust ;  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  abominably  corrupt ;  but  much 
depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  most  salutary  reforms  are 


•  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xix. 
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effected.  In  the  temper  of  the  Irish  at  that  moment,  torn 
by  republican  principles  and  religious  animosities,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  election  of  a  Catholic  Parliament  would 
have  led  to  civil  war.  Mr.  Pitt,  was  himself  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  the  reform  of 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  we  believe  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  these  objects  were  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  union  of  the  two  countries  in  one  Parliament,  in 
which  the  Irish  Catholics  would  be  represented  but  not 
supreme,  and  the  local  corruption  of  Dublin  would  merge  in 
the  larger  and  purer  atmosphere  of  Westminster. 

This  view  of  the  case  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that 
expressed  in  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  of  that 
day  (who  was  a  man  of  advanced  democratic  opinions)  to  his 
sister  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  found  in 
the  Pelham  papers.  It  is  dated  June  25,  1795,  consequently 
soon  after  Lord  Fitz william’s  recall. 

‘  The  duke  expressed  his  deep  conviction  tliat  the  existing  bond 
between  the  two  countries  was  utterly  precarious,  and  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  permanent,  and  that  the  full  admission  of  the  Catholics  to 
political  power  in  the  independent  Parliament  of  a  country  in  which 
they  are  the  great  majority,  must  lead,  in  time,  to  their  ascendency,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Protestants,  to  the  ruin  of  the  British  Empire.  Its 
lirst  consequence,  he  said,  would  be  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant 
establishment.  The  next  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  landlords,  for  the 
Protestant  ownership  of  land,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  the  confiscations  and  the  penal  laws  could  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  a  political  revolution.  The  ascendant  Catholics  would  then,  very 
naturally,  claim  a  Catholic  king  and  government,  which  would  mean 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  separation  would  inevitably  pass 
into  hostility.  All  these  calamities  seemed  impending  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  only  possible  way  of  averting  them  was  the  speedy  en- 
actment  of  a  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries.  Under  such  an 
union,  the  Catholics  would  “  only  become  a  partial  majority  of  a  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  their  claims  must  give  way  to  the  superior  ones  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  whole  argument  and  justice  of 
the  case,  which  was  before  in  their  favour,  becomes  against  them,  and 
the  Protestant  king,  religion,  and  government  may  be  maintained  in 
Ireland.” 

‘  It  may  be  said  that  the  Catholics,  perceiving  this,  will  always  resist 
an  union,  “  and  that  they  will  be  joined  by  the  Protestants  in  oppos¬ 
ing  a  measure  so  unpopular  in  Ireland,  by  which  all  parties  will 
lose  so  much  of  their  consequence.  .  .  .  But  let  the  Protestants 
choose.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  alternative  they  have,  to  carry 
such  a  measure,  or  to  submit  to  the  evils  I  have  foretold,  which  will 
come  on  with  rapid  steps,  and  if  they  delay  it,  there  will  soon  be  no 
longer  the  Government  that  can  do  it.  They  had  better,  therefore, 
make  this  use  of  their  power,  while  they  yet  have  it,  to  £,..cure,  by  one 
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bold  measure,  iheir  property  and  future  consequence.”  “  But,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  duke,  “  I  think  the  Catholics,  too,  might  in  the  present 
moment  be  got  to  concur  in  tlie  plan,  by  bribing  them  high.  .  .  . 
Bribed  they  must  be,  as  after  all  it  is  clear  that  an  union  is  the  death¬ 
blow  of  their  vast  hopes,  which  they  will  only  give  up  for  some 
certain  present  and  considerable  advantage,  and  Great  Briiain  cannot 
be  too  liberal  in  its  terms  of  itnion  with  Ireland,  as  England  was  with 
Scotland,  for  although  the  lesser  nation  should  gain  many  preferences 
and  peculiar  benefits,  the  larger  obtains  that  great  security,  which 
overbalances  every  little  distinction  that  can  be  granted.” 

‘  A  passage  follows  which  some  readers  will  regard  as  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  “  If  there  should  be  such  opposition  and  resistance  to  this 
measure  in  Ireland,  as  to  occasion  a  civil  war,  even  that  extremity, 
provided  the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland  is  hearty  with  us  in  the 
cause,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better,  now  that  it  can  be  fought  on 
advantageous  terms  for  such  an  object,  than  to  let  it  arise  a  few  years 
hence,  inevitably  as  I  think  it  must,  on  grounds  we  cannot  maintain.” 
The  question,  however,  though  it  is  one  of  deep  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire,  is  primarily  a  question  for  the  Irish 
Protestants.  “  England  may  subsist  without  Ireland,  but  the  Pro¬ 
testant  interest  in  Ireland  can  be  preserved,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
means  but  an  union.”’  (^Vol.  vii.  pp.  134,  135.) 

Whether  the  conciliatory  policy  of  which  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was  the  unauthorised  organ,  but  which  was  in  fact 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Grattan,  would  have  produced  a  per¬ 
manent  effect  on  the  distracted  condition  of  Ireland,  can 
never  be  known.  It  would  have  produced  temporary  satis¬ 
faction,  and  rallied  the  upper  class  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
Government.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  although  the  con¬ 
cessions  thus  proposed  and  withdrawn  have  long  since  been 
made,  and  all  the  gross  abuses  then  existing  in  Ireland  have 
been  remedied,  the  anticipated  paciBcation  of  the  country 
has  not  followed.  In  1795  the  difficulties  and  dangers  were 
incomparably  greater  than  they  now  are,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  surmounted  by  simple  legislative  measures.  The  United 
Irish  had  formed  themselves  into  a  conspiracy,  which  contem¬ 
plated  nothing  short  of  an  invasion  by  French  troops  and  a 
rebellion.  Enormous  bodies  of  men,  estimated  by  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  at  270,000,  were  armed.  The  ‘  De- 
‘  fenders  ’  had  joined  the  revolutionary  party.  Above  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  largely  implicated 
in  it,  and  the  first  signs  of  complete  anarchy  occurred  in 
Ulster,  where  the  battle  of  the  Diamond  was  fought,  and 
the  Orangemen  drove  out  the  Catholics. 

‘  The  tension  of  anxiety  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  was  intolerable, 
and  it  continued  unabated  for  several  years.  Country  gentlemen  and 
respectable  farmers  found  life  impossible  without  a  military  guard, 
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while  among  the  lower  classes  conspiracy  in  many  districts  was 
universal,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  conspirators  took  the 
Defender  oath  merely  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  depredation. 
The  whole  framework  of  society,  and  all  the  moral  principles  on  which 
it  rests,  seemed  giving  way.  Habits  of  systematic  opposition  to  the 
law  were  growing  up;  outrages,  sometimes  of  horrible  cruelty,  were 
looked  upon  merely  as  incidents  of  war,  and  savage  animosities  were 
forming.  It  is  difficult,  in  a  tranquil  and  well-organised  community, 
adequately  to  realise  the  strain  of  such  a  state  of  society  on  the  nerves 
and  characters  even  of  the  most  courageous  men.  Isolated,  or  almost 
isolated,  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population,  not  knowing  whom  they 
could  trust,  or  how  far  the  conspiracies  around  them  extended,  with 
perpetual  rumours  of  invasion,  rebellion,  and  intended  massacre  float¬ 
ing  around  them,  the  Irish  country  gentlemen  were  supported  by  none 
of  the  fierce  excitement  which  nerves  the  soldier  in  the  hour  of  battle.’ 
(Vol.  vii.  pp.  150,  151.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  Insurrection  Act,  the  most  severe  and  com¬ 
prehensive  in  Irish  history. 

‘  The  Act  made  it  death  to  administer,  transportation  for  life  volun- 
tarily  to  take,  a  seditious  oath.  It  compelled  the  production  of  all 
arms  for  registration,  changed  in  several  important  respects  the  criminal 
procedure,  and  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  upon  a 
memorial  from  the  magistrates,  to  proclaim  particular  districts  as  in  a 
Etate  of  disturbance.  In  proclaimed  districts,  the  inhabitants  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  out  of  their  houses  from  one  hour  after  sunset  until  sun. 
rise,  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  search  all  houses 
during  the  prohibited  hours,  to  ascertain  whether  the  inmates  were 
abroad,  or  whether  arms  were  concealed.  They  might  also  demand 
the  surrender  even  of  registered  arms,  and  there  were  stringent  clauses 
against  “  tumultuous  assemblies  ”  by  daytime,  against  meetings  by 
night  in  publichouses,  against  men  and  women  who  sold  seditious  and 
unstamped  papers.  All  the.se  clauses  might  be  fully  justified.’  (Vol.  vii. 
pp.  196,  197.) 

This  Act  passed  without  opposition  in  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  active,  and  in  some 
respects  a  spirited  and  intelligent.  Opposition,  whose  chief 
objection  to  it  was  that  it  did  not  meet  every  possible  case  of 
aggression.  If  we  contrast  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  then  going  oii,  marked  by  a  thousand  acts  of  sanguinary 
violence  and  retribution,  in  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  foreign 
war,  exhausted  finances,  and  a  mutinous  fleet,  with  the 
occurrences  that  agitate  the  minds  of  men  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  casual  death  of  a  rioter  is  called  a  massacre, 
and  a  head  broken  in  a  Tipperary  mob  is  a  ‘  damnable  ’ 
crime,  we  are  tempted  to  marvel  at  the  excessive  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  events. 
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Mr.  Lecky  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Grattan,  and  he  cherishes 
the  belief  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Grattan 
would  have  averted  innumerable  ills.  To  us  Grattan  appears 
to  have  been  the  Girondin  of  the  Irish  revolution.  His 
eloquence  and  patriotism  were  undoubted,  and  had  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
but  his  influence  in  the  country  was  comparatively  small ; 
ne  refused  to  become  a  United  Irishman ;  he  condemned  and 
detested  the  republican  principles  and  the  French  alliance 
of  the  Nationalists  ;  the  remedies  he  proposed  would  not 
reach  the  sore ;  all  his  efforts  failed ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  he  fell  under  the  gravest  unpopularity  on  both 
sides,  which  drove  him  for  a  time  from  public  life,  and  even 
from  Ireland.  He  appears  to  have  underrated  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  perils  with  which  the  Government  in  Ireland  had 
to  deal,  and  which  the  English  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were 
slow  to  comprehend. 

Of  these  perils  the  greatest  was  the  probability  of  a  French 
invasion  of  Ireland,  which  the  Directory,  persuaded  by 
Tone,  was  not  unwilling  to  attempt,  not  from  any  peculiar 
sympathy  with  the  Irish,  but  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
injuring  their  enemy,  Great  Britain.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  an  Irish  insurrection  had  no  chance  of  success 
unless  it  was  backed  by  French  troops  and  supplied  with 
French  arms ;  and  the  chief  contention  was  whether  the 
rebellion  should  precede  the  invasion  or  the  invasion  give 
the  signal  of  insurrection.  The  first  object  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party  was  therefore  to  introduce  a  French  army 
into  the  heart  of  their  country. 

‘  Tone  represented  to  the  French  Ministers  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  a  successful,  or  even  a  considerable,  independent  Irish  rebellion, 
but  that  if  a  French  army  etf'ected  a  lodgment  in  Ireland,  and  if  they 
brought  Avith  them  a  large  quantity  of  arms  for  distribution,  they  would 
certainly  be  joined  at  once  by  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  and,  on  the  first  reasonable  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  by  the  whole,  or  the  majority,  of  the  Irish  militia.  If  20,000 
French  troops  were  landed,  success,  he  said,  would  be  certain,  and 
almost  without  resistance.  In  that  case,  the  landing  should  be  effected 
near  Dublin,  which  could  most  easily  be  captured.  The  smallest  force 
that  could  be  expected  to  succeed  was  5,000  men,  and  if  the  French 
determined  not  to  exceed  this  number,  they  must  land  as  near  Belfast 
as  possible,  push  forward,  so  as  to  secure  the  Mourne  Mountains  and 
the  Fews,  which,  with  Lough  Erne,  Avould  enable  them  to  cover  the 
whole  province  of  Ulster,  and  then  endeavour  to  hold  their  ground  till 
the  country  was  in  arms  to  support  them.  The  chance  of  success,  in 
that  case,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  a  small  additional  force  could 
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be  landed  in  Galway  Bay,  could  secure  a  line  of  defence  on  the 
Shannon,  and  could  produce  a  rising  in  Connaught.  If  a  smaller 
force  was  sent,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  it, 
but  he  w’as  of  opinion  that  success  would  be  hopeless,  as  it  would  be 
crushed  before  a  rising  could  be  effected.  There  were,  he  believed, 
exclusive  of  the  militia,  nine  regiments  of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of 
troops  of  the  line,  and  eighteen  of  fencibles  in  Ireland,  but  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  line  were  probably  mere  skeletons,  sent  to  Ireland  to 
recruit ;  there  were  certainly  not  more  than  500  men  in  each  regiment 
of  fencibles,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  whole  regular  military  force 
exceeded  12,000  men.*  There  were  18,000  militia,  but  16,000  of 
them  were  Catholics,  and  a  great  proportion  were  sworn  Defenders.’ 
(Vol.  vii.  pp.  242,  243.) 

Amongst  other  strange  and  misleading  statements  of 
Tone,  he  assured  the  French  Government  that  200,000  men 
had  been  raised  by  Britain  in  Ireland  in  the  preceding  two 
years,  of  whom  80,000  were  for  the  navy  alone,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  British  navy  were  manned  by  Irishmen  !  In 
point  of  fact  it  was  proved  by  an  official  return  that  Ireland 
had  furnished  within  the  period  mentioned  88,658  men 
for  the  service  of  the  war,  of  whom  11,457  were  for  the  navy 
and  4,058  for  the  marines. 

Mr.  Lecky  points  out  in  an  interesting  passage  that  the 
sailors,  prisoners  of  war  in  France,  to  whom  liberty  was  offered 
on  condition  of  their  serving  on  the  French  fleet,  rejected 
that  offer,  with  the  exception  of  some  fifty  Irishmen.  Far 
different  was  the  feeling  of  those  gallant  Irish  soldiers  who 
had  fought  for  a  century  under  the  French  standard.  They 
abhorred  the  Eevolution,  and  the  exiled  descendants  of  the 
Irish  Jacobites  found  a  refuge  under  the  British  flag.  In 
1794  the  Duke  of  Portland  invited  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames 
into  the  English  service,  with  the  regiment  of  the  Marshal 
de  Berwick  and  the  Irish  brigade,  on  the  same  terms  as 
in  the  service  of  His  Christian  Majesty.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  soon  afterwards  some  of  the  officers 
came  to  Ireland  to  recruit.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  the  terms  of  this  offer  were  not  kept  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  which  Mr.  Pelham  described  as  a  ‘  most  shocking 
‘  and  disgraceful  thing.’ 

Misled  by  the  statements  of  Tone,  the  Directory  resolved 
on  an  expedition.  The  command  was  given  to  Hoche, 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  young  generals  of  the  army.  On 

*  This  estimate  was  grossly  exaggerated.  We  shall  show  further 
on  that  there  were  scarcely  any  regular  military  forces  of  the  British 
army  in  Ireland. 
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Decembei*  15,  1796,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Brest  for  Bantry 
Bay.  It  consisted  of  17  ships  of  the  Hue,  13  frigates, 
some  smaller  vessels,  in  all  43  sail,  carrying  about  15,000 
soldiers,  and  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  narrative  of  this  brief  and  inglorious  campaign  is 
one  of  the  most  animated  parts  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  history. 
But  the  particulars  are  well  known.  The  fleet  was  scattered 
by  a  storm  soon  after  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
Hoche  himself  lost  sight  of  his  comrades.  The  navigation 
was  unskilful,  and  one  ship  was  lost  on  a  rock.  A  landing 
was  impracticable ;  the  admiral  and  general  quarrelled  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  the  scattered  divisions  of  the 
fleet  made  all  sail  for  Brest.  To  us  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  part  of  the  story  is  that  which  concerns 
this  country. 

‘  It  was  a  strange  ami  startling  thing,  that  a  great  French  fleet 
should  have  been  able  to  sail  unmolested  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to 
remain  in  an  Irish  bay  for  five  whole  days,  and  then  to  return  to 
France  without  encountering  an  English  fleet.  In  one  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  expedition  was  very  reassuring.  It  furnished  a  most  valu¬ 
able,  if  not  decisive,  test  of  the  disposition  of  the  Catholics  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  and  some  test  of  the  disposition  of  those  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  conduct  appears  to  me  to  show  clearly  that, 
although  treason  had  of  late  years  been  zealously  propagated  among 
them,  its  influence  was  as  yet  very  superficial.  An  invasion  had  long 
been  expected.  Rumours  of  a  coming  French  army,  which  was  to 
emancipate  the  people  from  tithes  and  rents  and  English  rule,  had 
been  industriously  spread  through  the  Catholic  population,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fleet  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  was  fully 
understood.  If  disloyalty  had  really  reached  the  point  which  the 
United  Irish  leaders  imagined,  and  which  some  subsequent  historians 
have  supposed,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  under  such  circumstances 
to  have  risen  to  the  surface,  and  an  immediate  explosion  might  have 
been  expected.  But  all  the  evidence  we  possess  concurs  in  showing 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  did  not  at  this  time  show  the 
smallest  wish  to  throw  off  the  English  rule,  and  that  their  spontaneous 
and  unforced  sympathies  w'ere  with  the  British  flag.  .  .  . 

‘  It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  Cork,  Galway,  and  Limerick,  the  great 
centres  of  Irish  Catholicism,  the  cities  where  at  the  present  time  the 
spirit  of  s'dition  is  probably  most  formidable,  vied  with  one  another 
in  1796  in  proofs  of  loyalty  to  the  English  Government  when  a  French 
fleet  was  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  not  less  memorable  fact,  that  the  town 
which  then  showed  the  worst  spirit  was  undoubtedly  Bellast,  the 
capital ^f  the  most  advanced  Irish  Protestantism,  and  in  the  present 
day  one  of  the  most  loyal  cities  of  Ireland.  Camden  described  it  .-is 
the  only  town  where  bad  dispositions  had  been  shown.’  (Vol.  vii.  pp. 
265-268.) 
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Contrary  to  all  the  assurances  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  South  showed  the  utmost 
loyalty  and  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  if  the 
French  had  landed,  although  they  might  have  had  a  tem¬ 
porary  success,  few  of  them  would  have  left  the  island. 
But  what  is  far  more  astonishing  and  incredible  is  the 
entire  apathy  and  want  of  preparation  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  this  crisis.  The  invasion  had  long  been  threatened 
and  prepared.  The  French  fleet  was  a  large  one,  yet  it 
crossed  in  five  or  six  days  from  Brest  to  Bantry  Bay  with¬ 
out  meeting  a  single  sail  of  the  British  navy.  Tone  was 
well  aware  that  if  they  did  encounter  the  British  vessels 
the  result  would  be  fatal ;  but  the  Channel  was  crossed  with 
absolute  impunity.  The  military  preparations  on  shore 
were  equally  defective.  General  Dalrymple  was  entirely 
without  means,  even  for  the  defence  of  Cork ;  3,000  men  and 
two  guns  was  all  he  could  muster,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
elements  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  French  that  the  second 
city  in  Ireland  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

This  is  a  lesson  not  to  he  forgotten.  We  trust  that  it  will 
never  again  happen  that  the  sea  round  these  islands  is  un¬ 
guarded  ;  but  it  also  deserves  consideration  that  there  is  at 
present  not  one  fortress  in  Ireland  which  would  afford  a 
sufficient  base  for  the  operations  of  an  army  of  defence,  or 
even  for  the  protection  of  the  material  of  war,  guns,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  food. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  project  of  invasion  was  revived 
eighteen  months  later,  and  an  opportunity  occurred  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  British  flag.  This  second  ex¬ 
pedition  was  to  sail,  and  did  sail,  from  Holland,  in  Dutch 
vessels,  commanded  by  Dutch  officers,  Holland  being  then 
prostrated  and  allied  to  the  French.  •  The  scheme  was  a 
wild  one,  for  this  fleet  would  have  had  to  sail  round 
Scotland  to  reach  the  Irish  coast ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a 
warning  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  independence  of 
Holland  to  this  country.  Adverse  ^vinds  delayed  the  sailing 
of  this  fleet ;  but  in  October  De  Winter  left  the  Texel  to 
encounter  Duncan  off'  Scheveningen,  and  the  great  victory 
of  Camperdown  swept  away  the  Dutch  naval  power,  the 
visionary  schemes  of  Tone,  and  one  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  this  empire.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  latest 
actual  attempts  at  the  invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
entirely  due  to  the  zeal  and  address  of  a  drunken  Irish¬ 
man,  animated  by  a  ferocious  hatred  of  his  British  fellow 
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countrymen,  and  a  passionate  desire  to  throw  Ireland  into 
the  arms  of  revolutionary  France. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn  a  somewhat  apologetic  character 
of  WolflFe  Tone,  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  Tone’s  own 
memoirs  have  long  been  known  to  us,  and  by  them  he 
must  be  judged.  He  had  courage  and  perseverance  in  a 
bad  cause,  based  on  the  wildest  delusions,  all  of  which 
ended  in  failure.  He  succeeded  in  imparting  them  to 
many  of  the  enemies  of  England,  including  such  men  as 
Carnot  and  Hoche ;  but  he  inflicted  great  calamities  on  his 
native  country,  and  the  name  of  Tone  is  seldom  mentioned 
among  the  patriotic  martyrs  of  Irish  independence. 

No  further  serious  effort  was  made  by  France  during  the 
war  to  sever  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  Bonaparte  treated 
the  intrigues  and  offers  of  the  Irish  with  supreme  contempt. 
In  the  negociations  at  Lille  in  1797  not  a  word  was  said  on 
behalf  of  Ii’eland.  She  was,  as  Mr.  Lecky  observes,  but  a 
pawn  in  the  French  game,  and  in  endeavouring  to  convulse 
her  with  civil  war,  France  looked  to  no  other  object  than 
the  temporary  embarrassment  of  the  enemy.  Yet  after 
the  failure  of  these  important  expeditions  the  hopes  of 
French  assistance  were  not  altogether  abandoned  by  the 
Irish,  and  a  couple  of  flying  attacks  were  hazarded  on  the 
coast. 

General  Humbert  sailed  in  a  couple  of  vessels  with  1,000 
men,  just  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  efiected 
a  landing  in  Killala  Bay.  He  took  the  town  and  defeated 
a  superior  force  of  Irish  militia,  who  showed  by  their  igno¬ 
minious  flight  their  utter  inability  to  face  a  real  enemy. 
He  even  advanced  to  Castlebar  and  took  that  town,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  surrounded  by  the  forces  of  Cornwallis 
that  his  little  band,  reduced  to  885  men,  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  Napper  Tandy’s  expedition  in  the  ‘  Anacreon  ’ 
was  still  more  desperate  and  abortive.  Tone  himself  sailed 
for  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1 798  on  board  a  French  ship 
of  the  line,  the  ‘Hoche,’  with  a  military  force  of  3,000 
men.  An  English  squadron,  under  Sir  John  Warren,  bore 
down  on  the  invaders,  and  after  a  severe  action  the  ‘  Hoche’ 
struck  her  flag.  Tone  was  captured,  tried  by  court-mar¬ 
tial  in  Dublin,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  he  antici¬ 
pated  his  execution  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  penknife. 
Mr,  Lecky’s  narrative  of  these  adventurous  expeditions  is 
exceedingly  animated  and  interesting.  It  deserves  remark 
that  in  every  case  the  invaders  when  they  landed  received 
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no  eflScicnt  support  or  encouragement  from  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  chief  perils  of  Ireland  were  not  from  abroad,  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dreary  or  a  more  ignoble 
picture  than  Ireland  at  this  time  presented.  The  Parliament  had  lost 
almost  every  quality  of  a  representative  body  ;  the  Government  was 
at  once  bigoted  and  corrupt,  and  steadily  opposed  to  the  most  moderate 
and  most  legitimate  reforms ;  and  in  three  provinces  almost  every 
county  was  filled  with  knots  of  conspirators  and  incendiaries,  Avho  Avere 
trying  to  bring  doAvn  on  their  country  a  ibreign  inA’asion,  and  Avere 
stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion  and  to  crime.  A  few  of  them  AA’ere 
men  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  real,  though  certainly  not  extraordi¬ 
nary,  talent ;  but  the  great  majority  were  mere  demagogues,  adven¬ 
turers,  and  criminals — such  men  as  in  days  of  anarchy  and  revolution 
ever  rise  to  the  surface — and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  the  smallest 
right  or  title  to  speak  as  the  representative  of  the  nation.  In  the 
meantime,  the  country  as  a  whole  presented  the  most  melancholy 
of  all  spectacles,  tVat  of  general,  rapid,  and  profound  demoralisation. 
Keligious  animosities  Avere  steadily  increasing.  The  old  ties  of  reve¬ 
rence  and  affection,  Avhich,  in  spite  of  many  unhappy  circumstances, 
had  bound  the  poor  to  the  rich,  Avere  giving  A\’ay.  Crimes  Avere  multi¬ 
plying,  and  they  AV’ere  constantly  assuming  a  character  of  savage  fero- 
city,  Avhile  organised  outrage  Avas  encountered  by  a  military  repression 
Avhich  often  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  law,  led  to  horrible  abuses,  and 
AA'as  fast  demoralising  the  forces  that  were  employed  in  it.  It  Avas 
evident  that  there  Avas  no  sentiment  in  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer 
Catholics  that  AA'as  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  turned  into  a  serious 
political  movement,  or  to  bring  armed  forces  into  the  field,  though 
there  Avas  a  A’ague  didike  to  the  English  race  and  name,  Avhich  Avas 
noAV  being  steadily  fanned.  Hut  in  1797,  as  in  later  periods,  political 
agitators  Ibund  it  noce.ssary  for  their  purposes  to  appeal  to  other  than 
]  olitical  motives — to  agrarian  grievances  and  agrarian  cupidity  ;  to  reli¬ 
gious  piissions;  to  the  discontent  produced  by  the  pressure  of  poverty 
in  a  population  which  Avas  very  poor ;  to  the  panic  Avhich  skilful  false 
hood  could  easily  create  in  a  population  Avhich  Avas  very  ignorant.  All 
these  engines  Avere  systematically,  unscrupulously,  and  successfully 
employed,  and  Avhat  in  one  sphere  Avas  politics,  in  another  .soon  turned 
into  ordinary  crime.  Camden  noticed  in  June,  that  the  first  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  seemed  to  have  in  some  degree  lost  their  ascendency, 
and  that  “  a  set  of  loAver  mechanics  ”  had  “  the  greatest  sway.”  “  The 
plan  of  acting  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,”  he  added,  “  induces  in 
itself  such  necessary  caution,  and  the  regular  system  of  committees  is 
so  detailed,  that  it  becomes  extremely  easy  to  act  upon  it,”  and  the 
intervention  of  the  leaders  was  in  consequence  little  needed.  McNally 
noticed  that  the  plan  of  committees  and  “  splits  ”  Avas  carrying  the 
Avish  for  French  invasion,  the  military  spirit,  and  the  hatred  of  England 
through  all  the  common  people.’  (Vol.  vii.  pp.  380,  381.)  ^ 
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Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Artliur  O’Connor  were  at  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Dublin,  whilst  the  most 
violent  schemes  of  insurrection  were  agitated,  all  which 
were  duly  reported  to  the  Government  %  McNally.  For 
once  the  Castle  was  on  its  guard,  and  momentary  tranquillity 
was  secured  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Halph  Abercromby 
to  the  command  of  the  forces.  The  first  duty  of  that  able 
officer  was  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  army  within  the 
limits  of  legality,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous 
outrages  which  were  commonly  occurring.  He  declared  in 
a  proclamation,  which  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  re¬ 
voke  in  part,  that  ‘  the  army  had  been  unfortunately  proved 
‘  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness  which  must  render  it  for- 
‘  midable  to  everyone  but  the  enemy,’  and  his  efforts  to 
restore  discipline  were  highly  laudable.  In  truth  the  army  he 
denounced  was  no  army  at  all,  but  a  confused  mass  of  scat¬ 
tered  bands  of  irregular  troops.  But  this  stern  language  raised 
a  violent  cabal  against  him,  and  he  resigned  the  command. 
It  was  a  calamitous  event,  calculated,  as  Lord  Camden 
wrote,  ‘  to  shake  his  Majesty’s  interests  in  Ireland,’  for  had 
Abercromby  remained  he  might  have  moderated  the  excesses 
that  followed  the  insurrection,  though  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  would  have  prevented  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  inaction  at 
the  most  critical  moment  preceding  the  outbreak  materially 
assisted  the  plans  of  the  insurgents.  He  appears  from  his 
own  letters  not  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  conspiracy  which  encompassed  him  ;  and  he  placed  him¬ 
self  in  opposition  to  the  civil  government,  although  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  political  situation.  Lord  Camden  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
resign  the  command.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  he  was 
recalled ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the  abrupt  retirement  of 
a  general  officer  from  motives  of  pique,  on  the  verge  of  a  con¬ 
flict,  as  a  grave  breach  of  public  duty.  We  are  certain  that 
Arthur  Wellesley,  however  he  might  have  to  complain  of  the 
civil  government,  would  have  scorned  to  act  in  that  manner. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  gallant  service  and  glorious  death 
of  Abercromby  on  the  sands  of  Aboukir  have  effaced  the 
recollection  of  his  brief  command  in  Ireland. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  impartial  observer  of  Irish 
affairs  that  all  the  acts  of  oppression,  acts  of  violence,  and 
crimes,  whether  public  or  private,  which  stain  the  annals  of 
that  unhappy  island,  are  the  result  of  a  conflict  of  Irish 
factions,  inflicted  by  no  alien  hand,  but  by  the  Irish  them¬ 
selves  on  their  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Duigenan  expressly 

VOL.  CLXXIII.  NO.  CCCLIIt.  C 
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states  that  ‘  the  suppression  of  this  bloody  and  wasteful 
‘  rebellion  was  effected  solely  by  the  troops,  militia,  and  ■ 

*  yeomanry  of  Ireland,  without  any  assistance  whatever  from  ® 

*  England.*  It  was  remarked  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
before  the  remembrance  of  bis  own  Irish  administration  bad 
faded  from  bis  mind,  that  *  Ireland  consists  of  two  nations,*  i 
and  the  chief  function  of  the  British  Government  is  to  keep  } 
the  peace  between  them.  In  that  duty  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1798  signally  failed.  Mr.  Lecky  does  not  supply 

us  with  a  complete  statement  of  the  military  forces  of  the  [| 
Crown  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  but  they  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  Irish  militia  and  yeomanry  corps.  One 
Scotch  regiment  and  one  battalion  of  Durham  Fencibles  are 
named,  whose  exemplary  conduct  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  their  Irish  comrades.  The  English  troops  employed 
later  consisted  chiefly  of  militia  regiments,  who  volunteered 
for  the  service.  One  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent.*  The 
Bill  for  enabling  British  militia  to  serve  in  Ireland  was  not 
passed  till  the  19th  of  July,  1798. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  rebellion  not  a  British 
soldier  was  landed  in  Ireland,  and  shortly  afterwards  Lord 
Camden  writes  that  unless  10,000  men  can  be  sent  at  once 
the  country  is  lost.  In  point  of  fact  the  Irish  troops  of  the 
Crown  were  burning  with  passions  quite  as  violent  as  those 
of  the  rebel  camps.  The  ferocity  on  both  sides  was  the 
same.  Civil  war  raged  with  none  of  the  restraints  of 
civilised  warfare.  The  anarchy  of  the  North  had  been 
kindled  by  sympathy  with  the  war  of  American  independ¬ 
ence,  and  by  the  principles  of  the  French  Eevolution,  which 
were  the  moving  forces  of  Tone  and  his  confederates.  These 
were  heightened  by  religious  bigotry,  and  the  inveterate 
belief  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  exists  to  this  day, 
that  each  sect  is  capable  of  murdering  and  exterminating 
its  rival.  In  the  South  the  Catholic  priests  took  the  lead ; 
the  most  credulous  and  superstitious  peasantry  in  Europe 
followed  the  Cross  and  massacred  with  the  fury  of  a  St. 

*  Mr.  Froude  states  with  more  precision  that  of  one  kind  or  another 
the  Government  had  under  its  command  nearly  40,000  men.  But 
they  were  of  doubtful  quality.  Of  British  regiments  there  were  scarcely 
any ;  a  Welsh  Fencible  regiment,  a  Durham  regiment,  and  a  regiment 
or  two  of  Scotch  militia  were  nearly  the  whole.  The  Irish  militia, 

18,000  strong,  were  all  Catholics,  and  the  utmost  uncertainty  was  felt 
as  to  their  probable  conduct.  The  Irish  yeomanry,  most  of  them, 
though  not  all,  were  well  disposed,  but  untrained.  (Froude’s  ‘  English 
in  Ireland,’  Book  X.  ch.  i.) 
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Bartholomew’s  day.  Their  violence  turned  the  current  of 
the  Northern  revolution,  and  the  Protestant  yeomanry  and 
militia  swept  down  on  Wexford  and  the  South  with  the 
zeal  of  crusaders.  The  result  was  a  series  of  revolting 
crimes  and  atrocities,  which  are  equally  disgraceful  to  both 
parties  in  this  unnatural  contest. 

The  fatal  error  of  the  British  Government  was  that  it 
did  not  maintain  in  Ireland  a  sufficient  force  of  regular 
troops,  under  strict  military  discipline.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  war  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  two 
Hessian  regiments  sent  to  Ireland  behaved  with  excessive 
brutality.  Joseph  Holt,  one  of  the  last  of  the  rebels  who 
maintained  for  three  months  a  guerilla  warefare  in  the  Wick¬ 
low  hills,  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  striking  picture  of  the 
(lontests  in  which  he  took  a  part. 

‘  Holt  was  a  brave  and  skilful  rebel  leader — perhaps  the  most 
skilful  who  appeared  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion— but  he  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  regarded  as  an  Irish  patriot.  He  has  himself 
most  candidly  declared  that  he  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
political  questions  that  were  supposed  to  be  at  issue  in  the  rebellion, 
and  that  he  would  in  fact  have  preferred  to  have  been  on  the  other 
side.  Like  great  numbers  of  his  followers,  he  was  a  rebel  because, 
having  fallen  under  suspicion,  his  house  had  been  burnt,  and  the 
mountains  seemed  his  only  refuge.  The  picture  he  gives  of  the 
barbarities  on  both  sides  is  probably  drawn  with  no  unfaithful  touch. 
“  The  scenes  of  cruelty  I  witnessed,”  he  says,  “  at  this  period  are  beyond 
human  belief  and  comprehension.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
rebels  were  in  retaliation  of  the  previous  enormities  committed  upon 
them  by  the  yeomanry,  who  in  their  turn  revenged  themselves  with 
increased  acrimony,  and  thus  all  the  kindlier  and  best  feelings  of 
humanity  were  eradicated.  .  .  .  Human  victims  were  everywhere 
sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  revenge,  and  their  mutilated  carcases 
exhibited  with  savage  ferocity.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  corps  of  yeomanry 
were  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  the  colour  of  their  cloth.  The  rebels 
were  not  less  atrocious  or  refined  in  their  cruelties,  but  they  were 
excited  by  the  heads  and  hands  above  them,  and  considered  their  acts 
meritorious  ;  few  of  them  were  really  sensible  of  the  true  character  of 
what  they  did.  They  were  wild,  uncultivated,  ignorant  creatures 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  control  and  impossible  to^  keep  in  discipline 
when  excited.”  Many  “  became  rebels  unwillingly,  feeling  acutely  the 
wrongs  and  oppression  they  had  suffered.  They  grew  more  like  enraged 
tigers  than  men,  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  yeoman  who  fell  into  their 
power;  he  was  instantly  put  to  death,  often  by  a  cruel  and  attenuated 
torture.  The  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  in  a  great  degree  from 
acting  with  the  yeomanry,  caught  their  feelings,  and  indulged  in 
cruelties  with  an  avenging  spirit,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  animosity 
existed  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish  peasant  in  its  most  exaggerated 
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character  against  the  yeomanry.  The  murder  in  cold  blood  of  an 
Orangeman  or  yeoman,  was  considered  by  the  rebels  a  meritorious  act 
of  justice,  and  that  of  a  rebel  by  the  loyal  party  as  no  crime.  .  .  . 
Each  party  accused  the  other  of  cruelty  and  barbarous  inhumanity, 
and  the  accusatioii  on  both  sides  was  just.  Each  were  guilty,  atrociously 
guilty,  hut  each  justified  himself  with  the  idea  that  his  abominable  acts 
were  but  the  just  retaliation  of  previous  wrongs.”  (Vol.  viii.  pp.  237, 
238.) 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Lenky  into  the  evidence 
which  he  has  collected  in  great  abnndance  describing  the 
actual  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  the  two  months  of  June 
and  July  1798,  during  which  it  raged  with  unabated  violence. 
The  horrors  of  Wexford  Bridge,  of  the  barn  at  Scullabogue, 
and  the  rout  at  Vinegar  Hill,  have  been  related  in  many 
works  with  greater  terseness  and  with  equal  power.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  war  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  the  ferocity 
of  savages  infiamed  by  religious  hatred  and  political  fear. 
Our  object  is  rather  to  point  out  the  political  results  of 
the  contest.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  direct 
loss  of  life  during  the  two  months’  struggle  was  estimated 
by  Newenham,  a  calm  and  capable  judge,  ad;  about  15,000. 
He  says  that  1,600  of  the  King’s  troops  fell  in  the  field,  and 
11,000  of  the  rebels.  About  400  loyal  persons  were  massacred 
or  assassinated,  and  2,000  rebels  were  exiled  or  hanged.  The 
most  horrible  feature  was  the  great  number  of  helpless,  un¬ 
armed  men  who  were  either  deliberately  murdered  by  the 
rebels  or  shot  down  by  the  troops.  The  atrocious  crimes  of 
1641  were  repeated,  which  caused,  as  we  believe,  a  still 
greater  loss  of  life. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  Government  did  not  cease  with 
the  termination  of  actual  warfare.  Whilst  Dublin  was 
celebrating  a  victory  with  Orange  ribbons  and  loyalist  songs, 
the  savage  spirit  in  the  country  was  little,  if  at  all, 
diminished.  Numberless  outrages  and  murders  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  repress  and  punish  them ;  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  over 
the  counties  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  rebellion  for 
months  after  armed  resistance  had  ceased,  and  Cornwallis 
wrote  (in  September)  that  ‘  the  Irish  militia,  from  their 
‘  repeated  misbehaviour  in  the  field  and  their  extreme 
‘  licentiousness,  had  fallen  into  universal  contempt  and 
‘  abhorrence.’ 

An  Amnesty  Act  was  passed  in  1798  in  favour  of  rebels 
who  surrendered  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  allegiance; 
but  it  excepted  men  guilty  of  murders  and  deserters,  and 
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all  persons  wlio  had  treasonably  conspired  since  1795  with 
the  enemy  to  bring  about  an  invasion.  The  gaols  were  full 
of  untried  prisoners,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  though  a  subsequent  Act  prescribed  banishment 
from  the  King’s  dominions  as  the  most  appropriate  punish¬ 
ment.  It  was  first  intended  to  send  some  of  them  to  America, 
but  the  American  Government  refused  to  receive  them  ;  and 
Kufus  King,  the  American  Minister  in  London,  officially 
declared  that  the  President  would  not  sufiFer  any  of  the 
traitors  fi*om  Ireland  to  land  in  America !  A  considerable 
number  were  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  where  Governor  King 
writes  that  the  seditious  spirit  among  the  convicts  had  risen 
to  a  great  height,  and  in  1 804  a  serious  Irish  rebellion  broke 
out  in  New  South  Wales,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
bloodshed — as  usual,  on  the  information  of  an  old  Irish  rebel. 
It  is  curious  to  mark  how  the  crows  come  home  to  roost, 
and  how  the  seeds  of  Irish  disaffection  were  planted  by  the 
Government  at  the  Antipodes  to  bear  fruit  in  our  own 
time. 

As  the  storm  gradually  abated —  although  the  danger  of  a 
French  invasion  and  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes, 
especially  by  the  ‘  houghers  ’  of  cattle,  had  not  ceased — the 
paramount  question  arose,  ‘  How  is  the  government  of  Ireland 
‘  to  be  carried  on  ?  ’  Cornwallis  was  blamed  for  his  leniency 
to  the  insurgents.  The  popularity  of  Grattan  was  lost. 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  despised  for  its  corruption  and 
exclusiveness.  During  its  eighteen  years’  existence  it  had 
done  nothing  to  reform  its  own  gross  abuses,  to  open  its 
doors  to  the  Catholics,  to  educate  the  people,  to  pay  the 
priests,  or  even  to  maintain  order  except  by  Coercion  Acts 
of  excessive  severity.  The  relations  of  the  Irish  Government 
with  that  of  England  were  ambiguous  and  precarious.  All 
men  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of 
things,  which  had  just  culminated  in  a  rebellion,  could  go 
on.  What  was  to  be  substituted  for  it?  At  a  moment 
when  three-fifths  of  the  population  were  furiously  hostile, 
some  longing  for  a  French  alliance,  some  for  an  Irish 
republic,  some  for  Catholic  ascendency,  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  measures  which  would  have  created  a  Catholic 
and  disaffected  Parliament.  It  was  equally  impossible  to 
maintain  an  exclusive  Protestant  Parliament,  filled  by 
borough-mongers  and  notoriously  subservient  to  the  Castle — 
a  Parliament  which,  in  fact,  did  not  represent  the  Irish  people 
at  all.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  Union  was 
the  only  conceivable  solution  of  an  inextricable  difficulty ; 
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and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  argument  for  the  measure  was 
its  absolute  necessity.  It  deserves  remark  that  not  one  of  the 
able  and  eloquent  men  who  opposed  it  with  all  their  power 
appears  to  have  suggested  any  rational  alternative,  or  any 
other  means  of  reforming  the  whole  system  of  government 
which  would  not  have  led  to  civil  war.  In  fact,  it  was 
clearly  apparent  to  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  it  was  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  a  short  time  ago, 
that  there  was  no  half  way  house  between  union  and  separa¬ 
tion. 

The  idea  of  a  union  of  the  two  Parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  not  a  novelty.  It  had  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  Sir  William  Petty  in  a  work  published  in  the 
eventful  year  1691.  In  1703  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  Ireland  concurred  in  a  representation  to  the  Queen  in 
favour  of  a  legislative  union  between  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  the  Scotch  Union  in  1707  strengthened  this  desire, 
which  was  supported  by  such  men  as  Archbishop  King, 
Sir  W.  Cox,  and  Bishop  Nicholson.  In  the  next  fifty  or 
sixty  years  it  was  advocated  by  many  English  and  Irish 
writers,  and,  above  all,  Adam  Smith  declared  that  ‘  without 
‘  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
‘  were  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  consider  themselves  one 
‘  people.’  Amongst  English  statesmen  the  idea  was  occa¬ 
sionally  discussed,  though  Chatham  was  opposed  to  it, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  had  effect  it  would  exercise  on  the 
composition  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Temple,  and  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  successive  Viceroys,  all  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that,  without  an  incorporating  union,  the  connexion  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  could  not  long  be  maintained.  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Wilberforce,  and  Lord  North 
held  the  same  views,  and  even  George  III.  looked  with 
favour  on  the  measure,  which  had  long  been  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Pitt. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  single  fact,  says  Mr.  Lecky,  is  more 
apparent  in  the  Irish  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  than  the  strong  and  vehement  dread  of  a  Union  in 
Ireland.  He  adds  : — 

‘  If  the  judgement  I  have  formed  be  correct,  the  public  opinion  of 
Ireland  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  war  was  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  opposition  to  any  scheme  of  Union,  and  it  ran  so  strongly 
that  no  such  proposal  could  have  been  made  without  the  most  imminent 
danger.  In  the  period  between  1793  and  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  much  discredited,  and  the  alarms  and 
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dangers  of  the  time  had  shaken  many,  but  still  there  was  no  Irish 
party  which  would  have  ventured  openly  to  support  an  Union.  But 
the  scenes  of  horror  which  were  comprised  in  the  six  weeks  of  the 
rebellion  had  produced  a  great  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Government  calculated  that  if  they  pressed  on  the  Union 
without  delay,  they  would  find  two  strong,  broad  currents  of  gentiine 
opinion  in  its  favour. 

‘  One  of  these  sprang  from  the  alarm  of  the  Protestants  for  their 
Church,  their  property,  and  even  their  lives ;  from  their  conviction 
that  their  safety  depended  wholly  upon  the  presence  of  a  great  English 
force,  and  tliat  it  was  therefore  their  most  vital  interest  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  protector.  The  other  grew  out  of 
the  resentment,  the  panic,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  who  found 
an  insulting  and  lawless  spirit  of  Orange  ascendency  spreading  on  all 
.sides,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Catholic  cause  supreme  in  the 
Parliament.  The  hope  of  passing  under  a  more  tolerant  rule,  the 
gratification  of  humiliating  those  who  had  humiliated  them,  the  anger 
which  was  naturally  produced  by  the  burning  of  chapels  and  houses, 
and  by  the  Orange  badges  that  were  flaunted  on  every  side,  and  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  emancipation 
which  appeared  more  and  more  remote  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
had  given  many  Catholic  minds  an  undoubted  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Union.’  (Vol.  viii.  pp.  298,  299.) 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  a  very  elaborate  and  extended 
analysis  of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides,  both  in  the 
press  and  in  debate. 

In  Ireland  the  independence  of  the  local  Parliament 
was  supported  by  the  strong  pride  and  passion  of  nationality, 
which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  The  contest  was,  and  is 
in  fact,  one  which  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  our  race. 
It  is  the  old  contest  between  the  spirit  of  local  sove¬ 
reignty  (to  which  the  Germans  have  given  a  particular 
name)  and  the  spirit  of  empire.  It  prevailed  with  the 
utmost  intensity  in  ancient  Greece,  where  every  city  and 
every  island  clung  to  its  local  independence  and  wasted  its 
strength  in  continual  warfare,  insomuch  that  there  was  no 
Hellenic  Empire  until  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman 
crushed  the  liberties  of  divided  Greece.  In  Rome  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  gained  ground 
by  the  slow  and  gradual  annexation  and  incorporation  of 
tribal  and  provincial  communities  in  Italy  and  beyond  the 
Alps,  till  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  world.  In  modem 
Itdy  the  contrary  result  followed :  there,  too,  every  city  and 
every  petty  state  sacrificed  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
nation  to  the  passion  of  Home  Rule.  Even  in  mediaeval 
France  it  was  long  before  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  con¬ 
quered  the  independence  of  the  provinces.  In  Germany 
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local  sovereignty  continued  down  to  our  own  times  to 
assert  its  rights  by  civil  war,  and  the  great  fabric  of  the 
Empire  is  the  achievement  of  the  last  few  years.  The  recent 
civil  war  of  the  United  States  was  the  struggle  between 
local  sovereignty  and  the  power  of  the  Union.  Every¬ 
where  the  lesson  is  the  same.  The  local  sovereignty  of 
subordinate  communities  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  power,  and  of  the  benefits 
an  Imperial  State  has  alone  the  power  to  confer  on  a  united 
people.  The  spirit  of  parochial  nationality  is  strongest 
where  men  are  weakest.  In  such  communities  there  may 
be  much  national  conceit,  but  there  can  be  no  national 
greatness,  and  a  lurking  sense  of  inequality  begets  in  them 
an  excessive  jealousy  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
The  tendency  of  civilisation  and  good  government  is  to 
bind  more  closely  together  the  interest  of  cognate  races 
acknowledging  a  common  sovereign;  and  to  break  those 
ties  is  a  step  on  the  way  to  international  feuds,  if  not 
to  the  ruin  of  an  empire. 

What  the  Union  offered  and  gave  to  Ireland  was  in  lieu 
of  the  limited  powers  and  resources  of  a  provincial  legis¬ 
lature,  a  large  share  of  representation  and  power  in  the 
supreme  Council  of  the  Empire — an  influential  voice  in  the 
maintenance  or  overthrow  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
which  no  Irish  Parliament  possessed  —  freedom  of  ti-ade 
with  the  nearest  and  richest  country  in  the  world — and  a 
large  control  over  the  finances  of  the  Empire  and  the  policy 
of  the  State.  One  thing  was  unhappily  omitted  in  1800, 
namely,  the  gift  of  religious  equality,  which  justice  to  the 
Catholics  and  true  statesmanship  alike  demanded.  That 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  design  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he 
had  not  the  power  to  accomplish ;  and  the  omission  of  that 
article  marred  the  success  of  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Lecky  thinks 
that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  forced  the  King  to  accept  his 
policy,  and  that  he  was  bound  not  to  resign.  But  he  does 
not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
opinion,  that  course  would  have  driven  George  III.  into 
insanity.  The  true  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  state  of  the 
King’s  obstinate  and  disordered  intellect.  This  was  no 
mere  apprehension,  it  was  an  actual  occurrence.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
letter  to  the  King  announcing  the  change  in  his  policy  was 
written  on  the  31st  of  January;  the  King’s  peremptory 
refusal,  on  religious  grounds,  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
17th  of  February  the  King  was  ill ;  on  the  22nd  he  was  in 
a  high  phrensy  fever,  and  a  Eegency  was  talked  of ;  on  the 
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2nd  of  March  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  this  was  the 
crisis  of  the  disease,  and  from  that  moment  his  recovery  was 
rapid.  On  the  6th  of  March  Mr.  Pitt  caused  it  to  be  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  King,  through  Dr.  Willis,  that  he  would  never 
a^ain  raise  the  Catholic  question  during  his  Majesty’s  reign. 
It  was  held  by  men  of  all  parties  that  it  was  impossible  to 
override  the  King’s  scruples  by  a  Parliamentary  majority, 
which  would  have  cost  him  his  reason  and  his  life.  These 
are  facts  which  should  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Lecky ;  and 
although  we  sincerely  deplore  the  result,  which  deferred 
Catholic  Relief  for  thirty  years,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt 
at  least  had  no  alternative,  and  he  vindicated  his  own 
sincerity  by  resigning  office. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  failure  then,  it  has  been 
largely  redeemed  in  more  recent  times.  The  Test  Act  has 
been  repealed ;  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  has  been  carried ; 
the  Anglican  Church  has  been  disestablished ;  all  offices 
have  been  opened  to  all  men ;  the  entire  administration  of 
Ireland  is  carried  on  by  Irishmen,  with  the  occasional 
exception  of  the  Viceroy,  who  represents  the  Sovereign, 
and  his  Chief  Secretary.  In  place  of  the  licentious  militia 
and  yeomanry  of  1798,  public  order  is  maintained  by  an 
admirable  civil  Irish  Constabulary,  paid  in  great  part  by 
England.  A  broad  system  of  national  education  has  now 
been  established  for  more  than  fifty  years,  also  paid  in  great 
part  by  England.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been 
voted  by  the  united  Parliament  for  public  works  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  for  the  relief  of  distress.  A  system  of  poor-law 
relief  has  been  created.  The  municipal  corporations  of 
Ireland  have  been  reformed.  Land  Acts  have  been  passed 
which,  however  indefensible  on  sound  principles  of  public 
economy,  were  at  least  framed  with  a  view  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Irish  people.  With  these  results  before  us 
— and  at  this  very  moment  still  larger  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  agrarian  population  are  before  Parliament, 
which  are  gratefully  received  by  the  Irish  people — we 
fearlessly  assert  that  the  united  Parliament  has  done  infi¬ 
nitely  more  for  Ireland  than  any  local  Parliament  could 
have  attempted  to  accomplish. 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  fallacies  of  statesmanship, 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  prognostications  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  time,  whether  sinister  or  sanguine,  have  been  realised 
by  the  events,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Lord  Chatham.  No 
doubt  the  Bill  for  the  Union  was  carried  through  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  corrupt  means  and  influence.  Lord  Cornwallis 
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abhorred  the  dirty  work  he  was  compelled  to  perform,  hut  he 
was  compelled  to  perform  it  hy  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  that  is, 
of  duty  to  a  higher  object.  There  are  many  things  which  men 
may  be  compelled  to  do,  though  they  are  painful  and  odious. 
The  stratagems  of  war,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
hy  hostile  acts,  are  acts  which  no  man  would  willingly  resort 
to  ;  but  they  may  be  necessary  to  save  or  defend  a  State.  The 
British  Ministers  were  absolutely  convinced  that  a  legislative 
Union  was  the  only  means  by  which  Ireland  could  be  saved 
from  her  own  factions  and  defended  against  the  foreign  enemy 
with  whom  we  were  at  war.  It  was  the  utter  demoralisation 
of  the  Irish  which  forced  the  Viceroy  and  his  advisers  to  have 
recourse  to  means  of  influence  which  they  themselves  dis¬ 
approved,  unless  the  Irish  Parliament  were  to  be  dissolved, 
as  Cromwell  had  extinguished  it,  by  an  act  of  summary 
authority  and  violence,  which  would  have  been  far  more  ob¬ 
jectionable.  And,  in  fact,  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  was  not  dissolved  or  extinguished  ;  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  and  extended  on  far  broader  and  more  popular  prin¬ 
ciples  from  a  provincial  to  an  imperial  sphere  of  action. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  have  not  been  con¬ 
tracted  but  extended  by  the  Union,  to  a  degree  of  which  no 
man  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  had  a  conception  in 
1799. 

Every  page  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  book  attests  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  and  the  numerous  conspiracies 
which  had  existed  some  years  before,  were  all  based  on  the 
confident  hope  of  assistance  from  France,  then  at  war  with 
this  country,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Defenders  and 
United  Irishmen  were  ready  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
King  George  to  the  French  revolutionary  Republic.  Without 
French  aid  in  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  rebellion  was  hopeless.  The  French  cared 
nothing  for  the  rights  or  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  their  expe¬ 
ditions  were  ludicrous  failures.  They  had  played  the  same 
game  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites  in  1715  and  1745  ;  but  the 
delusion  prevailed  to  the  last.  To  the  British  Government 
the  danger  of  invasion  was  ever  present,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  leading  motives  of  their  policy.  Men  like  Tone  and  his 
followers  were  not  only  rebels  to  the  law,  but  traitors  to  the 
empire. 

To  the  reader  of  the  present  day  the  interest  of  the 
work  before  us  consists  not  so  much  in  the  record  of 
events  and  debates  which  occurred  nearly  a  century  ago,  as 
in  the  application  of  the  lesson  to  the  politics  in  which  we 
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are  ourselves  engaged.  Ireland  has  unquestionably  none  of 
the  causes  of  irritation  and  complaint  in  1890  that  it  had 
in  1798,  and  there  is  this  all-important  difference  between 
the  two  periods,  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  hos¬ 
tility  to  England  pervaded,  more  or  less,  almost  all  classes 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  North,  with  its  Presbyterians  and 
Republicans,  was  not  less  bitter  and  disturbed  than  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  the  South.  The  body  of  United  Irish¬ 
men  had  been  founded  and  was  led  by  men  of  rank,  property, 
and  influence.  At  the  present  time,  we  may  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  landowners,  the 
learned  professions,  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  with  not  a  few  eminent  Catholics,  are  staunch  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Union.  The  Vatican  itself  has  condemned 
the  proceedings  of  the  Nationalists,  as  contrary  to  public 
morality.  Mr.  Parnell  has  never  succeeded  in  enlisting 
in  his  band  a  single  adherent  above  the  level  of  the  merest 
political  adventurers  who  live  by  the  iniquitous  trade  of  agita¬ 
tion.  He  cannot  even  boast  of  a  following  such  as  was  led 
by  Mr.  O’Connell.  It  has  lost  in  weight  more  than  it  has 
gained  in  numbers.  No  man  who  is  not  dead  to  the  sense 
of  truth  and  honour  can  consent  without  a  blush  to  be 
herded  with  such  confederates,  and  recent  events  have 
shaken  to  the  root  a  profligate  alliance  which  cast  disgrace 
on  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 

But  there  is  this  similarity  between  the  rising  of  1798  and 
the  agitation  of  1890,  that  it  relies  mainly  on  foreign  support, 
and  the  new  agent  which  has  come  into  play  is  that,  in  place 
of  French  invasions,  we  have  to  deal  with  American  organi¬ 
sation  and  American  subsidies.  It  is  practically  admitted 
that  the  agitation  could  not  be  kept  alive  without  them. 
The  Nationalist  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  is  denationalised  by 
foreign  mendicancy.  There  is  no  genuine  hostility  to  the 
Union  now  existing  in  Ireland.  It  has  done  its  work  by 
rallying  to  the  empire  all  that  is  most  intelligent  and 
respected  in  the  island.  The  movement  which  still  prevails 
is  purely  artificial ;  it  is  supported  with  great  difficulty  by 
professional  agitators  who  owe  their  subsistence  to  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  a  part  of  the  American  population,  and  its  influence 
is  confined  to  the  peasantry  and  the  priests.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  these  practices,  these  conspiracies  on  a  foreign 
soil,  which  do  not  recoil  from  dynamite  and  murder,  even  of 
their  own  adepts,  are  condemned  by  the  wiser  heads  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  without  danger,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  might  lead  to  serious  differences 
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between  tbe  two  great  countries.  The  Americans  have  shown 
with  what  resolution,  and  by  what  sacrifices,  they  determined 
to  maintain  their  Federal  Union  against  a  rebellion  infinitely 
more  formidable  than  an  Irish  insurrection,  for  it  was  that 
of  the  entire  South  against  the  North ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strangest  inconsistencies  of  history  that  the  secession  of  an 
Irish  confederacy  from  Great  Britain  should  find  its  chief 
support  in  a  friendly  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  If  England  had  done  half  as  much  in  support  of 
the  South  as  has  been  done  by  the  Irish  Americans  and 
tolerated  by  the  American  Government,  war  would  probably 
have  ensued  between  the  two  countries.  The  war  between 
France  and  England  which  broke  out  in  1778  was  the 
result  of  the  assistance  given  by  France  to  the  American 
colonists. 

We  cannot  profess  to  feel,  except  as  a  matter  of  historical 
enquiry,  any  very  strong  interest  in  the  opinions  or  forecasts 
expressed  by  the  Irish  and  English  Parliaments  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  Union.  We  have  now  acquired  the 
experience  of  ninety  years,  during  which  Ireland  has  made 
greater  progress  in  freedom  and  in  prosperity  than  in  the 
preceding  five  centuries,  and  when  this  progress  has  been 
temporarily  arrested,  that  has  been  the  result  of  virulent 
party  contests,  not  for  Ireland,  but  for  oflBce  and  power. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  these  forecasts  were  on 
both  sides  equally  fallacious. 

‘It  has  been  justly  remarked,  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
fallibility  of  political  prescience,  that  the  special  danger  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  was  feared  from  the  influx  of  a  considerable  Irish 
element  into  the  British  Parliament,  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  of  each  successive  Administration.  “  It 
appears  to  me  evident,”  said  Grey,  “  that,  ultimately  at  least,  the  Irish 
members  will  afford  a  certain  accession  of  force  to  the  party  of  every 
Administration,”  and  “  that  their  weight  will  be  thrown  into  the  in¬ 
creasing  scale  of  the  Crown.”  In  order  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
Grey  proposed  that  the  Irish  representation  should  be  reduced  to 
eighty-five,  and  that  the  English  representation  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  rendered  more  popular  by  the  disfranchisement  of  forty 
decayed  boroughs.  Wilberforce,  though  in  general  favourable  to  the 
Union,  shared  the  fears  of  Grey,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Irish 
element  “  could  not  fail  to  be  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  ;  ”  and  although  Pitt  believed  the  danger  to  be 
exaggerated,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  real  one,  and  attempted  to 
meet  it  by  a  clause  limiting  to  twenty  the  Irish  placemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  representation  has  proved  the  exact  opposite  of  what  was 
predicted.  A  majority  of  Irish  members  turned  the  balance  in  favour 
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of  the  great  democratic  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  from  that  day  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  democratic  measure  which  they  have  not  powerfully 
assisted.  When,  indeed,  we  consider  the  votes  that  they  have  given, 
the  principles  they  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  English 
legislation,  and  the  influence  they  have  exercised  on  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that  their  presence  in  the  British  P<irliament  has  proved  the  most 
powerful  of  all  agents  in  accelerating  the  democratic  transformation  of 
English  politics. 

On  the  side  of  the  supporters  of  the  Union,  there  was,  at  least,  equal 
fallibility.  Pitt  himself,  in  discussing  the  amount  of  the  Irish  repre¬ 
sentation,  expressed  his  hope  and  expectation  that  the  two  countries 
would  be  so  completely  identified  by  the  measure,  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  little  importance  in  what  proportion  the  representatives  were 
assigned  to  one  or  other  part  of  the  United  Empire.  “  Let  this  Union 
take  place,”  said  Lord  Hawkesbury,  “  and  all  Irish  party  will  be 
extinguished.  There  will  then  be  no  parties  but  the  parties  of  the 
British  Empire.”  (Vol.  viii.  pp.  483,  484.)* 

We  {gladly  acknowledge  the  efficient  support  which  the 
Irish  members  of  the  united  Parliament  have  given  to  the 
Liberal  Administrations  and  Liberal  measures  of  the  last  half- 
century.  It  is  notorious  that  without  that  support  neither 
Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  nor  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell  could  have  retained  office ;  and  the  Irish  Whig 
members,  w’ho  have  since  been  displaced  by  Mr.  Parnell’s 
nominees,  were  amongst  the  most  able,  enlightened,  and 
patriotic  statesmen  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  many 

*  Few  things  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lecky,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  noticed  the  attitude  of  the  Whig  peers,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  prote^sts  made  by  them  in  the  British  House  of  Lords 
(see  Rogers’s  ‘Protests  of  the  Lords,’  vol.  ii.).  On  June  15,  1798, 
twelve  peers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Whig  party  entered  a  vigorous 
prote.«t  against  the  extraordinary  irregularity  that  ‘  Ministers  had 
studiously  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the  House  a  fact  of  such 
transcendent  magnitude  and  concern  to  the  whole  empire  as  the 
existence  of  a  rebellion  raging  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  measures 
employed  for  the  suppression  thereof  had  been  taken  without  the 
consent,  advice,  or  knowledge  of  Parliament  ’ — certainly  a  most  just 
and  proper  remonstrance.  The  protests  subsequently  taken  against 
the  Act  of  Union  were  not  so  numerously  signed,  but  chiefly  by 
Lord  Holland,  then  a  young  man.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Lord  Carnarvon. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  exaggerated  language,  such  as  ‘  because  the 
proposed  Union  has  been  so  manufactured  as  to  bury  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  both  countries  in  one  common  grave.’  One  of  these 
protests  (March  23,  1801)  was  expressed  in  .such  violent  language, 
having  been  composed,  it  is  said,  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  it  was 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  House. 
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years  the  fusion  of  the  Liberal  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  led  to  the  most  beneficial  results,  for  on  the  one 
hand  the  vehemence  of  the  Irish  party  was  controlled  and 
moderated  by  their  English  allies,  and  on  the  other  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government  was  impelled  in  a  Liberal 
direction  by  its  Irish  supporters.  It  was  reserved  for  our 
own  times  to  see  the  extreme  faction  of  Irish  politicians, 
enemies  of  the  Union  and  antagonists  of  English  govern¬ 
ment,  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  over  the  Liberal 
party,  which  has  led  some  of  the  men  who  inherited  the 
great  traditions  of  the  English  Whigs  to  accept  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  dependence  on  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates,  and  com¬ 
pelled  others,  not  less  attached  to  Liberal  principles,  to 
provide  by  an  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  for  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  Empire. 

That  certainly  is  a  result  which  never  crossed  the  mind  of 
man  in  1 800,  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  French  proverb  that 
‘  the  unforeseen  is  what  happens.’  We  remember  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Gladstone  say,  not  many  years  ago,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  one  seventh  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  could  dictate  to  Parliament.  ‘  Yes,’  was  the  rejoinder, 
‘  but  how  if  the  other  six  parts  are  equally  divided  ?  ’  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  foresee  that  an  independent  Irish 
party  in  the  House,  strictly  disciplined  and  united,  might 
have  a  casting  vote,  and  therefore  decide  the  policy  and  the 
fate  of  Governments.  The  existence  of  such  a  party  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  Constitution. 

We  have  been  led  somewhat  astray  from  Mr.  Lecky’s 
valuable  book  by  the  light  it  casts  on  contemporary  politics, 
reflected  from  a  remote  past,  though  it  is  due  to  the  author 
to  say  that  he  has  scrupulously  abstained  from  any  departure 
from  the  historical  character  of  his  undertaking.  No  doubt 
it  is  useful  to  remember  by  what  troubles  and  trials  the  Union 
was  rendered  inevitable,  and  what  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
before  that  salutary  measure  was  passed.  To  compare  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  she  had  what  was  called  a  national  Parliament, 
with  her  present  condition,  is,  in  our  judgement,  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  Union.  To  England  the 
existence  of  the  Union  may  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  our 
security,  though  it  is  not  unattended  with  onerous  duties ; 
but  to  Ireland  herself  it  is  a  question  of  existence,  if  the 
island  is  not  to  be  abandoned  to  revolution  and  civil  war. 
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Aet.  II. — ■!.  Old  Creole  Days.  By  George  W.  Cable.  8vo. 
New  York :  1879. 

2.  The  G-randissimes.  By  Geoege  W.  Cable.  8vo.  New 
York:  1881. 

3.  Madame  Delphine.  By  George  W.  Cable.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1881. 

4.  Dr.  Sevier.  By  Geoege  W.  Cable.  8vo.  Edinburgh : 
1884. 

5.  Bon  Aventure.  By  George  W.  Cable.  8vo.  London : 
1888. 

6.  Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana.  By  George  W.  Cable. 
8vo.  New  York :  1889. 

7.  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  jpsewd.  [i.e.  Mary  N.  Murfree].  8vo.  Boston 
(Mass.) :  1884. 

8.  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  8vo.  Boston  (Mass.) :  1884. 

9.  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain.  By  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  8vo.  London :  1885. 

10.  Down  the  Ravine.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
8vo.  Boston  (Mass.)  :  1885. 

11.  In  the  Clouds.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  8vo. 
Boston  (Mass.)  :  1887. 

12.  The  Story  of  Keedor  Bluffs.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  8vo.  London :  1888. 

13.  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  8vo.  London :  1889. 

TYuring  the  first  sixty  years  of  American  independence, 
England  and  America  drifted  far  apart.  The  breach 
was  widened  by  mutual  misconceptions  of  national  life, 
character,  and  habits.  English  critics  assumed  offensive 
airs  of  patronage  towards  the  nascent  literature  of  the  New 
World.  Communication  between  the  two  countries  was 
difficult.  The  ‘  traveller’s  tales  ’  of  English  Munchausens 
were  numerous ;  splenetic  Liberals,  who  had  expected  a 
Republican  Utopia  of  Libert}',  vented  their  disappointment 
in  vulgar  burlesques  of  the  truth ;  hasty  tourists  brought 
back  superficial  pictures  of  society  as  the  fruit  of  their 
holiday  scampers  through  the  States.  On  the  other  side, 
Americans  did  little  to  remove  the  false  impressions  which 
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were  created  by  English  travellers.  They  painted  no  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  own  daily  life ;  their  injudicious  answers  to 
foreign  criticism,  or  volumes  of  gasconade,  which  made  the 
utterances  of  Monsieur  ParolleS  models  of  modesty,  gave 
plausibility  to  the  most  unfounded  reports.  Within  more 
recent  years  literature,  and  especially  fiction,  has,  as  it  were, 
introduced  the  two  nations  to  each  other.  It  has  not 
always  exhibited  either  people  in  the  best  light,  but  it  has 
removed  many  of  those  popular  misconceptions  which  prove 
prolific  parents  of  popular  prejudice.  The  novelists  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  done  as  much  as  steam  and 
telegraphy  to  foster  kindly  feelings  between  kindred  peoples. 
They  have  proved  more  efficient  guardians  of  the  peace  than 
a  score  of  presidents  or  premiers.  This  fact  alone  justifies 
a  study  of  American  fiction.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  remembered  that  American  novels  circulate  as  widely 
in  this  country  as  the  productions  of  native  authors,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  growth  of 
fictitious  literature  in  the  New  World,  its  present  conditions, 
and  apparent  tendencies. 

American  fiction  is  not  yet  a  century  old.  Its  sudden 
growth  in  a  new,  but  highly  civilised,  country  naturally 
presents  features  different  from  those  which  mark  its  gradual 
rise  in  an  old  country.  It  is  often  said  that  American 
novelists  are  necessarily  realistic,  analytical,  and  anatomical, 
because  they  have  little  historical  background,  no  salient 
class  distinctions,  and  a  civilisation  which  is  essentially 
utilitarian  in  its  nature.  The  fact  that  American  novelists 
mainly  devote  themselves  to  the  portraiture  of  everyday 
characters,  or  to  photographs  of  contemporary  life,  is  true. 
Their  works  are  deficient  in  creative  power,  and  triviality  is 
their  curse.  But  the  explanation  seems  to  us  inadequate. 
America  has  a  history  of  a  stirring  kind,  neither  too  remote 
for  interest,  nor  too  recent  for  romance.  She  still  possesses 
provincialisms  which  no  plane  of  society  has  levelled  to  uni¬ 
formity.  From  the  days  of  ‘  Poor  Richard  ’  a  masterful 
practicality  has  reigned  supreme  in  the  New  World.  Labour- 
saving  automata  have  supplanted  the  finer  things  of  life ; 
the  prevalent  mania  is  the  pursuit  of  mammon ;  success  is 
measured  by  money.  But,  if  the  body  has  thus  outgrown 
the  soul,  America  only  exaggerates  the  conditions  and  the 
standards  of  the  Old  World.  Some  other  reason  must  be 
found  for  the  want  of  creative  power,  depth,  passion,  and 
richness  which  characterises  American  fiction. 

The  explanation  partly  lies,  as  we  believe,  in  the  mental 
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and  physical  deficiencies  of  the  American  nation.  The 
nervous  effects  of  the  rapidity  with  which  men  and  women  ; 

live  in  the  New  World  are  accentuated  by  infiuences  of  | 

climate.  A  certain  delicacy  of  feature,  grace  of  movement,  j 

neatness  of  pose,  distinguish  both  the  mental  and  the 
physical  products  of  the  country.  Its  literature,  like  its 
beauty,  belongs  to  nervous,  highly  strung,  keenly  susceptible 
organisations.  American  artists  are  dexterous  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  lights  and  shades ;  they  dispose  sketches  upon  the  j 

canvas  with  the  cleverness  of  French  masters.  American 
poets  call  up  graceful  images  in  graceful  words,  and  invest  j 

common  life  with  an  air  of  refinement.  American  thought  • 

is  apt  to  be  superficial.  Their  thinkers  rarely  think  a  j 

thing  out ;  they  are  suggestive  rather  than  forcible ;  they  1 

play  with  their  difficulties  as  cats  play  with  mice ;  they 
rarely  grapple  with  problems  and  squeeze  from  them  their 
life.  Their  theologians  expatiate  on  creeds  which  are  net-  j 

works  of  dogmatic  mysticism,  or  compounds  of  Puritanism  1 

with  transcendental  sentiment.  American  humour  is  rarely 
of  a  rollicking  kind ;  it  is  dry,  not  rich ;  fine  rather  than 
deep ;  subtle,  not  broad.  It  depends  upon  quick  percep¬ 
tions  of  analogies,  or  upon  exaggerations  of  facts,  rather 
than  upon  a  broadly  comic  sensibility.  Americans  have 
produced  no  plays  which  deserve  the  name,  and  in  power 
of  dramatic  invention  they  are  deficient.  Their  voices, 
like  their  laughter,  are  seldom  rich  or  rounded,  as  though 
they  proceeded  from  hidden  recesses  of  being.  Their  variety 
of  the  English  language  is  modified  so  as  to  gain  time. 

Their  utterance  is  rapid ;  they  drop  their  voices  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  in  their  harry  to  reach  the  next; 
their  idioms  are  compressed  ;  even  their  spelling  is  clipped. 

Cold,  self-possessed,  precocious,  alert,  keen-witted,  Americans 
seem  wanting  in  fervour,  passion,  repose,  and  expansiveness. 

Their  versatility  is  phenomenal :  but  the  gift  is  dangerous 
if  it  dissipates  powers  or  squanders  talents.  Few  writers 
devote  themselves  to  letters  as  their  sole  vocation  with  the 
self-devotion  by  which  alone  the  highest  literary  work  is 
produced.  Novel-writing  is  not  undertaken  by  persons  who 
have  any  special  aptitude  for  the  work.  It  forms  an  inter¬ 
lude  in  the  literary  life  of  writers  who  are  also  versifiers, 
critics,  essayists,  biographers,  and  journalists.  Something 
like  the  classification  of  literature  which  prevails  in  the 
Old  World  is  required  in  the  New.  A  fatal  facility  of  speech 
gives  undue  preponderance  to  talk ;  newspapers  and  maga- 
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zines  usurp  the  place  of  books ;  the  best  men  become  editors 
instead  of  authors;  everyone  is  content  to  be  the  telegraph 
of  public  opinion. 

These  national  characteristics  mark  the  products  of 
American  novelists.  In  England,  the  same  currents  are 
flowing  with  alarming  rapidity.  In  the  stress  and  strain  of 
life,  Englishmen  also  are  losing  their  solidity,  their  repose, 
their  reserved  strength,  both  of  mind  and  body.  England 
is  growing  Americanised,  and  the  similarity  between  the 
two  nations  is,  in  our  opinion,  becoming  daily  more  marked. 
Grace,  freshness,  quickness  of  perception,  are  the  gifts  of  the 
best  American  novelists.  But,  as  a  rule,  these  gifts  are 
counterbalanced  by  limitations,  which  are  as  much  physical 
as  intellectual ;  strength,  depth,  richness,  pathos,  are  want¬ 
ing.  In  its  extravagant,  or  imitative  stages,  American 
Action  retained  the  verdancy  of  youth.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  it  passed  with  a  bound  into  a  literature  of  old 
age.  The  times  have  been  against  America,  so  far  as  the 
highest  work  of  matured  intellectual  power  is  concerned. 
New  England,  at  least,  has  entered  too  soon  upon  an 
Alexandrian  era  of  keen  criticism  and  feeble  production.  It 
is  to  these  conditions  that  we  attribute  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  American  fiction.  American  novelists  excel  in 
short  stories.  Theirs  is  the  gift  of  representing  episodes, 
incidents,  phases,  not  the  power  of  constructing  well- 
compacted  plots  or  creating  composite  characters.  Their 
strength  lies  in  alertness  of  observation  and  acuteness  of 
analytical  perception.  In  simple  outline  sketches,  the 
quickness  with  which  salient  peculiarities  are  seized  gives 
the  figures  vitality.  In  more  finished  pictures,  especially  in 
the  higher  scales  of  humanity,  creative  sympathy  is  more 
valuable  than  subtlety  of  analysis  or  rapidity  of  perception. 
Elaborate  portraits,  painted  by  American  novelists,  may 
arrest  attention  by  scientific  drawing  of  muscles,  yet  they 
are  little  more  than  lifeless  mechanisms.  The  artist  must 
give  something  of  his  own,  or  the  features  necessarily  remain 
wooden.  Except  keen  observation,  felicity  of  expression, 
and  technical  skill,  American  novelists  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  their  lay-figures.  Too  artistic  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  beyond  their  powers,  they  rarely  approach  great 
subjects  or  great  characters.  If  they  make  the  efibrt, 
the  passion  is  usually  melodramatic — in  other  words,  un¬ 
real  ;  the  pathos  is  forced,  because  it  is  artificial ;  the 
sentiment  is  pitched  beyond  their  strength,  and  therefore 
exaggerated.  Consequently  they  restrict  themselves  to 
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ranges  of  feeling  which  lie  uniformly  low,  and  to  a  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  realistically  photographic. 

These  preliminary  observations,  which  we  believe  to  be 
generally,  though  not  universally,  well  founded,  conduct  us 
first  to  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  American  fiction,  and 
secondly  to  its  present  outlook  and  tendencies.  The  subject 
is  too  vast  to  be  treated  with  anything  approaching  to  com¬ 
pleteness  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  We  propose 
to  divide  our  hasty  sketch  of  the  history  of  American  fiction 
into  two  broad  periods :  (1)  before  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South ;  (2)  after  the  war.  That  tremendous 
event  is,  as  it  were,  the  watershed  of  the  literature  of  the 
people.  Before  the  war,  American  fiction  was  European; 
since  the  war,  its  legitimate  products  have  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  national,  and  distinctively  American. 

The  growth  of  imaginative  literature  was  naturally  slow 
in  America.  Neither  the  Colonial  epoch  nor  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period  left  space  for  its  developement.  The  early 
colonists  were  absorbed  in  their  work  and  their  religion. 
Prose  fiction  was  unknown  or  proscribed.  Poetry  began 
with  the  Bay  Psalm  hook,  and  for  two  hundred  years  it 
retained  its  stiff  Puritan  form.  Except  for  bibliographers,  and 
apart  from  sermons,  controversial  theology,  and  metaphysics, 
the  literature  of  America  commences  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet — au  American 
‘  Du  Bartas  ’ — of  the  old  Dutch  poets  Stendam  and  Selyns, 
of  Michael  Wigglesworth,  the  Quarles  of  the  New  World,  or 
of  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  negro  poetess,  possesses  only  an 
antiquarian  interest.  The  Revolution  period  produced 
orators,  statesmen,  and  politicians,  but  no  men  of  letters. 
Between  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Independence  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  rapid  change 
passed  over  the  face  of  American  society.  The  intellectual  stir 
which  accompanied  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  decline 
of  the  narrow  theocratic  ideal,  the  growth  of  large  cities, 
the  rise  of  a  cultured,  leisured  class,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  profession  of  letters.  Common  interests,  the  absorption 
of  conflicting  race-elements,  the  removal  of  local  barriers, 
gave  the  nascent  literature  impetus  and  direction.  The 
spirit  that  prompted  the  refusal  of  British  tea  induced  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  importation  of  British  fiction.  Aanerica 
could  not  long  remain  content  with  books  of  amusement 
written  for  another  continent  in  a  different  stage  of  material 
civilisation.  She  required  a  picture  of  herself — not  of  the 
mother  country.  But  at  first  the  declaration  of  literary 
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independence  was  vigorously  opposed.  In  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  life,  traditions  of  English  toryism  and  English  manners 
struggled  with  the  demands  and  the  want  of  manners  of  an 
eager,  youthful  democracy.  So  also  in  the  literary  world, 
the  Wo  conflicting  elements  long  contended  for  the 
mastery. 

‘  Two  things,’  says  Ryall  Tyler,  ‘  were  wanting — that  we 
‘  write  our  books  of  amusements,  and  that  they  exhibit  our 
‘own  manners.’  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  his  ‘Algerine 
‘Captives’  in  1797.  But  he  succeeded  in  neither  of  his 
aims.  His  book  is  too  dull  to  amuse,  and  too  generalised  to 
depict  American  society.  Tyler  belongs  to  the  small  group 
of  American  novelists  who  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  band  of  pioneers  wrote  novels  in 
America,  not  American  novels.  Even  Brown  painted  neither 
his  own  country  nor  his  own  time. 

Kyall  Tyler’s  novel  is  less  well  known  than  his  dramas ; 
but,  except  by  professed  students  of  literature,  both  are 
forgotten.  Only  two  names  among  American  novelists  of 
the  eighteenth  century  deserve  commemoration — those  of 
Hugh  Brackenridge  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Bracken- 
ridge  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1748,  he  edited  the 
‘  United  States  Magazine  ’  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
A  Federalist  as  the  term  was  then  understood,  he  opposed  the 
new  Federal  Constitution  lest  it  should  create  a  united  state 
rather  than  a  union  of  states.  A  prime  mover  in  the  Whisky 
Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote  in  1794  a 
vindication  of  his  own  share  in  the  movement.  Democrat 
though  he  was,  he  dreaded  the  dangers  of  democracy  among 
an  uneducated  people.  With  a  true  prevision  of  the  power 
of  fiction  as  an  instrument  in  political  warfare,  he  made 
these  forebodings  the  subject  of  his  ‘Modern  Chivalry.’ 
The  first  part  of  the  novel  was  published  in  1796,  the  second 
in  1806.  It  recounts  the  adventures  of  Captain  Farrago 
and  his  servant,  Teague  O’Regan.  The  former  is  a  Don 
Quixote  of  the  New  World  ;  the  latter  is  an  ignorant  Irish 
bogtrotter,  who  is  perpetually  thrust  into  offices  of  political 
responsibility  for  which  he  is  totally  unfitted. 

The  interest  of  Brackenridge’s  ‘  Modern  Chivalry  ’  is 
political  rather  than  literary.  The  reveiae  is  the  case  with 
the  romances  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  first  American 
novelist  who  deserves  the  name,  and  the  first  American 
writer  who  made  a  profession  of  letters.  Few  persons  in 
America  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  of  Brown.  His  fame,  such 
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as  it  was,  came  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Yet  it  is  no 
slight  distinction  that,  of  all  the  writers  of  fiction,  he 
exercised  the  strongest  infiuence  over  the  mind  of  Shelley. 
His  novels  display  traces  of  the  infiuence  of  the  romantic 
school  of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe.  But  Godwin  was  his  master. 
With  some  of  his  earnestness  of  manner  and  intensity  of 
purpose,  though  with  little  of  his  insight  into  character, 
Brown  is  a  crude,  irregular,  coarser  Godwin.  The  spell 
that  he  exercises  is  unrefined,  and  his  effects  are  produced 
by  the  raw  exhibition  of  wonders  and  disasters.  Yet,  at 
his  best,  his  intense  concentration  gives  to  his  work  some  of 
the  hard  impressiveness  of  ‘  Caleb  Williams,’  a  book  in  which 
he  recognised  ‘  transcendent  merit.’  As  Godwin  began  with 
‘Political  Justice,’  so  Brown  commenced  with  ‘ Alcuin,’  a 
dialogue  on  the  rights  of  women  and  a  dialectical  discussion 
of  marriage  and  divorce — a  work  known  to  us  only  through 
the  extracts  given  in  Dunlap’s  wretched  life  of  the  author. 
Here,  too,  may  be  traced  the  infiuence  of  the  husband  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft.  To  his  championship  of  women’s 
rights  Brown  probably  owed  the  high  ideal  of  the  female 
character,  which  inspired  him  with  the  portrait  of  Con- 
stantia  in  ‘  Ormond,’  and  won  for  him  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Margaret  Fuller.  Of  his  novels,  ‘  Wieland’ 
(1798)  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  ‘  Ormond  ’  (1799)  the 
finest,  product  of  his  talent.  Living  in  a  new  country  which 
was  feverishly  intent  on  finding  the  high  road  to  wealth. 
Brown  dwells  almost  exclusively  in  the  remote  bypaths  of 
human  nature.  In  many  points  he  gave  the  keynote  to  his 
successors.  Fond  of  framing  Utopian  systems,  always 
weaving  mysteries,  explaining  novelties  by  still  greater 
novelties,  dwelling  in  a  phosphorescent  climate,  searching  for 
eery  phenomena  in  the  laboratories  of  medical  friends,  em¬ 
ploying  such  undefined  obscure  agencies  as  somnambulism, 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  ventriloquism,  he  is  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  Poe,  Holmes,  Winthrop,  Hawthorne,  O’Brien,  and 
a  large  school  of  American  authors.  His  plots  are  crude 
and  irregular  ;  his  sensibility  is  exaggerated  ;  his  horrors 
are  accumulated  wholesale  ;  his  atmosphere  is  malarial.  Yeu 
with  all  his  glaring  faults  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  his 
ability.  Stiff,  ungainly,  monotonous,  his  imagination  is 
narrow  in  range.  For  that  very  reason  it  is  more  intense. 
He  creates  an  impression  of  truth  by  his  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  his  detail,  his  unvarying  insistency,  even  when  the 
reader  most  recoils  from  his  improbable  horrors. 

Such  were  the  late  beginnings  of  American  fiction.  But 
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although  Brown,  in  ‘  Arthur  Mervyn,’  paints  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  ‘  Edgar  Huntley  ’ 
introduces  some  of  the  savage  figures  that  haunt  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  wilderness,  his  romances  cannot  be  called,  in  a 
true  sense  of  the  words,  national  or  distinctively  American. 
The  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  were  the  seed¬ 
time  for  the  coming  harvest,  which,  in  quantity  at  least, 
became  abundant  after  1821.  Within  that  period  a  number 
of  literary  Americans  reached  their  intellectual  maturity. 
Allston,  the  painter,  and  the  author  of  ‘  Monaldi,’  was  born 
in  1779.  Paulding,  the  collaborateur  of  Irving  and  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Dutchman’s  Fireside,’  was  born  in  the  same 
year.  Timothy  Flint,  who  in  ‘  Francis  Berriau  ’  told  the 
tale  of  the  Mexican  war  in  the  days  of  Iturbide,  was  born  in 
1780.  The  next  fifteen  years  witnessed  the  births  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  (1783),  Miss  Leslie  (1786),  R.  H.  Dana  (1787), 
Cooper  (1789),  Miss  Sedgwick  (1790),  Neal  (1791),  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Kennedy  (1795).  The  list  contains  only  two  names 
of  men  whose  fame  is  European — Washington  Irving  and 
Cooper.  Yet  a  few  words  are  justly  due  to  their  forgotten 
contemporaries. 

American  fiction,  it  must  be  remembered,  still  lay  in  the 
cradle.  On  the  one  hand  it  tended  to  copy  English  models ; 
on  the  other,  to  walk  at  all  hazards  alone.  It  is  either 
feebly  imitative,  or  absurdly  exaggerated.  Few  writere,  at 
this  early  stage,  occupied  a  more  important  position  than 
Paulding.  He  owed  his  influence  as  much  to  his  political 
as  to  his  literary  reputation ;  and  he  exercised  it  in  favour 
of  independence.  In  ‘Salmagundi’  (1807)  he  aided  the 
two  Irvings  to  satirise  the  follies  of  fashionable  social  life 
in  the  style  of  the  ‘  Spectator.’  But  twenty  years  of  offen¬ 
sive  literary  patronage  changed  his  tone.  He  became  the 
protagonist  of  his  countrymen  against  the  superciliousness 
of  English  criticism.  His  ‘  Brother  Jonathanism  ’  increased 
as  the  battle  waxed  hotter.  In  the  ‘  Backwoodsman  ’  (1818) 
he  gave  free  vent  to  the  national  sentiment.  Four  of  his 
lines  did  frequent  duty  on  patriotic  platforms  and  are  neither 
worse  nor  better  than  the  rest  of  his  verse  : 

‘  Neglected  Muse  of  this  our  Western  clime, 

How  long  in  servile  imitative  rhyme 
Wilt  thou  thy  stifled  energies  enchain, 

And  tread  the  worn-out  path  still  o’er  again  ?  * 

In  prose  and  verse  this  is  the  burden  of  his  utterances. 
Again  and  again  he  recurs  to  the  charge,  and  laughs  at 
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Brother  Jonathan  for  flaunting  in  the  secondhand  finery 
of  Europe.  Possessing  no  dramatic  talent  and  no  great 
skill  in  narration,  he  took  to  novel-writing,  as  he  himself 
says,  ‘  as  people  engage  in  the  tobacco  or  grocery  line  from 
‘  seeing  others  prosper  mightily  in  the  business.’  Nowadays 
his  novels  are  unreadable.  In  the  same  attempt  at  precocious 
independence,  John  Neal  ‘  out-Jonathaned  ’  Paulding.  In 
the  preface  to  ‘  Rachel  Dyer  ’  (1828)  he  indignantly  protests 
against  classical  English,  and  appeals  to  his  countrymen  ‘  to 
‘  launch  into  space  and  found  a  new  republic  of  letters.’  His 
own  example  proved  a  warning.  In  an  exaggerated  affected 
style,  jerky,  jaunty,  and  out  of  breath,  he  proved  the  fatal 
fluency  of  his  pen  by  pouring  forth  a  succession  of  novels, 
tragedies,  newspaper  ai’ticles,  and  miscellaneous  essays.  It 
has  never  been  our  fortune  to  read  a  more  insufferably  con¬ 
ceited  volume  than  his  ‘  Wandering  Recollections.’  But 
Paulding  and  Neal  had  the  tide  of  popular  sentiment 
flowing  with  them.  Unless  this  fact  is  appreciated,  it  is 
impossible  to  realise  the  value  of  Washington  Irving  to 
American  literature. 

Outside  the  eddy  of  these  conflicting  currents  stood  Miss 
Sedgwick.  Representing,  as  she  did,  the  highest  culture 
of  the  society  of  Boston,  and  placidly  contented  with  the 
conditions  of  the  New  World,  she  was  little  tempted  to  join 
Neal’s  crusade  against  classical  English,  to  re-echo  Irving’s 
flattery  of  English  manners  and  customs,  or  to  vie  with  Cooper 
in  his  irritable  partisanship  for  America.  Miss  Sedgwick  was 
not  the  first  female  novelist.  Susannah  Rowson,  born  at 
Portsmouth  in  1762,  was  her  best-known  predecessor. 
Actress,  schoolmistress,  dramatist,  poet,  compiler  of  school¬ 
books,  Mrs.  Rowson  also  wrote  a  number  of  novels.  Into 
‘Charlotte  Temple’  (1790),  ‘Rebecca;  or.  The  Pille-de- 
Chambre  ’  (1792),  and ‘Charlotte’s  Daughter’  (posthumously 
published  in  1828),  she  has  thrown  many  of  her  experiences 
of  American  society  during  the  war.  ‘  Charlotte  Temple,’ 
written  in  the  stilted  sentimental  style  of  the  day,  still  finds 
readers.  In  its  main  outlines  it  is  a  true  story,  opening 
with  the  journey  of  two  young  English  officers  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  under  orders  to  join  their  regiments  in  America. 
The  real  name  of  Charlotte  Temple  was  Charlotte  Stanley, 
who  was  thrown  on  the  streets  of  New  York  by  her  betrayer. 
Colonel  Montresor,  the  Colonel  Montraville  of  Mrs.  Rowson’s 
novel.  Like  the  villain  of  the  story.  Colonel  Montresor 
afterwards  married  in  New  York.  By  a  strange  Nemesis, 
his  eldest  son  became  engaged  to  his  daughter  by  Charlotte 
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Stanley.  This  part  of  the  story  is  told  in  the  sequel  to 
‘  Charlotte  Temple,’  which  was  published  after  Mrs.  Rowson’s 
death  under  the  title  of  ‘  Charlotte’s  Daughter.’  Matilda 
Warren’s  melodramatic  piety,  and  Hannah  Forster’s  well- 
meant  warnings,  are  forgotten  with  such  books  as  ‘  The 
‘  Gamesters  ’  or  ‘  The  Coquette.’  Mrs.  Tenney’s  ‘  Female 
‘  Quixotism  ’  is  a  satire  upon  the  sentimentalism  which 
prevailed  in  Ameidca,  as  well  as  in  England,  at  the  close  of 
the  century.  But  though  Miss  Sedgwick  was  not  the  first, 
she  was  by  far  the  best,  of  the  women-novelists  of  the  early 
period.  She  has  been  called  an  American  Miss  Edgworth, 
and  she  deserves  the  name  for  the  aim,  if  not  the  power,  of 
her  writing.  Moral  sentiment  is  rarely  absent  from  her 
books.  All  her  work  is  permeated  by  good  sense  and  good 
feeling.  Her  novels,  in  spite  of  their  diflfuseness,  are  still 
readable.  Beginning  with  ‘  New  England  Tales  ’  in  1822, 
she  touched  on  many  points  of  American  history  and  society. 

*  Redwood  ’  (1824)  is  worth  a  glance  for  its  picture  of 
Virginian  society,  the  household  of  Mr.  Lenox,  Debby 
Lenox,  and  life  at  Lebanon  springs.  ‘Hope  Leslie’  (1827), 
a  story  of  colonial  life  in  1650,  contains,  in  Magawisca, 
the  Red  Indian  heroine,  an  impossibly  idealised  character, 
which  is  at  least  interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  conception. 
But  it  was  as  a  writer  of  tales  of  moral  sentiment  and 
juvenile  stories  that  Miss  Sedgwick  did  best  service.  In 
this  field  American  writers  have  deservedly  gained  a  high 
reputation ;  and  as  the  precursor  of  Eliza  Leslie,  M.  E. 
Cumins,  M.  L.  Charlesworth,  Fanny  Fern,  Susan  Warner, 
Louisa  Alcott,  and,  above  all,  Jacob  Abbott,  Miss  Sedgwick, 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  her  countrymen. 

In  literary  history,  Paulding,  Neal,  Kennedy,  and  Miss 
Sedgwick  are  not  forgotten.  In  literature  itself,  the  only 
two  names  which  the  world  remembers  are  those  of 
Washington  Irving  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  They  are  the 
best  representatives  of  the  two  conflicting  elements  in 
American  fiction — inherited  traditions  and  national  senti¬ 
ment. 

It  is  easy  to  decry  the  merits  of  Irving,  to  attribute  his 
success  to  favourable  circumstances,  to  define  the  limitations 
of  his  powers.  Possibly  Americans  are  prone  to  depreciate, 
Englishmen  to  exaggerate,  his  merits.  His  Addisonian 
imitations,  and  his  admiration  of  the  Old  World,  flatter  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  one  as  much  as  they  offend  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  other.  Irving’s  writings  came  as 
a  revelation  to  an  English  public,  which  was  astonished  to 
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find  that  an  American  could  not  only  appreciate  their 
habits  and  customs,  but  also  handle  their  language  with  a 
grace  which  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  either  continent 
could  rival.  Writings,  based  upon  the  impressions  created 
by  the  Old  World  in  a  refined  observer  from  the  New, 
possessed  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  a  virgin  piquancy. 
His  graceful  style  makes  his  *  Sketch  Book  ’  and  ‘  Bracebridge 
‘  Hall  ’  English  classics.  Nor  did  he  altogether  lose  his 
charm  when,  in  his  later  writings,  he  became  more  studied, 
and  allowed  a  careful  elegance  to  take  the  place  of  natural 
simplicity.  But  his  real  triumphs  were  won  in  his  Dutch 
stories.  Kip  van  Winkle  and  Ichabod  Crane  deserve  im¬ 
mortality  by  the  side  of  the  Primroses  and  Flamboroughs. 
His  nom-de-plume  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  is  singularly  appro¬ 
priate.  He  is  dexterous  in  his  management  of  light  and 
shade,  with  an  artist’s  eye  for  effects  and  an  artist’s  taste 
for  disposition  and  arrangement.  But  his  sketches  are 
chalk  drawings  rather  than  paintings.  They  resemble  copies 
from  highly  finished,  faded  pictures  more  than  transcripts  of 
fresh  impressions  taken  from  Nature  herself.  He  is  skilled 
in  making  much  out  of  nothing,  and  in  presenting  trifies 
through  a  pictorial,  poetical  medium.  Never  farcical  or 
forced,  always  delicate  and  refined,  reserved  in  thought  and 
word,  he  seems,  even  in  youth,  to  have  caught  that  spirit  of 
mild  serenity  of  tranquil  old  age  which  breathes  in  his 
pages.  But  his  gifts  are  narrowly  limited.  His  pathos  is 
scarcely  more  than  tender  sentiment ;  his  humour  ought, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  styled  unaffected  gaiety. 

Cooper’s  fate  has  been  different  from  that  of  Irving.  If 
injustice  was  done  him,  it  was  by  English  critics ;  if  he 
received  extravagant  eulogy,  it  was  his  own  countrymen  who 
thus  rewarded  his  literary  efforts.  But  for  his  irritable 
vanity,  his  popularity  in  America  might  have  been  un¬ 
bounded.  ‘  The  Pilot  ’  with  its  furious  nationality,  ‘  The 
‘  Leatherstocking  Series  ’  with  their  laudation  of  noble 
savages  over  civilised  gentlemen,  exactly  hit  the  popular 
sentiment.  America  hailed  him,  and  with  some  justice,  as 
her  first  novelist.  But  when  she  claimed  for  him  originality 
or  independence,  she  claimed  too  much.  He  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  Scott,  and  made  a  successful  effort  to  apply 
Scott’s  method  to  the  New  World.  Like  his  master.  Cooper 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  something  to  say.  America 
in  1820  still  stood  on  the  borderland  between  civilisation 
and  barbarism.  It  was  exactly  in  this  borderland  that  his 
greatest  triumphs  were  achieved.  ‘The  Spy,’  in  1821, 
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established  bis  fame  in  both  continents.  Miss  Edgworth 
writes  in  that  year  to  express  her  delight  in  the  novelty 
of  his  scenes  and  characters — ‘a  picture  of  America  in 
‘  Washington’s  time,  a  surgeon  worthy  of  Smollett  or 
‘  Moore,  and  quite  different  from  any  of  their  various  sur- 
‘  geons,  and  an  Irishwoman,  Biddy  Flanagan,  incomparable.’ 
Within  the  next  sixteen  years  he  had  produced  a  score  of 
novels  of  American  adventure,  four  stories  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  Europe,  histories,  satires,  journals  of 
travel,  and  volumes  of  political  or  religious  controversies 
and  general  squabbles.  His  last  novel,  ‘  The  Ways  of  the 
‘  Hour,’  was  published  in  1850. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  irregularity  of 
Cooper’s  work  and  his  insecurity  of  touch.  Too  hurried  to 
be  restrained,  too  careless  to  be  finished,  too  fluent  to  be 
artistic,  he  seems  to  possess  no  literary  style.  But  in  his 
best  passages  these  very  defects  enhance  his  merits.  It  is 
because  he  has  not  waited  to  select  his  words,  that  his  narra¬ 
tive  is  rapid,  strong,  and  overwhelming.  No  pause  or  check 
impedes  its  rush.  He  has  little  constructive  talent,  and  still 
less  power  of  drawing  characters.  His  plots  are  incoherent 
or  monotonous  in  plan.  His  heroes  are  turned  into  the 
forest  to  stumble  on  adventures  or,  as  in  ‘  The  Pilot,’  ‘  The 
‘  Prairie,’  ‘  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,’  ‘  The  Red  Rover,’  ‘  The 
‘  Water  Witch,’  there  is  an  escape  and  a  pursuit.  In  detail 
the  construction  of  his  stories  may  be  siviilarly  criticised. 
The  action  is  incredible,  the  motive  insufficient,  the  conduct 
unaccountable.  His  inability  to  create  characters  is  equally 
manifest.  In  his  European  travels,  he  collects  a  mass  of 
information  as  to  facts ;  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  attempts  to 
sketch  a  character  or  to  record  a  conversation.  His  novels 
display  the  same  deficiencies.  He  is  not  at  home  in  painting 
social  life.  His  dignified  characters  are  dull,  his  humbler 
figures  are  exaggerated.  His  women  are  so  insipid  as  to  be 
totally  wanting  in  interest.  They  are  only  introduced  as 
means  of  creating  business.  His  conversations  are  wooden, 
spiritless,  and  invariably  skipped.  In  his  sea  novels,  it  is 
not  his  Long  Tom  Coffins,  but  his  Ariels,  Dolphins,  and 
Bristol  traders,  which  support  the  action  of  the  pieces.  We 
are  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  craft,  not  in  that  of  the 
live  stock.  Yet  Cooper  has  enriched  fiction  with  one  cha¬ 
racter  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  By  what¬ 
ever  name  Leatherstocking  be  called,  his  presence  gives 
vitality  to  the  story  in  which  he  figures.  With  his  childlike 
simplicity,  his  infinite  woodcraft,  his  untaught  piety,  his 
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gentleness  and  truth,  his  grief  at  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
he  is  a  coherent,  actual  creation.  It  is  only  the  critical  eye 
which  detects  the  strain  upon  credulity,  or  perceives  that 
the  proportions  exceed  the  size  of  life.  When  even  Leather¬ 
stocking  is  exaggerated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Cooper’s 
Eed  Indian  is  an  Aristides  in  paint,  a  Cato  in  a  blanket,  a 
Stoic  of  the  primaeval  forest.  With  only  one  exception. 
Cooper’s  characters  are  like  the  performers  in  a  circus,  called 
up  to  go  through  a  certain  round,  make  their  bows,  and 
disappear. 

It  argues  no  common  genius  for  description  and  narration 
that,  with  such  conspicuous  defects.  Cooper’s  scenes  do  yet 
produce  the  illusion  of  reality.  In  describing  the  fierce 
moods  of  the  sea,  or  in  personifying  the  silence  of  forest  and 
prairie,  he  has  few  rivals.  Here  he  brings  his  special  know¬ 
ledge  into  play,  and  writes  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  sailor 
or  a  backwoodsman.  Here  he  combines,  and  to  excellent 
effect,  directness  of  purpose  with  minuteness  of  detail. 
Sometimes  the  Delphic  God  seems  to  move  within  him,  and 
he  stammers  out  what  he  sees  and  feels,  not  what  he  thinks 
or  imagines.  At  such  moments  he  rivets  attention  till  the 
improbabilities  of  the  situation  are  forgotten.  His  habitual 
reliance  on  hairbreadth  escapes  in  time  blunts  the  feeling  of 
suspense.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  in  force  and  vigour  of 
narrative  Cooper  has  not  often  been  surpassed. 

Irving  had  few  disciples.  Kennedy,  in  ‘Swallow-Barn’ 
(1832),  avowedly  imitates  him  in  his  goodnatured  sketches  of 
Virginian  society,  but  he  falls  far  below  his  model.  Longfellow 
in  ‘  Hyperion  ’  and  ‘  Outre-Mer  ’  is  infinitely  more  successful 
in  catching  the  graceful  ease,  cultured  tone,  and  inter¬ 
national  breadth  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.  Cooper,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  Pathfinder  in  whose  trail  followed  a  swarm  of  writers. 
Like  their  leader,  they  were  romancers,  not  realists.  They 
did  not  attempt,  any  more  than  Cooper  had  done,  to  paint 
contemporary  society,  local  scenes,  or  provincial  characters. 
Like  him,  they  depended  for  their  interest  on  sensational 
incidents,  exciting  adventures,  and  striking  effects.  English 
critics  were,  and  still  are,  prone  to  wonder  that  American 
writers  have  not  sought  inspiration  in  their  own  history. 
The  surprise  can  only  proceed  from  ignorance.  Few  epochs 
of  colonial  history  were  left  untouched.  Mrs.  Child  in 
‘  Hobomok  ’  (1824)  treats  of  early  New  England  life.  Motley, 
the  historian,  began  his  literary  career  with  ‘  Merry-Mount,’ 
which  has  the  same  period  as  its  background.  Kennedy  in 
‘  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  ’  (1835),  and  Simms,  an  American 
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G.  P.  R.  James,  in  a  continuous  series  of  stories,  deal  with 
the  War  of  Independence  in  South  Carolina.  Thompson,  in 
‘  Green  Mountain  Boys  ’  (1840)  and  its  successors,  writes  a 
history  of  Vermont  before  and  after  the  war.  Flint,  in 
‘  Francis  Berrian  ’  (1 826),  chooses  for  the  historic  background 
of  his  story  the  Mexican  war  of  1821,  and  for  his  scenery  the 
Red  River  and  the  Arkansas.  Hoffman’s  ‘  Greyslaer  ’  (1840) 
is  a  tale  of  the  War  of  Independence  and  frontier  factions  in 
the  district  of  Albany.  Bird,  in  ‘  Calvaar  ’  and  ‘  The  Infidel,’ 
selects  scenes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  in  ‘  Nick  of  the 
Woods’  (1837)  paints  with  exaggerated  vigour  Red  Indian 
life  during  the  consolidation  of  Kentucky.  Jones’s  ‘  Haver¬ 
hill  ’  (1831)  contains  the  memoirs  of  an  officer  in  General 
Wolfe’s  army  during  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Such  are  but 
a  few  examples  from  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  historical  novels 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  Cooper,  and  within  the  first 
fifty  years  from  the  birth  of  American  fiction.  The  reproach 
that  these  early  novelists  neglected  their  own  history  is 
totally  unfounded.  The  anti-English  national  sentiment 
was  strong,  and  noisily  asserted  itself ;  but  power  to  give  it 
adequate  expression  was  wanting.  Crudities  of  style, 
extravagances  of  plot  or  incident,  an  excess  of  overloaded 
description,  a  morbid  taste  for  horrors — in  a  word,  all  the 
natural  defects  of  a  youthful  literature  have  consigned  these 
patriotic  efforts  to  well-deserved  oblivion.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  these  directions  that  American  novelists  attempted  flight. 
In  ‘Philothea’  (1835)  Mrs.  Child  told  a  tale  of  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  suffused  with  an  atmosphere  of  Swedenborgianism 
and  Bostonian  transcendentalism.  In  her  wake  followed 
Ware,  who,  in  stiff  stately  style,  essayed  classic  fiction  with 
such  books  as  ‘  Zenobia  ’  (1836),  and  ‘  Probus,’  and  ‘  Julian.’ 
Far  more  worthy  of  record  are  the  novels  of  travel  and 
adventure  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Hermann  Melville.  Mayo  is  an 
inferior  Morier.  His  ‘  Kaloolah,*  with  its  medley  of  home 
experiences,  African  adventures,  and  political  and  social 
satire,  has  shared  the  fate  of  Hadji  Baba  of  Ispahan.  As  a 
sea-painter,  Melville  stands  to  Cooper  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  as  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of  ‘  Tom  Cringle’s  Log,’ 
stands  to  Marryat.  Extravagant  and  hyperbolical  as  his 
books  often  are,  ‘  Typee,’  ‘  Omoo,’  and  ‘  Redburn  ’  are  vivid 
transcripts  of  personal  experiences,  possessing  the  fresh 
charm  of  improvisation.  They  are  stirring  tales  of  sea  and 
land  adventure,  interspersed  with  marine  pictures  worthy  of 
Vandervelde,  filled  with  highly  wrought,  spirited  descriptions. 
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and  crowded  with  outline  figures,  which  are  dashed  in  with 
rapid,  vigorous,  and  often  telling,  strokes. 

None  of  the  books  which  we  have  so  far  encountered 
were,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  distinctively  American. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  their  authors  to  describe  their  own 
national  characteristics  or  preserve  the  racial  or  social 
peculiarities  of  contemporary  life.  All  that  they  required 
was  an  imaginary  background  for  their  sensational  incidents. 
Their  books  were  European,  not  American.  Yet  one 
American  novel  has  been  called  by  so  discriminating  a  critic 
as  Lowell  ‘  the  first  Yankee  book,’  containing  ‘  the  soul  of 
‘  Down  East.’  Sylvester  Judd’s  ‘  Margaret  ’  was  published 
in  1845.  Apart  from  its  literary  merit,  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  small,  the  publication  is  interesting.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  It  marks  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  theo¬ 
logians  towards  imaginative  fiction.  The  Unitarians  were 
at  this  time,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous — certainly  the  most 
infiuential — religious  body  in  the  Northern  States.  Judd, 
himself  a  Unitarian  minister,  writes  the  novel  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  prejudices  which  his  co-re¬ 
ligionists  manifested  towards  fiction.  ‘  Margaret  ’  is  a  story 
of  New  England  between  1783  and  1800.  It  takes  up  the 
history  of  the  country  at  the  point  at  which  it  emerged 
from  the  revolutionary  war.  Unlike  most  of  its  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  novel  deals  with  character  instead  of  adventures ; 
it  treats  of  inward  developement,  not  outward  movement.  It 
has  the  one  unpardonable  fault  of  dulness.  Yet  through 
the  clumsy  laboured  touches  of  the  artist,  and  through  the 
haze  of  rel’  ion  and  poetry  with  which  the  book  is  suffused, 
may  be  seen —  us  nowhere  else  at  the  time — the  working  of 
the  New  England  mind,  the  keen  study  of  spiritual  life,  the 
domestic  virtues,  the  love  of  home  and  inanimate  nature, 
and  the  political,  social,  and  religious  idealism  which  con¬ 
tribute  the  finer  sides  of  the  shrewd,  money-getting 
character. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  this  one  obscure  product 
of  native  talent,  the  most  faithful  sketches  of  contemporary 
American  life  come  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  Little  is 
known  of  Carl  Postel,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Sealsfield.  Fascinated  by  the  vastness  of  the  American 
continent  and  by  the  variety  of  its  social  civilisation,  he 
studied  the  country  with  true  German  thoroughness,  noting 
every  detail,  registering  every  feature,  incorporating  every 
fact.  TTis  plots  are  little  more  than  slender  threads  by  which 
he  strings  together  his  experiences.  In  his  ‘  Travelling 
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‘  Sketches,’  for  instance,  the  hero  is  a  young  Virginian,  who 
leaves  his  plantation  in  charge  of  an  overseer  and  travels  to 
the  Northern  States  in  search  of  a  wife.  He  passes  through 
a  variety  of  adventures,  mixes  in  New  York  society,  meets 
Yankee  traders  and  Alabama  orators,  is  present  at  a  back- 
woods  election,  sees  something  of  the  dark  and  light  sides  of 
slave  life,  recognises  the  miseries  of  absenteeism,  encounters 
a  cruel  and  impudent  Pennsylvanian  overseer,  and  finally 
marries  Louise  Menon,  the  daughter  of  a  Creole  landlord  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  ‘  Lebensbilder  aus  beiden  Hemispheren  ’ 
(Zurich,  1835)  the  story  is  continued  by  the  honeymoon 
tour  of  the  young  couple  on  board  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
steamboats.  Fact  rather  than  imagination  is  Sealsfield’s 
sphere.  He  draws  what  he  sees  with  graphic  realism ;  hut 
his  method  is  too  rapid,  and  his  aim  too  vast,  for  his  pictures 
to  be  anything  but  panoramic  sketches.  The  difiierent  parts 
are  not  brought  into  relief  ;  the  tone  is  uniformly  flat ;  the 
general  result  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  Yet  no  other 
writer,  in  either  the  New  or  the  Old  World,  has  depicted 
with  a  tithe  of  Sealsfield’s  truth,  vigour,  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  the  conditions  of  American  life  from  1828  to  1842. 

Till  nearly  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  American  fiction  remained  more  or  less  in  the  imitative 
stage.  Brown  was  an  American  Godwin ;  Irving  was  a  ‘  Spec- 
‘  tator  ’on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  Cooper  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Scott ;  Miss  Sedgwick,  an  American  Miss  Edgeworth ; 
Simms,  an  American  James  ;  Mayo,  an  American  Morier; 
Miss  Kirkland,  whose  pleasant  sketches  were  published 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Mary  Clavers,’  an  American  Miss 
Mitford.  No  distinctively  original  forces  arose  in  the 
fictitious  literature  of  America  before  the  advent  of  Poe  and 
Hawthorne.  Both  these  writers  struck  out  for  themselves 
an  independent  line.  They  have  no  prototypes  in  English 
fiction. 

Poe’s  region  is  that  of  pure  romance.  With  the  instinct 
of  genius  he  selected  the  field  for  which  his  powers  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  From  it  he  rarely  wandered.  His 
strangely  introverted  mind  preyed  upon  itself.  His  gloom 
and  melancholy  were  part  of  his  own  nature.  The  world 
with  which  he  came  in  contact  produced  no  impression  upon 
him,  or,  at  the  most,  provoked  his  sneer.  The  problems  of 
real  life  find  no  place  in  his  pages.  Heartless  himself,  he 
had  no  heart  for  the  trials  of  humanity.  He  does  not  draw 
from  observation  ;  his  bloodless  spectral  figures  are  not  flesh 
and  blood.  Almost  all  his  tales  are  based  on  the  sentiment 
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of  terror,  excited  either  by  tangible  dangers  or  weird  fancies. 
Anomalies  and  deformities  of  human  nature,  physical  decay 
and  decomposition,  pseudo-science,  and  appalling  deaths, 
are  his  favourite  topics.  The  genius  of  the  man  is  displayed 
in  his  treatment.  Compare  his  effects  with  those  of  Brown, 
and  the  difference  is  seen  to  be  enormous.  His  thought  is 
pure  idealism,  his  method  pure  realism.  And  in  the  fusion 
of  the  two  lies  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  is  at  once 
piercingly  direct  and  mysteriously  vague.  He  aimed  at 
vividness  of  impression,  and  he  obtained  it  by  a  careful 
selection  and  disposition  of  every  detail.  He  was,  what  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  been,  a  consummate  artist.  His 
weird  imaginings  stand  out  in  the  dreamland  of  fancy  with 
almost  dazzling  clearness.  Mysterious,  obscure,  elusive,  as 
are  the  elements  with  which  he  works,  the  picture  he 
produces  is  as  clear  and  definite  as  a  photograph  from  real 
life.  The  majority  of  his  tales  scarcely  rise  above  the  level 
of  mechanical  cleverness,  to  which  they  were  condemned 
by  his  belief  that  all  literature  is  a  mere  trick.  His  humour 
was  of  the  elvish  kind  which  rejoices  in  mystification.  It 
belongs  to  that  bastard  species  in  which  practical  joking  is 
classified  ;  it  consisted  in  passing  off  fictitious  narratives  as 
facts,  and  in  elaborate  preparation  for  his  drafts  on  human 
credulity.  The  highest  kind  of  work  was  placed  beyond  his 
reach  by  his  entire  want  of  human  sympathy.  But  in  such 
a  composition  as  ‘The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher’  he 
achieves  a  great  literary  triumph  by  the  vivid  impression  and 
definite  sensations  which  his  imaginative  realism  enables 
him  to  produce.  In  his  own  narrow  field  he  was  an  original 
genius,  and,  as  such,  his  name  will  outlive  the  fame  of 
many  who  better  deserve  the  wreath  of  immortality.  And 
he  possesses  an  additional  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  for  America  the  founder  of  the  short 
story  which  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the  national  fiction. 
He  is  the  progenitor  of  Hale,  Cable,  Bret  Harte,  or  Stock- 
ton.  Complete  in  itself,  the  American  short  story  does  not, 
like  the  English  imitation,  suggest  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a 
larger  whole.  It  is  not  fragmentary,  but  as  perfect  within 
its  limits  as  a  French  conte. 

In  some  obvious  points  Hawthorne  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  resemble  Poe.  A  closer  study  proves  that  the 
superficial  similarities  are  really  points  of  contrast.  In 
strength  both  of  head  and  heart,  in  ethical  purpose, 
spiritual  insight,  sincerity  of  method,  power  of  observation, 
and,  above  all,  in  human  sympathies,  Hawthorne  far  excels 
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his  contemporary.  He  possesses  Poe’s  combination  of  real¬ 
ism  and  idealism  in  a  larger,  healthier  measure.  Poe  was 
realistic  only  in  treatment;  he  cared  nothing,  for  detail 
except  as  an  aid  to  his  art  of  mystification.  In  a  sense  this 
is  true  of  Hawthorne.  But  his  poetic  vision  is  united  with 
matter-of-fact  observation,  because  through  the  real  he 
grasped  the  ideal.  His  humour  is  less  extravagant,  be¬ 
cause  less  artificial,  than  the  humour  of  Poe.  His  style, 
mannerist  though  he  undoubtedly  is,  surpasses  that  of  Poe, 
except  in  those  gloomy,  sombre  passages  where  the  latter  is 
at  his  best.  Poe  is  a  morbid  pessimist,  who  groped  among 
repulsive  horrors  in  search  of  sensational  effects.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  a  sound-minded,  healthy  optimist,  studied  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  human  nature  as  the  basis  of  his  ideal  philosophy 
of  life.  Of  the  two  men,  Hawthorne  was  the  greater  and 
the  more  conscientious  artist.  All  his  work  is  carefully 
finished,  and  it  has  the  added  charms  of  originality  of 
thought,  rich  statuesque  fancy,  and  subtle  psychological 
analysis.  It  possesses  also  the  peculiar  fascination  of  shy¬ 
ness  broken  down.  Hawthorne  pours  into  his  pages  all  the 
whims,  reveries,  and  reflections  which  reserve  and  diffidence 
forbade  him  to  divulge  in  speech.  The  hereditary  taint  of 
solitariness  was  confirmed  by  the  incommunicative  habits  of 
his  family.  Solitude  was  his  companion,  imagination  his 
playmate.  A  grave,  melancholy  anatomist,  he  speculates  on 
human  nature  with  tranquil  curiosity.  An  unaffected,  but 
never  a  misanthropic,  cynic,  a  solitary  in  his  walks,  a 
phantom  to  his  neighbours,  he  lived  a  hermit  life,  endowed 
with  the  divine  faculty  of  silence.  Yet  from  his  quiet  comer 
he  was  not  only  a  minute,  but  an  interested,  observer  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  or  of  the  currents  by  which  their  lives  were 
affected.  No  man  who  so  strongly  felt  the  beauties  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  or  who  could  paint  children  with  such  true  ten¬ 
derness  of  feeling,  could  have  been  the  gloomy  psychologist  it 
is  the  Gallic  fashion  to  represent  him.  Groping  as  he  did 
into  the  holes  and  comers  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  his  ethical  purpose  that  these  dangerous  subjects 
never  betray  him  into  repulsive  realism  or  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalism.  He  could  not  have  escaped  the  peril  if  no 
higher  motive  than  morbid  curiosity  had  guided  his  search. 
His  mind  was  always  wholesome,  his  interest  in  humanity 
keen  to  the  last.  His  life  was  sequestered ;  fame  came  to 
him  but  slowly  ;  its  rewards  were  tardy.  Yet  the  discipline 
was  on  the  whole  good.  As  he  says  himself  in  one  of  his 
autobiographical  notes,  ‘  If  I  had  sooner  made  my  escape 
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*  into  the  world,  I  should  have  grown  hard  and  rough,  and 

*  my  heart  might  have  become  callous  by  rude  encounters.’ 

Hawthorne  offers  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  own 
belief  in  the  power  of  inherited  tendencies,  the  trans¬ 
mitted  effects  of  human  action,  the  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  local  surroundings.  Both  his  ancestry  and  his 
birthplace  moulded  his  genius  and  coloured  his  imagination. 
He  was  lineally  descended  from  John  Hathorne,  the  Colonial 
Torquemada  who,  in  1692,  sate  at  the  Witch  House  in  Salem 
as  one  of  the  assistants  on  the  trial  of  those  into  whom 
the  devil  had  entered.  Like  the  witch-judge,  Hawthorne 
is  preoccupied  by  the  fantasies  of  overwrought  religious 
sensibility — enthralled  by  spiritual  mysteries  of  human 
nature.  A  born  inquisitoi’,  he  investigates  with  passionless 
eyes  the  transcendent  secrets  of  the  soul.  Temptation,  evil, 
and  the  consequences  of  sin,  give  the  keynotes  of  his  trage¬ 
dies.  The  spell  of  the  supernatural  holds  him,  as  it  held 
his  forefathers.  Its  shadow  lies  upon  his  intellectual  heart. 
He  stands  wistfully  in  that  broad  belt  of  twilight  where, 
like  night  and  morning,  vice  and  virtue  meet,  and  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  come  into  contact,  and  melt  into  one  another, 
so  that  they  lose  their  lines  of  demarcation.  The  unsolved 
mysteries  of  this  region  exercise  over  him  a  glamour  which 
he  imparts  to  his  pages;  its  shadowy  scenery  forms  his 
favourite  background  ;  its  sunless  atmosphere  envelopes  the 
stage  on  which  his  tragedies  are  played.  So,  too,  early 
surroundings  of  time  and  place  were  exactly  calculated  to 
strengthen  his  inherited  tendencies  and  ti’ansmit  unimpaired 
the  effects  of  previous  actions.  In  the  decaying  town  of 
Salem,  venerable  among  the  cities  of  the  New  World,  peopled 
with  the  spectres  of  stem-visaged  Puritans,  eloquent  with 
memories  of  a  terrible  phase  of  religious  thought,  Hawthorne 
was  born  in  1804,  and  there  he  lived  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life.  From  these  surroundings  he  derived  that 
sympathy  for  antiquity  which  is  neither  Irving’s  reverence 
for  all  that  is  venerable,  nor  the  respect  which  the  pride  of 
an  old  country  pays  to  the  vestiges  of  an  historic  past. 
Hawthorne’s  peculiar  sentiment  is  partly  compassion  for 
decayed  gentility  in  the  midst  of  modem  prosperity,  partly 
a  humorous  perception  of  the  absurdity  of  its  claims  to  de¬ 
ference.  Both  the  ancestral  and  the  local  influences  power¬ 
fully  affect  Hawthorne’s  writings.  It  is  the  suppressed 
passion  of  his  Puiitan  ancestor  which  gives  to  ‘  The  Scarlet 
‘  Letter  ’  its  haunting  force.  Beneath  the  surface  of  its 
parched  and  sultry  pages  glows  with  almost  oppressive 
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intensity  of  heat  the  divine  wrath  of  the  old  witch-judsfe. 
It  is  his  peculiar  feeling  towards  antiquity  which  in  ‘  The 
‘  House  with  the  Seven  Gables  ’  guides  his  brush  as  he 
paints  the  pathetic,  yet  sub-humorous,  figure  of  Hepzibah 
Pyncheon,  or  in  ‘  Transformation  ’  reveals  the  secret  of  the 
melancholy  atmosphere  of  Rome  and  the  mingled  sublimity 
and  triviality  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Ancestry  and  local  surroundings,  mental  gifts  and  mental 
defects,  unite  to  make  Hawthorne  the  greatest  master  of  the 
Practernatural,  the  magician  of  the  spell  of  supernatural 
awe.  From  every  side  come  the  elements  which  produce 
the  effect  of  unsubstantiality — his  power  of  pensive  brooding, 
the  brown  twilight  colour  which  wraps  his  figures  in  a  strange 
hazy  atmosphere,  the  coldness  of  his  analysis,  the  self- 
possession  of  his  style,  the  indefiniteness  of  his  touch,  the 
indeterrainateness  of  his  end.  His  heroes  and  heroines  have 
little  warmth;  they  scarcely  talk  like  ordinary  men  and 
women ;  they  move  self-consciously ;  they  speak  constrain¬ 
edly,  as  though  there  is  something  present  which  reads  their 
thoughts,  notes  their  gestures,  registers  their  actions.  The 
human  interest  is  never  so  overpowering  as  to  break  through 
the  film  of  the  atmosphere.  A  master  of  the  by-play  of 
suggestion,  his  hints  meet  us  at  every  turn.  His  subtle 
mind  and  pictorial  imagination  give  ghostly  significance  to 
the  commonest  objects.  He  works  out  the  central  idea  in 
marvellous  detail,  never  presenting  it  nakedly,  but  always 
giving  it  concrete  shape,  exhibits  it  from  fresh  points  of 
view,  offers  it  in  new  combination,  till  the  reader  ends  by 
feeling  that  he  is  himself  haunted  by  the  impalpable,  in¬ 
evitable  presence  of  Hawthorne’s  thought. 

Hawthorne’s  mastery  of  the  preternatural  seems  to  us  the 
most  characteristic  feature  in  his  genius.  He  followed  no 
predecessor  ;  he  left  behind  him  no  successor.  He  stands 
so  completely  alone  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  compara¬ 
tive  criticism  are  baffled.  He  must  be  taken  as  what  he  is 
— an  original  genius.  Yet,  independent  as  he  is,  he  cannot 
be  called  a  distinctively  American  novelist.  He  is  not  a 
novelist  at  all.  Fancy,  imagination,  poetic  vision,  are  his 
gifts.  Romance  is  his  domain.  Too  intent  upon  penetrating 
below  the  surface  in  both  men  and  things,  he  represented 
neither  as  they  passed  before  his  eyes.  He  looks  through, 
rather  than  at,  life.  No  figures  stand  out  from  his  pages, 
which,  like  Hosea  Biglow,  are  unmistakeable  products  of 
the  New  World.  The  Puritan  background,  which  he  uses 
with  such  consummate  effect,  was  imaginative  and  historical. 
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not  contemporary  or  actual.  In  the  ‘  Blithedale  Romance  ’ 
he  deals  with  a  passing  phase  of  social  history;  in  his 
‘  Note  Book  ’  and  ‘  Shorter  Stories  ’  he  draws  from  cha¬ 
racters  and  scenes  which  are  of  home  growth.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  exceptions,  he  remains  a  romancer  rather  than 
a  novelist.  His  neutral  territory  between  fact  and  fancy  is 
a  ‘  no  man’s  land ;  ’  he  makes  no  effort  to  paint  life  at  his 
doors.  His  treatment  is  indirect,  that  of  his  successors  is 
direct ;  his  method  is  fanciful,  theirs  is  realistic  ;  they 
have  gained  the  power  of  reproducing  what  tliey  see  with 
vivid  force ;  they  have  lost  the  ideal  touch,  which  is  the 
secret  of  creation,  and  which  redeems  from  triviality  the 
commonest  incidents  and  most  ordinary  figures. 

Before  1861  writers  of  American  fiction  were  either  imi¬ 
tators  or  not  distinctively  national.  It  might  be  thought  that 
a  strong  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  raciness 
of  the  best- known  American  humourists.  National,  in  one 
sense,  they  may  fairly  claim  to  he.  Making  enormous 
allowances  for  their  exaggeration,  they  not  only  preserved 
the  dialectal  peculiarities  of  American  Doric,  but  painted 
truer  pictures  of  many  phases  of  social,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  life  than  contemporary  novelists.  Humour  was,  indeed, 
their  only  resource  if  they  would  compete  with  newspapers 
in  a  picture  of  the  every-day  world.  It  was  a  rude  device 
to  catch  the  popular  ear.  Original,  except  in  the  most 
technical  and  grudging  sense  of  the  word,  no  one  will  deny 
them  to  be  ;  but  literary  they  certainly  are  not.  Lowell  is 
the  true  master  of  American  humour  so  far  as  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  literary  pi'oduct.  He  has  no  predecessor.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Burton,  or  the  ‘  Spectator,’  or  Thackeray,  may  be 
prototypes  of  Washington  Irving,  of  Holmes,  or  of  Curtis  or 
Warner.  But  what  Old  World  humourist  is  the  father  of 
the  American  school  which  arose  before  or  during  the  war 
— a  school  of  which  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Josh  Billings, 
Major  Jack  Downing,  John  Phoenix,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  and, 
above  all,  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twain  are  the  best 
representatives  ?  In  one  sense,  it  is  true,  Sam  Slick,  the 
clockmaker,  is  the  parent  of  Artemus  Ward,  the  showman. 
But  the  form  of  literature  which  is  represented  in  both 
books  —  the  humorous  drama  with  a  single  character  in 
different  situations — is  one  which  American  humourists  have 
made  peculiarly  their  own.  Though  the  credit  of  the  in¬ 
vention  may  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton,  the  original  stock 
has  been  so  modified  that  it  is  now  essentially  American.  If 
we  wished  to  prove  the  limitations  which  we  indicated  in 
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the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  equipment  of 
American  writers,  we  should  seek  our  evidence  in  the 
humourists  of  the  New  World.  But  we  are.  abashed  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  clownish  of  their  capers  are  more 
admired  by  Englishmen  than  by  Americans.  The  form 
chosen  for  the  humorous  display  is  exactly  fitted  for  keen 
observers  of  superficial  peculiarities  and  ridiculous  situa¬ 
tions,  who  are  also  deficient  in  the  powers  of  creating 
characters  or  constructing  plots.  In  the  single-figure  dramas 
neither  plot  nor  character  is  needed.  Dealing  largely  in 
hyperbole  or  exaggeration  of  facts,  relying  for  effect 
upon  the  assumption  of  simplicity  or  the  affectation  of 
modesty,  American  humour  is  deficient  in  depth  and  pathos, 
wanting  in  broad  comicality,  heartiness,  and  geniality.  At 
its  best  the  national  humour  is  little  more  than  lively, 
keenly  discriminating,  caricature,  often  resting  on  a  basis  of 
serious  earnestness.  Coarsely  drawn,  hard-hif,ting  pictures 
exhibit  in  exaggerated  outline,  softened  by  no  depth  and 
shade  of  tenderness,  a  rapid,  condensed  vigour,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  power  of  producing  the  required  effect  by  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  touches.  But  no  mechanical 
aids  to  absurdity,  in  the  shape  of  fantastic  spelling  or  un¬ 
expected  turns,  will  prevent  these  rough-and-ready  sketches 
from  frequently  degenerating  into  buffoonery  or  blasphemy. 
They  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  easy  finish  and  un¬ 
studied  refinement  of  the  best  humourists  of  the  Old  World. 
Easy  without  being  finished,  they  are  unstudied  but  not 
refined.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  hasty  charcoal  sketches 
scrawled  upon  the  walls  of  Society  to  please  the  casual 
passers-by. 

When  Hawthorne’s  last  great  novel  was  published, 
America  was  already  nearing  that  tremendous  conflagration 
which  was  to  purge  the  national  character  of  much  of  its 
dross  and  slag,  weld  the  people  into  a  united  nation,  and 
inaugurate  a  national  literature.  Men  had  long  expected 
the  event.  Tucker’s  ‘  Partisan  Leader :  an  Apocalypse  of 
‘  the  Origin  and  Struggles  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,’ 
published  in  1836,  narrates  with  remarkable  prescience  the 
break-up  of  the  Republic,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Tucker  foretells  how  the  Southern 
States  broke  off  from  the  Union  and  formed  a  Southern 
Confederacy ;  how  Virginia  and  the  frontier  States  wavered 
between  North  and  South,  and  finally  seceded  when  the 
Northern  States  raised  ‘  an  army  of  observation  ’  on  the 
pretext  of  fearing  attack.  He  insists  on  the  advantages  in 
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point  of  material  which  the  South  possessed  over  the  North, 
and  on  the  encouragement  to  hope  for  armed  assistance 
which  the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain  afforded  the  Confe¬ 
derates.  It  was  obvious  to  many  besides  Tucker  that  the 
conflagration  was  advancing.  The  heat  was  sensibly  felt. 
The  coming  crisis  showed  itself  in  social  and  political 
Utopias,  in  vague  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions, 
in  a  restless  spirit  of  religious  exploration,  in  wild  beatings 
against  the  barriers  of  the  unseen  world,  in  the  hysterical 
sentimentalism  and  fantastic  idealism  of  a  species  of  ficti¬ 
tious  literature,  which  owed  its  popularity  to  its  appeals  to 
highly  strung,  excited,  nervous  society.  The  book,  which, 
in  more  than  a  literary  sense,  gave  the  signal  for  the 
struggle,  could  only  have  produced  its  effect  at  a  time  of 
strained  tension.  At  the  present  day  its  interest  is  rather 
historic  than  intrinsic.  *  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  appealed  by 
its  vigorous,  highly  coloured  pictures  to  a  people  which  had 
been  gradually  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  impression¬ 
able  sensibility.  Topsy  is  the  only  first-mte  character  in 
the  book,  and  she  is  a  black  diamond.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  are  painted  with  the  sentimental  vulgarity  which 
characterises  Dickens  or  Warren  in  their  treatment  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Eva  is  an  exaggerated  Little  Nell.  There 
is  no  compacted  consistency  in  the  work.  Scenes  and  situa¬ 
tions,  often  powerfully  treated  in  themselves,  might  be 
extracted  without  affecting  the  so-called  plot.  But  in,  and 
behind,  the  authoress  moves  a  tenth  wave  of  moral  senti¬ 
ment  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sweeps  through 
the  book.  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Whether  the  details  were,  or  were  not,  true,  their 
collection  into  the  experiences  of  an  individual  gave  a  false 
and  exaggerated  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  abundantly  justified  in  her  method 
when  she  showed  the  abuses  which  were  at  least  possible, 
and  the  enormities  that  the  system  legalised. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  North  and  South 
American  fiction  enters  upon  a  new  era.  The  date  forms  a 
watershed,  a  ‘  Great  Divide.’  New  tendencies  become  more 
and  more  marked.  To  indicate  these  with  completeness  is 
obviously  impossible.  Even  the  moderate  degree  of  detail 
with  which  the  previous  period  was  treated  can  no  longer 
be  attempted.  Writers  of  fiction  muster  by  the  hundred 
instead  of  by  the  score ;  the  average  quality  has  improved 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  quantity  has  increased.  But  certain 
lines  of  developement  may  at  least  be  indicated.  The  older 
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school  were  devotees  of  historical  romance ;  .they  took  no 
interest  in  psychology ;  they  provided  no  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  ;  passing  over  both  mind  and  heart,  they  aimed  at  the 
nerves  in  order  to  inflict  a  shock.  The  later  schools  of  Ameri¬ 
can  fiction  follow  different  tendencies.  One  school  is  given 
up  to  the  exhibition  of  character.  Direct  transcripts  from 
contemporary  society  form  its  staple  subject.  Short  stories, 
instead  of  novels  or  romances,  become  its  favourite  method 
of  presentation.  Common-place  characters,  ordinary  scenes 
in  society,  familiar  incidents  in  daily  life,  are  portrayed  with 
minute  realism  of  treatment,  fidelity  of  detail,  and  accuracy 
of  observation.  Another  school,  while  adhering  to  contem¬ 
porary  life  as  their  main  subject,  allows  freer  play  to  the 
imagination,  neither  eschews  passion,  nor  dreads  melodrama, 
and  endeavours  to  unite  the  realism  of  the  novel  with  the 
idealism  of  romance.  The  first  group  of  writers  belong,  for 
the  most  part,  to  keen  and  crowded  New  England,  where 
intense  concentration  of  wealth,  trade,  and  population  seems 
to  have  fostered  a  corresponding  intensity  of  literary  finish. 
The  second  group  of  writers  belongs  to  the  West  and  to 
the  South,  and  its  best  representatives  are  Bret  Harte  and 
Howe,  Cable  and  Miss  Murfree. 

Historical  romance,  which  up  to  1861  had  played  so  large 
a  part  in  American  fiction,  almost  disappears  after  the  war 
of  1861.  That  internecine  struggle,  with  its  splendid  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  endurance,  daring,  and  patriotism,  its  vast 
issues,  its  stupendous  proportions,  dwarfed  into  insignificance 
all  the  previous  materials  for  historical  romance.  But  the 
material  which  it  provided  in  itself  was  as  yet  too  recent 
for  adequate  treatment.  Cooke  has  tried  to  tell  the 
Virginian  side  of  the  story  in  such  books  as  ‘  Hilt  to  Hilt,’ 
‘  Surry  of  Eagle’s  Nest,’  ‘  Mohun,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Lee 
‘  and  his  Paladins.’  Different  episodes  in  the  struggle  have 
found  other  narrators  in  Lanier,  De  Forrest,  Gilmore,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  and  many  others.  It  is  noteworthy  that  two  writers 
of  brilliant  promise,  each  in  his  way  representing  one  of  the 
two  tendencies  of  later  American  fiction,  should  have  fallen 
in  the  war.  One  was  FitzJames  O’Brien,  whose  short  tales 
of  mystery  and  horror  rival  those  of  Poe  in  perfection  of 
artistic  finish.  The  other  was  Winthrop,  who  exhibited 
something  of  the  passion,  poetry,  vigour,  and  manly  earnest¬ 
ness,  without  which  novelists  of  the  war  only  make  the 
reader  wince  or  shiver  with  every  word.  More  within  the 
scope  of  ordinary  powers  lay  the  stories  devoted  to  the 
devastation,  or  the  reconstruction,  of  society.  No  picture 
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has  been  painted  of  the  widespread  desolation  that  the  Avar 
left  behind  in  its  trail  which  can  compare  for  graphic  power 
with  that  of  Miss  Murfree  in  ‘  Where  the  Battle  Avas  Fought.’ 
Cable,  himself  a  Southerner  of  the  Southerners,  yet  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  Northern  cause,  has  chosen  as  the  pivot 
of  more  than  one  of  his  stories  the  meeting  and  blending  of 
the  two  peoples.  Other  less-known  writers  have  laboured 
in  the  same  field.  In  ‘  Rodman,  the  Keeper,’  for  instance.  Miss 
Woolson  tells  apathetic  story  of  the  granite -walled  cemetery 
which  the  North  erected  in  memory  of  those  of  her  sons  Avho 
fell  on  a  Southern  battlefield.  In  temper  and  feeling,  lier 
story,  short  though  it  is,  is  far  finer  than  Tourgee’s  need¬ 
lessly  irritating  novels.  Baker  is  another  novelist  who 
attempts  to  mediate  between  the  race-prejudices  of  the 
North  and  the  caste-prejudices  of  the  South.  ‘  Mose  Evans  ’ 
turns  upon  the  contrast  between  old  and  new.  In  the  story 
of  a  NeAV  Englander  who  settles  in  South  Carolina,  Baker 
brings  out  the  respect  which  the  inert  Southerner  and  the 
enterprising  Yankee  feel  for  each  other,  the  latent  sense 
that  each  is  lacking  in  something  which  the  other  can 
supply,  the  good  fellowship  that  may  spring  up  between 
the  shrewdness  of  saAvs  and  maxims  and  the  repose  of  un¬ 
thrifty  carelessness.  Every  novel,  which  thus  helps  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  social  conventions  and  conditions  of  the  people, 
removes  a  fruitful  source  of  prejudice  and  throws  another 
bridge  ‘  Across  the  Chasm.’ 

Excluded,  as  Ave  have  said,  by  recent  events  of  over¬ 
powering  interest  from  the  old  materials  of  historic  romance, 
modern  American  fiction  mainly  devoted  itself  to  the  task 
of  delineating  contemporary  life  with  fulness  of  detail  and 
fidelity  to  truth.  Situations,  incidents,  characters,  scenery 
are  American.  The  treatment  also  is  American.  It  is 
colourless,  cold,  direct;  thin,  and  even  bleak,  in  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  victorious  rival  of  the  old  historical  romance 
was  the  Civil  War ;  the  most  formidable  competitor  of  the 
modern  American  novel  is  the  daily  press.  But  the  change 
in  subject  was  in  itself  sound  and  healthy.  It  gave  an 
unmistakeable  proof  of  the  groAvth  of  an  pssentially  national 
literature.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  best-known  Avorks  of 
the  modern  school  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  New  England  life,  for  instance,  has  been  painted 
with  infinite  variety  of  detail — noAv  in  its  moral  aspects 
by  Mrs.  Cooke,  now  in  its  religious  moods  by  Miss  Phelps, 
noAv  in  its  quiet  domesticity  by  Miss  Jewett,  now  in  its 
youthful  conditions  by  Miss  Alcott.  By  all  these  writers  it 
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has  been  coloured  with  a  tinge,  more  or  less  strong,  of 
sentimentality.  Mrs.  Stowe,  Holmes,  Higginson,  Whittier, 
and  others  have  each  contributed  elements  which  make 
the  picture  more  complete.  The  commercial,  literary,  or 
social  life  of  its  cities  has  been  preserved  by  Newell, 
Kimball,  Bishop,  and  Fawcett,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  by  Curtis 
and  Howells.  The  holiday  society  of  Newport  is  described 
by  Hale,  Higginson,  and  Lathrop ;  the  political  society  of 
Washington  in  ‘  Democracy  ’  and  ‘  Through  One  Administra- 
‘  tion.’  A  Harley  Street  of  women  doctors  is  painted  by 
Miss  Jewett,  Phelps,  and  Howells.  Negroes  are  represented 
in  Cable’s  ‘  Bras- Coupe,’  or  in  the  ‘  Uncle  Eemus  ’  and 
‘  Mingo  ’  of  Joel  Harris.  Bret  Harte  is  a  Californian 
Dickens,  and  Western  civilisation  in  back-country  districts 
is  also  drawn  by  Eggleston,  and  with  greater  intensity  and 
reserved  power  by  Howe  in  that  strange  product  of  a  news¬ 
paper-office,  ‘  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town.’  Spiritualists 
and  Shakers  have  stood  for  their  portraits ;  Mormons  have 
been  painted  by  Mrs.  Paddock ;  the  Communists  of  the 
Middle  States  are  drawn  in  ‘  Among  the  Chosen.’  Cable’s 
exquisite  miniatures  and  Miss  Murfree’s  larger  canvas  hold 
up  the  mirror  to  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  Nothing  like 
these  minute  and  careful  presentations  of  contemporary  life 
and  character  existed  before  the  war.  Without  attempting 
an  exhaustive  catalogue,  the  instances  that  are  given  clearly 
indicate  the  modem  tendencies  of  American  fiction. 

The  change  of  subject  promised  a  new  growth  of  national 
fiction.  The  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Both  the  impres¬ 
sionists  of  New  England  and  the  romance  writers  of  the 
South  combine  in  their  effort  to  delineate  contemporary  life. 
Only  European  novelists,  like  James  and  Crawford,  stand 
outside  the  movement.  In  artistic  reticence  and  in  com¬ 
pleteness  of  finish  the  best  writers  of  the  New  England 
school  have  few  rivals.  Their  power  is  displayed  in  evading 
rather  than  constructing  plots ;  in  the  reproduction,  not  the 
creation,  of  characters.  Their  gifts  are  still  restricted  to  the 
presentation  of  episodes  and  incidents.  Novelettes  abound ; 
novels  are  rare  ;  romances  almost  non-existent.  Within 
their  own  restricted  range  the  New  England  writers  have 
created  a  method  of  treatment  which  is  distinctively 
American.  Their  realism  is  a  patriotic  effort  to  conquer 
depressing  surroundings.  It  clings  to  contemporary  and 
national  life,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  the  4migr4  novel  of 
James  or  Crawford,  or  presenting  it  through  the  veil  of  an 
exaggerated  humour.  Yet  it  is,  in  its  very  essence,  an 
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acknowledgement  of  defeat;  it  abandons  the  old  ideas  of 
fiction  ;  its  method  constitutes  a  retrogression  rather  than 
an  advance  in  art. 

American  realism  is  best  represented  in  the  works  of 
Howells.  His  novels  are  too  well  known  in  this  country  to 
require  detnled  criticism.  In  his  hands  Americans  seem  to 
have  lost  the  virility  of  the  race.  Flabby  characters,  painted 
in  carefully  subdued  tints,  actors  in  whom  the  author  himself 
does  not  pretend  to  be  interested,  drift  aimlessly,  without 
faiths,  hopes,  passions,  or  aspirations,  through  stories  which 
are  never  concluded,  each  turned  out  with  the  neatness, 
grace,  and  precision  of  an  accomplished  modiste.  Howells 
writes  on  the  assumption  that  all  literature  is  written,  that 
strong  emotions  are  ‘  played  out,’  that  the  trivialities  of  life 
are  worth  preserving  in  the  clear  amber  of  a  finished  literary 
style,  that  the  niaiseries  of  tea-table  yawns  deserve  to  be 
chronicled  with  the  same  minute  fidelity  as  a  daring  deed 
of  heroism.  He  has  no  story  to  tell.  He  does  not  deal  in 
sentiment ;  he  avoids  catastrophes  ;  he  distrusts  imagination  ; 
he  dreads  melodrama ;  he  eschews  theatrical  eftects ;  he 
shrinks  from  exaggeration.  The  result  is  a  sum  of  nega¬ 
tives.  He  either  possesses  no  romantic  force,  or  has  curbed 
it  till  the  spirit  is  crushed.  He  reverses  the  legitimate 
basis  of  novels  or  romance.  Other  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  show  the  romance  which  underlies  everyday  realities. 
Howells  tries  to  prove  that,  though  tragic  events  actually  do 
occur,  the  world  is  a  commonplace  world  after  all.  Every 
trace  of  personal  sympathy  is  eliminated.  The  characters 
are  diligently  studied ;  but  the  examination  of  states  ot 
mind  is  overdone.  His  observation  transcends  the  limits  of 
analysis,  for  it  discovers  everything,  and,  if  the  ingredients 
are  trivial,  everything  is  too  much.  His  observation  is 
clinical  rather  than  pictorial,  and  his  figures,  though  life¬ 
like,  scarcely  seem  to  be  alive.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  persons  who  are  always  intent  upon  the  observation 
of  peculiarities,  the  collection  of  foibles,  the  classification  of 
varieties,  do  not  lose  the  power  of  depicting  characters.  The 
universal  motive  forces  of  men  and  women  are  neglected. 
The  realistic  standpoint  from  which  Howells  writes  is 
deadening ;  even  the  deft  workmanship  of  the  artist  fails  to 
galvanise  it  into  vitality.  His  intellectual  fastidiousness  is 
so  highly  cultivated  that  he  recoils  from  strong  passions  or 
large  topics.  His  process  of  refining  produces  thinness  even 
more  than  refinement.  In  spite  of  an  apparent  superficial 
refinement,  the  extreme  delicacy  runs  perilously  near  to 
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coarseness.  It  is  of  the  exaggerated  kind  which  shrank 
from  speaking  of  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  or  clothed  the  legs 
of  a  piano  in  drawers.  Trim  and  complete  in  form,  clearly 
thought  out  in  ideas  and  characters,  his  books  are  so  bleak 
in  atmosphere,  so  carefully  lowered  in  tone,  that  his  effects 
are  produced  by  the  efifacement  of  the  accessories,  which,  in 
themselves,  are  minutely  elaborated.  He  seems  to  set 
before  himself  as  his  ideal  the  elimination  of  all  substan¬ 
tiality  and  the  substitution  of  manner  for  plot.  No  reason 
appears  to  exist  why  one  group  of  ordinary  persons  or  one 
sequence  of  trivial  events  should  be  selected  more  than 
another.  Yet  the  selection  once  made,  the  skill  with  which 
the  type  is  fixed  is  consummate.  For  English  readers,  he 
cannot  fail  to  possess  attractions,  because  of  the  details 
which  he  preserves  of  New  World  society  and  the  intensely 
American  atmosphere  with  which  his  books  are  suffused. 
His  chief  charm  lies  in  the  artistic  finish  of  his  writings,  the 
trenchant  sayings,  the  brilliancy — often  excessive,  and  there¬ 
fore  tiresome — of  the  epigrammatic  conversations,  and, 
above  all,  the  quiet  humour  with  which  he  works  his 
puppets.  It  is  this  humorous  touch  which  redeems  the 
triviality  of  his  subjects.  It  is  this,  also,  which  enables 
him  to  represent  American  life  without  disappearing  in  the 
quicksands  of  the  vulgar  and  the  commonplace.  It  is  this 
which  has  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  journalistic  literature. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  pitilessly  faithful  photographs 
which  Howells  produces  of  an  artificial,  conventional,  highly 
sophisticated  society,  stand  the  exquisite  miniatures  of  old 
Creole  life  of  Cable,  the  vivid  pictures  of  wild  half-savage 
Californian  diggers  of  Bret  Harte,  the  powerfully  drawn 
figures  of  uncouth  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  which  Miss 
Murfree  throws  upon  her  broad  canvas. 

Against  the  bleakness  of  Howells’  atmosphere  stands  out 
with  more  effect  the  rich  warmth  of  Cable’s  colouring.  It  is 
the  passage  from  the  ice  of  the  North  to  the  glow  of  the  sun¬ 
bathed  South,  the  return  to  romance  from  bald,  impersonal, 
unsympathetic  realism.  Cable  pursues  once  more  the  old 
romantic  track ;  but  he  follows  it  in  the  changed  spirit  of 
the  later  school  of  fiction.  Absorbed  in  his  subject,  he  yet 
approaches  it  as  an  artist  who  is  permeated  with  a  sense  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  good  workmanship.  His  aim  is  not  to 
express  his  own  emotions,  still  less  to  shock  the  reader’s 
nerves ;  his  first  object  is  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  truth.  To  gain  this  effect  he  spares  no  labour  in  minute 
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and  careful  detail.  So  unrhetorical  and  so  simple  is  the 
manner  that  the  reader  attributes  to  the  material  the  magic 
of  the  author’s  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  legitimate  triumph, 
the  rich  reward,  of  art.  Hundreds  had  read  of  Creole  life  in 
1803,  and  dismissed  it  with  a  glance  as  prosaic  history.  Cable 
possesses  the  vein  of  poetry  and  imaginative  feeling  that 
enables  him  to  conjure  up  a  picture  so  laden  with  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  past  as  to  communicate  its  meaning  palpably  to 
the  senses.  The  facts  are  old ;  they  acquire  novelty  from 
the  genius  of  their  treatment. 

Cable  transports  us  into  a  new,  yet  old,  world ;  he  has  the 
charm  of  freshness.  Less  English  than  Aldrich  or  Howells, 
he  does  not  bring  his  heroes  or  heroines  into  some  great 
centre  of  modern  society,  some  vortex  of  feverish  activity, 
which  is  only  a  newer  London.  He  deals  with  characters  and 
social  habits  belonging  to  a  bygone  past ;  he  paints  Louisiana 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  sold  by  Napoleon  to  the  United 
States,  and  when  Creole  noblemen,  passionately  attached  to 
the  country  which  repudiated  them,  awoke  to  find  themselves 
Ajnerican  citizens ;  he  uses  with  consummate  skill  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  enterprising  activities  of  modern  America 
and  the  alien  type  of  careless  inertness  which  is  presented  in 
the  Creole  gentry.  He  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells  it  ex¬ 
quisitely.  In  the  hot,  if  slumbering,  passions  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  patriarchal  despotism  of  its  broad-acred  gentry,  in 
the  reciprocal  confidences  of  its  slave-owning  system,  in  the 
sudden  inroad  of  new  ideas,  men  and  methods,  he  has  struck 
a  mine  of  gold.  Vivid,  concise,  definite,  never  negligent  in 
his  touch,  always  finished  almost  to  excess,  felicitous  in  ex¬ 
pression,  he  unites  the  best  qualities  of  the  New  England 
school  with  Southern  characteristics,  which  are  heightened 
rather  than  impaired  by  the  artistic  form  of  their  exhibition. 
His  method  of  intuitive  protraiture  is  based  on  sympathy 
rather  than  on  observation  or  experience.  Yet  it  is  deeper, 
more  real,  and  hardly  less  direct,  than  the  New  England 
method.  Himself  a  Southerner  who  fought  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  ranks,  imbued  v'''.;h  the  reverential  feeling  which,  as 
distinguished  from  the  North,  still  characterises  his  country¬ 
men,  he  is  yet  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  abolitionist 
cause.  His  sympathetic  pictures  of  prejudices  which  are, 
perhaps,  as  irremoveable  in  the  Creole  as  they  are  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  Yankee,  and  his  incidental  presentation  of  the 
intolerable  condition  of  men,  and  especially  women,  of  colour, 
give  to  his  works  the  dignity  of  an  ethical  purpose  without 
depriving  them  of  the  natural  charm  of  romance. 
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‘  The  Grandissimes  ’  is  the  most  successful  of  his  larger 
efforts.  Agricola’s  supreme  contentment  with  his  own  sur¬ 
roundings  makes  him  cruel,  by  convincing  him  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  all  around  him.  Even  the  death  of  Bras-Coupe 
does  not  shake  his  confidence.  Averse  to  the  effort  of  under¬ 
standing  circumstances,  holding  opinions  which  are  stereo¬ 
typed  by  traditional  views  upon  slavery,  he  has  built  up  a 
barrier  in  his  mind  against  which  rights  vainly  dash  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces.  An  invincible  patriot,  he  is  capable  of 
noble  enthusiasms,  though  he  is  without  moral  sense,  at  once 
brave  and  selfish,  chivalrous  and  intriguing.  Honore  Gran- 
dissime  offers  another  distinct  type  of  Creole  character. 
Less  vigorous  than  Agricola,  a  dilettante  in  politics,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  morals,  he  holds  vague  ideas  on  the  need  for 
reform — ideas  which  are  too  shadowy  to  assume  definite 
shape — and  has  no  real  desire  to  learn  the  truth.  Only 
when  face  to  face  with  difficulties  which  he  cannot  circum¬ 
vent,  does  he  act  with  a  noble  contempt  for  prejudices.  Other 
figures,  such  as  Bras-Coupe,  Aurora  Nancanou,  and  Raoul, 
are  finely  conceived  and  powerfully  painted  portraits.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  interest  of  the  book,  it  is  wanting  in 
arrangement,  unskilful  in  management  of  perspective,  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  highest  gifts  of  constructive  composition.  Still 
more  conspicuous  are  these  deficiencies  in  ‘  Dr.  Sevier,’  which 
becomes  both  wearisome  for  its  injudicious  accumulation  of 
detail,  and  confused  owing  to  the  wide  range  that  it  seeks  to 
embrace.  The  same  criticism  holds  good,  in  an  even  greater 
degree,  of  ‘  Bonaventure,’  in  which  large  constructive  power 
is  still  more  conspicuously  lacking. 

It  is  in  his  cabinet  pictures,  or  miniatures,  of  Creole  life 
that  Cable  is  seen  at  his  best.  Here  he  displays  to  fullest 
advantage  his  gift  of  conveying  distinct  impressions  with  the 
fewest  possible  strokes.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  praise  the 
quality  of  his  work  too  highly.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  that 
he  abuses  his  marvellous  talent  for  the  transliteration  of 
dialects.  As  works  of  art,  the  stories  contained  in  ‘  Old 
‘  Creole  Days  ’  or  ‘  Madame  Delphine  ’  are  perfect.  Complete 
in  themselves,  firm  and  true  in  outline,  they  are  worked  up 
to  an  exquisite  degree  of  finish.  His  figures  are  chosen  from 
all  ranks,  manners,  and  moulds — from  ‘  Madame  Delicieuse  ’ 
to  ‘  Ole  Charlie  ’ — and  in  them  feudal  fidelity,  French  grace, 
and  Spanish  dignity,  offer  piquant  contrasts  to  the  inroad  of 
Yankee  speculation.  The  background  is  skilfully  adapted  to 
the  actors.  It  is  New  Orleans,  with  its  sleepy,  picturesque 
wharves,  its  half-deserted  streets  bearing  aristocratic  prse- 
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Revolutionary  names,  its  houses  lying  back  from  the  road  with 
tottering  iron  gates  and  windows  closed  by  shutters,  exclusive 
and  dignified  in  their  decay,  like  high-bred  emigres  in  darned 
Court  suits.  Half  close  your  eyes,  and  the  delicious  languor  of 
a  Southern  night  steals  over  the  senses  ;  the  fragrance  of  mag¬ 
nolias  rises  from  the  ill-kept  luxuriant  gardens  ;  a  vision  flits 
by  of  a  white-robed  Creole  beauty  ;  a  flash  of  glittering  steel 
writhes  in  the  shadows  under  the  wall ;  in  the  distance 
snatches  of  some  old  French  song  are  borne  on  the  perfumed 
air  from  bands  of  gay  rollicking  youths  returning  from  the 
ball.  Pure  without  prudery.  Cable  can  describe  the  volup¬ 
tuousness  of  a  quadroon  ball  with  fascinating  brilliancy ;  yet 
he  never  nauseates  us  with  that  heavy  scent  of  musk  with 
which  French  writers  would  load  the  atmosphere.  He  handles 
touching  incidents  with  a  subdued  intensity  of  feeling  which 
avoids  the  faintest  suspicion  of  sentimentality.  Two  of  the 
best  stories,  ‘  Tite-Poulette  ’  and  ’Madame  Delphine,’ turn 
on  the  iniquitous  law  which  forbade  quadroons  to  marry 
creoles.  For  pathos,  few  scenes  in  American  literature  can 
compare  with  those  in  which  Madame  Delphine  denies  her 
child,  or  confesses  her  splendid  falsehood  to  Pere  Jerome. 
Her  superhuman  maternal  sacrifice  is  finely  conceived  and 
nobly  executed. 

Howells,  in  his  photographs  of  sophisticated  society,  con¬ 
tends  against  the  tedium  which  is  bred  of  conventionality  or 
familiarity  with  the  subject.  Cable,  Bret  Harte,  and  Miss 
Murfree  possess  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  other  respects 
Cable  difters  from  the  two  last-named  writers.  He  is  the 
painter  of  the  bygone  civilisation  of  a  gi'ey-baired  corner  of 
the  States.  In  the  hands  of  Bret  Harte  or  Miss  Murfree 
fiction  makes  another  departure.  The  first  represents  the 
rough  camp  life  and  embryo  cities  of  California ;  the  second 
the  rude,  uncouth,  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  Tennessee 
mountains. 

Bret  Harte  needs  no  introduction  to  English  readers.  A 
Californian  Dickens,  he  is  a  Dickens  with  a  ditference.  His 
rare  talent  for  compressing  within  a  few  lines  the  whole 
history  of  a  heart ;  his  strong,  rapid,  telling  strokes  in  which 
no  touch  or  word  is  superfluous ;  his  deep  pathos,  intensi¬ 
fied  by  repression  and  choked  with  a  curse,  present  points 
of  contrast  rather  than  of  similarity  with  the  manner  of  his 
English  master.  What  Dickens  did  for  London  roughs,  he 
has  done  for  Californian  diggers.  He  idealises  their  cha¬ 
racters,  and  forces  us  to  acknowledge  our  common  humanity 
with  them  by  making  the  crisis  of  their  fate  turn  upon  the 
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noble  traits  which  redeem  their  natures  from  total  degrada¬ 
tion.  The  device  is  at  first  singularly  effective.  But  when 
it  becomes  a  literary  fashion,  its  inherent  untruthfulness 
destroys  the  impression.  In  such  characters  vicious  propen¬ 
sities  preponderate  over  nobler  instincts,  and  really  determine 
the  crises  of  their  fate.  Effective  artifices  degenerate  by 
repetition  into  transparent  tricks.  Flashes  of  the  power 
that  was  revealed  in  ‘  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ’  light  up 
all  his  writings :  but  the  gleam  grows  less  continuous,  more 
intermittent.  Breadth  of  sympathy,  artistic  reticence  alike 
in  pathos,  tragedy  or  comedy,  intuition  into  character,  sense 
of  the  picturesque,  instinct  for  selection,  are  qualities  which 
go  far  to  make  greatness  in  fiction.  These  gifts  belong  to 
Bret  Harte.  So  long  as  he  retains  them  he  cannot  sink  to 
mediocrity. 

As  Bret  Harte  depicts  the  rough  life  of  the  diggers, 
so  Miss  Murfree  paints  that  of  Tennessee  mountaineers.  But 
George  Eliot,  rather  than  the  Californian  Dickens,  is  her 
model.  She  uses  a  larger  canvas  and  a  broader  point  than 
any  of  her  contemporaries.  Animate  and  inanimate  life  is 
painted  on  a  grander  scale.  Developing  in  detail  her  prin¬ 
cipal  actors,  or  sketching  in  firm  outline  her  minor  characters, 
she  fills  her  pictures  with  life,  and  throws  figures  and 
incidents  into  strong  relief  against  impressive  backgrounds 
of  wild  mountain  scenery.  Some  obstacles  must  be  overcome 
before  her  writings  can  be  fully  appreciated.  The  dialect 
in  which  her  actors  converse  is  singularly  uncouth ;  one  at 
least  of  her  plots — ‘Where  the  Battle  was  Fought’ — is 
needlessly  complicated ;  her  descriptive  power  is  sometimes 
abused ;  her  style,  here  and  there,  needs  simplification. 
Those  who  conquer  these  initial  difficulties  are  richly  re¬ 
warded  for  the  effort.  The  dialect,  harsh  though  it  is,  is 
easily  mastered.  The  plots  of  the  ‘  Prophet  of  the  Great 
‘  Smoky  Mountain,*  ‘  In  the  Clouds,’  or  ‘  The  Despot  of 
‘  Broomsedge  Cove,’  are  simple ;  few  strokes  are  wasted ; 
almost  all  conduce  to  the  final  catastrophe.  Miss  Murfree’s 
descriptions,  though  occasionally  laboured,  are  oftener 
admirable  in  their  vivid  word-painting.  The  style,  as  has 
been  said,  occasionally  needs  simplification ;  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  terse,  vigorous,  pointed,  and  teeming  with  crisp, 
racy  phrases. 

Miss  Murfree  began  her  literary  career  with  the  collection 
of  short  stories  called  ‘  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.’  Her 
novelettes  deserve  high  praise.  But  in  this  field  she  com¬ 
petes  with  formidable  rivals.  She  has  won  her  distinctive 
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position  in  American  fiction  by  more  sustained  efforts.  The 
first  of  her  longer  stories  is  ‘  Where  the  Battle  was  Fonght.’ 
It  is  an  impressive  book  for  its  promise  as  well  as  its  per¬ 
formance.  As  a  picture  of  the  devastation  which  the  Civil 
War  left  behind  it,  it  is  unique  in  its  effectiveness.  The 
grim  plain,  in  winter  grey  and  ghastly  with  tufts  of  pallid 
crab-grass,  bared  of  trees,  yet  studded  with  unstubbed 
shivered  boles,  laden  with  vague  earthworks  which  melt 
into  the  low-lying  wintry  clouds,  forms  the  background  of 
the  story.  The  ghostly  significance  of  the  spot  attunes  the 
mind  to  the  key  in  which  the  book  is  cast.  The  shadow 
of  its  presence,  the  charm  of  Marcia,  the  humour  and 
sympathy  with  which  the  rustics  are  treated,  cany  the 
reader  lightly  through  the  commonplace  love-making,  the 
legal  complications  of  an  involved  plot,  and  reconcile  him  to 
improbable  occurrences  and  conventional  villains.  They 
even  compensate  for  Captain  Estwicke’s  exclamation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book.  As  he  gazes  at  Fort  Despair  he 
cries,  ‘  I  feel  its  meaning !  Every  weed  that  stirs  in  the 
‘  wind  is  voiced  with  a  terrible  suggestion.’  Fortunately 
he  never  again  allows  his  emotion  to  betray  him  into  such 
unpardonable  expressions.  The  Captain’s  secret  is  well  kept ; 
it  is  divulged  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  and  there  is 
singularly  dramatic  appropriateness  in  the  agency  which 
impels  the  principal  conspirator  to  reveal  his  imposture. 

Yet  the  promise  of  ‘  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought  ’  is,  on 
the  whole,  greater  than  the  performance.  Toole,  the  half¬ 
crazy  ferryman,  Graffy  Beale  the  fugitive,  and  the  urchin 
Pickie  Tait,  are  the  real  creations  which  indicate  the 
peculiar  bent  of  the  author’s  genius.  The  figure  of  Marcia 
suggests  that  the  same  pen  may  draw  other  portraits  as 
feminine  and  as  charming.  The  effectiveness  of  the  cata¬ 
strophe  augurs  that  other  plots  will  be  well  sustained.  The 
impressive  picture  of  the  battlefield  promises  that  other 
backgrounds  will  be  at  once  effective  and  haimonious.  And 
this  promise  Miss  Murfree  abundantly  fulfils  in  her  later 
novels.  Her  style  grows  simpler,  yet  nearly  every  sentence 
is  charged  with  condensed  meaning.  In  rustic  life  she  has 
found  her  special  sphere.  From  it  she  rarely  Avanders. 
Blacksmiths,  police-constables,  and  herdsmen  are  her  heroes  ; 
their  wives  and  daughters  are  her  heroines.  Her  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  rustic  character  and  habits  of  thought  is 
at  once  acute  and  sympathetic.  The  conviction  grows  till 
it  becomes  irresistible  that  the  natives  of  Tennessee  live, 
think,  talk  and  act  in  real  life  precisely  as  they  do  in 
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Miss  Murfree’s  novels.  George  Eliot  is  at  once  her  rival 
and  her  model.  Miss  Murfree  possesses  the  same  power 
of  keen  incisive  dialogue  which  suggests  without  effort 
the  character  of  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Strobe  is  a  second 
Mrs.  Poyser  or  Dolly  Winthrop.  Her  shrewd,  caustic 
remarks  are  worthy  of  her  illustrious  prototypes.  If  we 
once  began  to  quote  her  sayings,  we  should  not  readily  cease. 
Her  children  are  admirable;  each  as  distinct  in  its  in¬ 
dividuality  as  the  older  actors.  Jacob,  ’Gustus  Tom,  and 
Isbel,  are  universal  children,  and  get  racy  of  the  soil.  Bob 
is  a  twin  brother  of  Eppy.  Her  Marcellys,  Dorindas,  and 
Aletheas  are  attractive  types  of  rustic  girlhood.  The  former 
is  the  one  heroine  who  ever  proposed  to  her  lover  and  only 
became  more  charming  and  maidenly  by  so  doing.  Alethea 
is  a  second  Dinah  Morris,  but  more  winning  and  more 
earthly.  Both  women  were  better  than  their  creeds.  But 
Alethea  is  not  a  preacher,  and,  though  Dinah’s  affection  for 
Hetty  withstood  her  sister’s  fall,  she  never  could  have  loved 
the  graceless,  fascinating  scamp,  ‘  Mink  by  name  and  Mink 
‘  by  nature.’  Nor  is  Miss  Murfree’s  power  confned  to  the 
creation  of  heroines.  Her  heroes  are  equally  attractive  in 
their  way.  Teck  Jepson,  for  instance,  is  a  relative  of  Balfour 
of  Burleigh.  He  has  his  biblical  phraseology,  his  spiritual 
pride,  his  conviction  that  he  is  a  chosen  vessel.  But 
superadded  to  these  he  has  a  tenderness  to  childhood  and 
to  weakness  in  which  the  stern  Covenanter  was  lamentably 
deficient.  In  their  plots  Miss  Murfree’s  stories  are  well 
sustained  to  the  last.  In  this  respect  ‘  The  Prophet  of  the 
‘  Great  Smoky  Mountain  ’  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  Both  in 
‘  In  the  Clouds  ’  and  ‘  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove  ’ 
there  is  a  protraction  of  the  penultimate  scenes  which  post¬ 
pones  the  catastrophe  at  the  expense  of  the  interest.  Finally, 
the  descriptions  are,  as  they  were  in  ‘  Where  the  Battle  was 
‘  Fought,’  integral  portions  of  the  novels.  In  places  her 
facile  pen  may  still  run  away  with  her.  But  the  noteworthy 
point  is  that  her  people  are  the  people  of  the  district  she 
describes.  Story  and  landscape  go  together.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  serves  a  literary  purpose;  it  expresses  the  fitting 
sentiment ;  it  developes  the  appropriate  passion.  The 
scenery  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  gloom  of  the 
religion,  the  sternness  of  the  life,  the  uncouthness  of  the 
dialect,  the  harshness  of  the  character.  It  is  only  in  the 
graceful  forms  of  girlhood  or  in  the  innocence  of  childhood 
that  the  tenderer  affections  of  humanity  are  preserved  and. 
transmitted. 
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A  hasty  glance  at  so  extensive  a  field  as  American  fiction 
is  inevitably  liable  to  two  detects  at  least.  Much  is  omitted 
that  ought  to  have  been  said.  No  reference,  for  instance, 
has  been  made  to  the  newer  school  of  ‘  humourists  ’  which 
is  represented  by  Stockton ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  recent  re¬ 
action  against  unromantic  realism  which  has  resulted  in  the 
revival  of  blood-curdling  horror.  To  faults  of  omission 
must  be  added  faults  of  commission.  In  a  limited  space  it 
is  impossible  to  balance  criticism,  or  to  avoid  dogmatising  on 
questions  of  taste.  America  has  as  yet  produced  only  one 
great  writer  of  romance,  and  no  great  novelist.  Yet  she 
may  be  legitimately  proud  of  her  living  writers  of  fiction. 
She  has  no  Walter  Scott,  no  Thackeray,  no  George  Eliot. 
Neither,  it  may  be  added,  has  England.  In  short  stories 
American  writers  are  our  masters.  They  are  deficient,  as 
we  have  endeavoui’ed  to  show,  in  creative  power,  passion, 
depth,  richness  of  imagination.  Whether  these  high 
qualities  will  be  added  to  the  mental  and  physical  equipment 
of  the  North  through  admixture  with  German  or  Southern 
blood  remains  to  be  seen.  But  of  one  thing  we  feel  assured. 
It  is  not  by  the  New  England  school  of  impersonal  realists 
that  the  great  American  novel  can  ever  be  written. 
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‘  "Y^hen  sanitary  legislation  gives  us  its  successful  results, 
'  *  ‘  they  will  be  repi’esented  by  the  reduction  of  the 

‘  number  of  those  who  die  of  disease  in  their  early  days  or 
‘  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  increased  number  of  those 
‘  who  have  completed  their  allotted  course  in  health  and  been 
‘  peacefully  gathered  to  their  fathers.’  Such  was  the  fore¬ 
cast  made  forty  years  ago  in  this  Journal,*  at  a  time  when 
•  the  second  visitation  of  cholera  was  fresh  in  all  men’s  minds, 
when  the  passing  of  a  Public  Health  Act  and  the  constitu- 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  183,  for  January  1850. 
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tion  of  a  central  Board  of  Health  gave  promise  of  reasonable 
activity  in  common  warfare  against  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  consider  the 
course  which  legislation  and  administration  in  matters  of 
health  have  taken  during  the  last  half-century,  and  to 
estimate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  results  which  have  been 
attained.  Posterity  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  the  part 
played  in  achieving  those  results  by  Sir  John  Simon,  who, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  life  spent  in  administration,  has  traced 
in  his  ‘  English  Sanitary  Institutions  ’  the  history  of  the 
movement  which  he  directed.  From  amid  a  crowd  of  writers 
on  sanitary  subjects  he  stands  out  by  a  head  and  shoulders. 
He  combines  the  deep,  thorough  knowledge  of  a  specialist 
with  a  philosophical  grasp  of  general  principles.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  statesmanship  he  never  forgets  the  place  which 
every  reform,  however  trifling,  fills  in  a  large  ideal.  He 
writes  in  a  style  of  great  lucidity,  and  with  a  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  which  cannot  but  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
careless  reader. 

The  history  of  continuous  sanitary  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State  in  England  begins  with  the  year  1838,  but  the 
problems  of  sanitation  are  as  old  as  the  world.  We  shall 
not,  however,  linger  to  discuss  such  interesting  questions  as 
whether  our  existing  arrangements  follow  the  lines  of  the 
drainage  system  of  Nineveh,  or  whether  the  plague  in  the 
‘  Iliad  ’  was  really  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
*  nuisances  ’  of  the  Greek  camp,  nor  can  we  do  more  than 
notice  in  passing  the  wise  forethought  of  Odysseus  in 
rendering  harmless  the  remains  of  the  suitors  by  washings 
and  scrapings  and  burnings  of  sulphur.  It  would  be  even 
more  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  dwell  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Phseax,  the  Hausmaun  of  Theron’s  rule  at  Akragas, 
whose  name  a  grateful  city  linked  for  all  time  with  the  system 
of  sewers  dug  under  his  direction  by  the  captives  of  Himera, 
of  which  the  traveller  still  traces  the  remains.*  So  too  the 
historian  would  not  fail  to  mention  the  Roman  mdile  who  sent 
a  loaded  haywain  the  whole  length  of  the  cloaca  in  proof  of 
its  cleanliness,  or  to  tell  how  Agrippa,  as  a  yet  stronger  test, 
boated  upon  its  waters.  Speaking  generally,  the  evidence 
of  antiquity  goes  to  show  that  drainage  was  originally 
designed  to  carry  OS’  storm -water  and  floods,  and  that  it 


*  They  were  called  ^a/awc  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  25).  The  memories 
of  Oxford  men  will  supply  them  with  cases  in  which  a  local  immortality 
has  been  due  to  the  same  humble  means. 
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was  more  by  accident  than  design  that  filth,  of  all  kinds  found 
its  way  into  these  channels.  The  neglect  of  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  in  mediaeval  England  was  painfully  apparent  to  the 
‘  intelligent  foreigner.’  Erasmus,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
says :  ‘  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  generally  made  of  nothing 
‘  but  loam,  and  are  strewn  with  rushes,  which,  being  con- 
‘  stantly  put  on  fresh  without  a  removal  of  the  old,  remain 
‘  lying  there  in  some  cases  for  twenty  years  with  fish-bones, 

‘  broken  victuals,  and  other  filth  underneath,’  nor  can  we 
wonder  that  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  if  I  entered  into  a  chamber 
‘  which  had  been  uninhabited  for  some  months,  I  was  im- 
‘  mediately  seized  with  a  fever.’  Shrewd  Dr.  Caius  in  his 
remedies  for  the  sweating  sickness  touches  on  the  predis¬ 
posing  causes,  and  advises  ‘  clearing  ditches,  avoiding  carrions, 

‘  letting  in  open  air,  not  opening  or  stirring  evil-breathing 
‘  places,  removing  dunghills  and  evil-savouring  things.’ 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  total  neglect  of  cleanliness  brought 
its  own  punishment  in  its  train.  Not  only  was  the  country 
swept  from  time  to  time  by  epidemics,  as  the  black  death, 
the  sweating  sickness,  the  oriental  plague,  but  it  suffered 
terribly  from  such  chronic  diseases  as  scurvy,  gaol  distemper, 
and  small-pox.  Gradually  the  attention  of  men  of  science 
was  directed  to  the  bearing  of  certain  modes  of  life  on 
certain  ailments.  In  the  spirit  of  Caius,  Mead  wrote  of 
the  methods  of  arresting  the  plague,  Pringle  of  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  the  health  of  soldiers,  Lind  and  Blane  of 
the  diseases  of  sailors,  whilst  in  the  same  spirit  Baker  had 
investigated  the  causes  of  Devonshire  colic,  and  Thackrah 
the  effects  of  various  arts,  trades,  and  professions  on  the 
health  of  those  who  followed  them ;  nor  would  any  list  of 
pioneers  in  preventive  medicine  be  complete  which  omitted 
the  name  of  Edward  Jenner. 

Politically,  the  sanitary  progress  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  was  part  of  a  far  larger  movement,  a  single  breaker 
in  the  great  tide  of  reform.  Sir  John  Simon  has  sketched 
with  a  firm  hand  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  includes 
objects  apparently  so  remote  as  the  evangelical  revival,  the 
reform  of  prisons,  the  efforts  to  secure  good  government  for 
India,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Beneath  and 
behind  them  all  he  sees  a  growing  spirit  of  humanity  which 
found  expression  in  Howard,  Burke,  and  Clarkson,  in  Gold¬ 
smith,  Crabbe,  and  Burns.  As  a  result  the  nation  found  itself 
in  1838,  the  ^ginning  of  the  sanitary  period,  on  the  one 
hand  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  new  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  causes  and  preventibility  of  disease,  and,  on 
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the  other,  filled  with  new  teachings  in  politics,  a  higher  and 
a  larger  conception  of  national  life,  and  new  standards  of 
social  duty.  Henceforth  the  two  streams  were  to  unite.  We 
might  apply  to  them  Pitt’s  famous  simile,  for  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  relations  between  scientific  knowledge  and 
administration  have  been  in  dispute.  Sometimes  the  pro¬ 
test  has  been  raised  against  centralisation,  sometimes  against 
local  inefficiency.  The  specialists  have  been  for  rapid  action, 
compulsory  powers,  a  strong  central  authority,  the  politicians 
for  large  experience,  permissive  legislation,  an  educated 
public  opinion,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Briefly,  then,  our 
history  will  fall  into  three  main  periods.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  from  1838  to  1854,  a  time  of  great  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  general  pnblic,  somewhat  blind  activity,  when  a  sense  of 
evils  rather  than  a  knowledge  of  possible  remedies  dictated 
public  action.  From  1854  to  1866  there  follows  a  time  of 
apparent  stagnation,  but  perhaps  of  greater  and  more  last¬ 
ing  growth.  With  1866  begins  a  great  outburst  of  legis¬ 
lative  activity,  stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission  in  1871,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time, 
and  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  affected  administration. 

In  the  year  1838  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  led 
to  consider  certain  charges  which  in  the  old  days  had  been 
defrayed  from  the  poor-rate,  and  which  parish  officers  were 
anxious  to  meet  from  the  same  source,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  repair  of  a  well,  the  purchase  of  a  fire-engine,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  public  clock.  None  of  these  fell  within  the  limits 
of  lawful  expenditure  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the 
Commissioners  had  to  point  out  that  those  who  authorised 
such  outlay  would  be  liable  to  surcharge.  But  the  appli¬ 
cations  raised  a  wider  question,  viz.,  how  far  was  it  desirable 
that  matters  which  tended  to  increase  pauperism,  and  so 
raise  the  rates,  should  be  dealt  with  in  an  early  stage  at 
the  public  cost  ?  With  a  view  to  further  information  on  the 
subject,  the  Commissioners  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by 
Drs.  Kay  and  Arnott  into  the  prevalence  of  certain  physical 
causes  of  fever  in  the  metropolis  which  might  be  removed 
by  proper  sanitary  measures,  and  later,  in  1842,  they  issued 
a  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  popu¬ 
lation  of  (jreat  Britain.  Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  investigating  by  a  Select  Committee  the  sanitaiy 
state  of  great  towns,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  information 
collected,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1843  to 
inquire  into  the  health  of  towns  (excepting  London),  which 
reported  in  1844-5.  A  few  extracts  from  their  report  will 
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give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the 
sanitary  reformer  of  the  day. 

As  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  average  town 
the  evidence  was  conclusive.  Out  of  60  towns  visited  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  the  drainage  was  reported  as 
bad  in  43,  the  cleansing  in  42,  the  water-supply  in  32.  In 
Liverpool  40,000,  and  in  Manchester  15,000,  of  the  working 
class  lived  in  cellars,  ‘  dark,  damp,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated ;  ’ 
Nottingham  contained  11,000  houses,  of  which  8,000  were 
built  back  to  back  and  side  to  side,  so  that  no  ventilation 
was  possible;  at  Bury  in  773  houses  a  single  bed  served 

4  persons,  in  207  it  served  5,  and  in  78  it  served  6 ;  in 
Bristol  46  per  cent,  of  the  working  class,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated,  had  but  one  room  to  each  family;  in  one  ward  of 
Leeds,  containing  15,400  working  men,  but  3  streets  had 
sewers,  12  had  them  in  part,  38  had  none,  and  the  condition 
of  40  was  unknown ;  even  in  Birmingham,  then,  as  now,  a 
model  town,  the  water  supplied  to  some  of  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  is  described  as  being  ‘as  green  as  a  leek.’  The 
results  of  this  state  of  things  were  clearly  seen.  Whilst 
the  death-rate  in  country  districts  was  18‘2  per  thousand, 
in  towns  it  was  26’2,  in  Birmingham  and  Leeds  it  was  27’2, 
in  Bristol  30*9,  in  Manchester  33*7,  in  Liverpool  34*8.  Out 
of  every  1,000  persons  dying  at  Birmingham,  482  were  below 

5  years  of  age,  at  Leeds  480,  at  Manchester  510,  at  Liver¬ 
pool  528,  whilst  those  who  attained  at  death  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  of  the  psalmist  were  but  88  in  Birmingham, 
79  in  Leeds,  60  in  Manchester,  and  54  in  Liverpool.  The 
average  age  at  death  in  Rutland  and  in  Wiltshire  was 
36^  years,  whilst  in  Leeds  it  was  21,  in  Manchester  20,  in 
Liverpool  17.  So  much  for  the  immediate  results;  incalcu¬ 
lably  greater  were  the  indirect  effects.  The  efficiency  of  the 
working  class  was  greatly  impaired,  crime  of  all  kinds  pros¬ 
pered  and  throve.  Some  lived  in  chronic  mutinous  discontent, 
some  in  a  yet  more  terrible  apathy,  some  sought  relief  in 
drunkenness.  A  loss  of  domestic  happiness  and  an  absence 
of  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  on  which 
the  Commissioners  lay  stress,  seem  almost  out  of  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  horrors.  Well  might  a  foreigner  say  to  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  after  reading  the  evidence :  ‘  It  would  be 
‘  incredible,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  your  state  of  civilisation, 
‘  were  such  descriptions  true  even  of  a  few  isolated  places, 
‘  but  when  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  true  of  the  localities 
‘  in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  resides, 
♦  I  own  I  feel  curious  to  see  these  places.’  But,  like  the 
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Queen  of  Sheba,  ‘  the  half  was  not  told  him.’  After  a  visit, 

‘  he  admitted,’  says  Dr.  Smith,  ‘  that  the  wretchedness  had 
*  been  understated ;  when  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
‘  that  a  concern  for  the  public  safety  had  not  induced  the 
‘  authorities  to  attend  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
‘  extensive  districts,  I  told  him  (but  he  thought  the  state- 
‘  ment  scarcely  mended  the  matter)  that  these  places  were 
‘  as  unknown  to  our  legislators,  to  almost  all  our  people  in 
‘  power,  as  an  hour  ago  they  had  been  to  himself.’  The 
argument  from  public  safety  is  not,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
that  might  be  used  in  this  connexion,  and  the  argument 
from  economy  is  still  weaker,  and  yet  this  is  strong.  Out  of 
77,186  paupers  in  London  in  the  year  1837-8,  no  fewer  than 
13,972  were  suffering  from  fever,  and  of  these  6,692  from 
typhus  fever ;  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  out 
of  1,467  persons  who  received  parochial  relief  in  the  same 
year,  1,276  were  fever  patients ;  and  in  the  Union  of  Bethnal 
Green,  with  a  population  of  62,018,  there  were  in  the  quarter 
ending  March  25,  1838,  647  pauper  cases  of  fever  alone. 
Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  normal  state  of  things — 
the  recurrence  of  epidemics  such  as  cholera,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  greatly  multiplied  the  evils. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  which  were, 
more  or  less,  embodied  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
were  to  establish  a  system  of  summary  jurisdiction  against 
nuisances  by  justices  of  the  peace  on  complaint  of  the  local 
authority,  and  to  constitute  a  central  Board  of  Health  with 
certain  powers  of  initiation  and  control  in  sanitary  matters, 
which  were  to  be  enlarged  in  times  of  epidemic.  The  Bill 
was  not  passed  by  the  Commons  without  an  amount  of 
opposition  which  might  have  served  as  a  warning  that  it 
had  little  public  support  behind  it.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  new  Board  of  Health 
to  exercise  its  powers  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  to  avoid 
offending  powerful  interests — in  short,  to  aim  at  those 
excellences  which  Pericles  commends  in  the  fair  sex.  But 
such  was  not  the  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  public  servant 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  principal  director  of  the 
Board’s  policy,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick.  Time,  and  now,  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  the  grave,  have  softened  the  criticisms  which 
assailed  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  debates  of  1854,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  under  review  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  he  was  high-handed,  that  he  was 
intolerant  of  stupidity,  that  he  was  merciless  to  local 
corruption,  that  when  he  greatly  desired  an  end  he  risked 
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the  loss  of  it  by  precipitancy  in  the  means,  that,  like 
Frederick  the  Great’s  schoolmaster,  he  knew  in  some  ways 
little  of  the  world,  this  is  one  side  of  the  shield.  That  he 
was  a  single-minded  and  devoted  servant  of  the  State,  a 
pioneer  of  unremitting  zeal  in  fields  then  unknown,  a 
specialist  who  could  administer,  and,  above  all,  an  ardent 
lover  of  his  kind,  this  is  the  other.  Noscitur  a  sociis.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  the  esteem 
— the  high  esteem — of  men  so  different  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  Lord  Brougham,  Bishop  Blomfield  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Henley,  and  it  will  not  detract  from  his  fame  hereafter  that 
he  was  driven  from  public  life  by  politicians  of  the  calibre 
of  Sir  B.  Hall  and  Sir  G.  Pechell.  But  in  1848  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  which  Mr.  Chadwick  had  long  yearned  was  come. 
He  was  appointed  paid  member  of  the  new  Board  of  Health, 
with  Lord  Ashley  as  unpaid  colleague,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  as  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works ; 
and  in  1850  the  addition  of  a  second  paid  member.  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  put  the  direction  of  affairs  practically  in 
his  hands.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  scale  on 
which  the  Board  set  to  Avork.  They  not  merely  put  the  Act 
in  force  wherever  occasion  offered,  but  they  took  in  hand 
the  most  delicate  and  most  difficult  of  all  questions  in  this 
country,  that  of  burial.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1850  (re¬ 
pealed  in  1852)  to  place  in  their  hands  the  conduct  of  all 
funerals  in  London.  Next  they  assailed  what  was  then,  as 
now,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  interests,  the  water  com¬ 
panies,  proposing  to  buy  them  up,  to  cease  from  supplying 
London  with  Thames  water,  and  to  obtain  a  new  supply  (so 
their  critics  sarcastically  said)  ‘  scraped  out  of  the  Surrey 
*  hills.’  Lastly,  they  dealt  firmly  and  wisely,  so  far  as  their 
powers  allowed,  with  terrible  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  1849 
and  1853.  But  when  the  time  came  for  renewing  those 
powers  in  1854  the  storm  burst.  As  Lord  Palmerston 
characteristically  put  it,  every  town  is  divided  between  those 
who  wish  to  be  clean  and  those  who  wish  to  be  dirty,  just  as 
it  is  divided  between  a  Whig  party  and  a  Tory  party,  and 
the  Board  had  concentrated  against  themselves  the  furious 
opposition  of  the  dirty  party  in  every  town  in  England.  As 
Lord  John  Bussell  not  less  characteristically  put  it,  they  did 
not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  habits  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  and  its  passionate  devotion  to  vested 
interests.  They  were  too  single-minded  for  some,  too  active 
for  others,  they  underrated  the  force  which  dulness  has  at 
its  command,  and  so  they  fell.  And,  no  doubt,  the  opposition 
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was  right.  Their  pyramid  was  poised  upon  its  apex.  Their 
work  could  not  have  stood  in  a  country  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  for  they  had  not  secured  the  necessary  preliminary  of 
popular  support. 

The  disappearance  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  his  colleagues 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  reaction.  Not  that  in 
sanitary  matters  there  was  listlessness  or  inactivity,  for  all 
the  while  knowledge  was  spreading,  interest  was  awakening, 
experiments  and  inquiries  were  being  made,  institntions 
Avere  working,  so  to  say,  on  trial,  and  the  ground  was  being 
prepared  for  new  legislative  seed,  but  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  did  little  or  nothing.  In  striking  contrast,  Liverpool 
— which  in  1846  had  obtained  large  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament — set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  deal  with  the  evils  laid  bare  by  the  Commission. 
It  appointed,  in  1847,  Dr.  Duncan  as  medical  officer  to  the 
Corporation,  and  (which  is  perhaps  even  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose)  supported  him  loyally  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the 
mortality.  Similarly,  in  1848,  the  newly  appointed  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  City  of  London  appointed 
as  their  officer  of  health  Sir  John  Simon,  and  the  reports 
which  he  made  year  by  year  did  almost  more  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  named  to  enlist  public  sympathy  and 
educate  public  opinion  by  their  lofty  tone,  their  clear, 
graphic  style,  and  their  scientific  spirit.  Side  by  side  with 
these  local  reforms,  voluntary  associations  were  springing 
up,  all  testifying  to  a  growth  of  public  intelligence  which 
they  helped  to  foster.  Nor  had  the  official  world  been 
wholly  idle.  The  downfall  of  the  Board  of  Health  led  to  its 
reconstruction,  and  it  lasted  on  in  name  till  1858,  consist¬ 
ing,  in  practice,  of  a  single  minister  assisted  by  medical 
experts.  In  1858  its  functions  were  divided  between  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Home  Office,  and  Sir  J.  Simon,  who 
had  been  medical  officer  to  the  Board  of  Health  since  1855, 
was  transferred  to  the  former.  In  this  position  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  collect  and  publish  information  on  sanitary  matters, 
and  by  degrees  made  clear  the  need  of  fresh  legislation. 
Nuisances  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  danger,  contagion  had 
been  wholly  overlooked  in  Acts  of  Parliament  and  reckless¬ 
ness  with  regard  to  it  was  common,  and  lastly,  there  was  a 
total  want  of  precaution  in  dangerous  occupations,  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  working  class.  All  these  various 
demonstrations  combined  to  make  possible,  in  1866,  a  new 
Sanitary  Act.  For  the  most  part  it  proceeded  on  permissive 
lines.  Thus  it  gave  to  all  districts  the  power  of  supplying 
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water-^a  power  widely  used,  and  with  unmixed  public  bene¬ 
fit,  it  enlarged  the  definition  of  the  term  ‘  nuisance  ’  to 
include  overcrowding  and  unwholesome  occupations ;  it 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  local 
authority  could  intervene,  and  of  remedies  which  it  could 
apply.  On  the  other  hand,  it  introduced  compulsion  so  far 
as  to  declare  it  to  be  the  ‘  duty  ’  of  every  local  authority  to 
provide  for  inspection  and  suppression  of  nuisances,  for 
adequate  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  it  gave  an  appeal 
to  a  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to 
enforce  action.  A  further  result  of  this  Act  was  to  strengthen 
greatly  the  position  of  the  central  authority,  whose  medical 
oflBcer  and  staff  were  henceforth  largely  occupied  in  report¬ 
ing  the  shortcomings  of  local  bodies,  whether  arising  out  of 
ignorance  or  neglect.  The  Dep.artment  now  undertook  not 
merely  to  give  a  ‘  skilled  interpretation  of  local  needs,’  but  to 
play  the  part  of  a  supervisor  of  Jill  sanitary  administration, 
advising  or  coercing,  as  occasion  required.  In  1869  a  new 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system 
of  State  medicine,  the  authorities  central  and  local,  the 
laws  in  force  and  their  administration,  the  system  of  regis¬ 
tration  of  diseases,  and  to  suggest  improvements.  The 
principal  results  of  their  inquiries  and  suggestions  may  be 
seen  in  the  legislation  which  followed  on  their  report,  in  the 
various  Acts — constituting  the  Local  Government  Board 
(1871),  amending  the  powers  of  local  authorities  (1872), 
dealing  with  Public  Health  (1875),  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
(1875),  Pollution  of  Eivers  (1876),  Factories  and  Work¬ 
shops  (1878),  Public  Health  (Interments)  (1879),  Alkali,  &c.. 
Works  Eegulation  (1881),  Artisans’  Dwellings  Improvement 
(1875-82) — and  also  in  the  actual  state  of  sanitary  ad¬ 
ministration  under  which  we  live.  We  have  now  a  central 
authority  in  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  large 
powers  of  sanctioning  and  advising,  and  small  powers  of 
compulsion,  and  a  perfect  network  of  local  authorities,  urban 
and  rural,  differing  widely  in  extent  of  areas,  by  whom, 
with  the  help  of  their  medical  officers  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  the  complicated  Acts  on  public  health  have  to  be 
administered. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  results  of  this  half-century  of 
legislative  and  administrative  activity  in  matters  concerning 
the  public  health.  The  reports  of  the  Eegistrar-General, 
which  begin  with  the  year  1838,  and  have  steadily  increased 
in  volume  and  usefulness  ever  since,  afford  a  basis  for  some 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  But  we  must  make  one  or  two 
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preliminary  observations  before  we  proceed  to  examine  them. 
The  time  of  death  which  comes  ‘  as  a  friend,’  which  implies 
the  gradual  decay  of  natural  powers,  and  that  only,  may  be 
set  at  eighty  years  of  age  for  the  ordinary  man.  Now,  if  all 
lived  out  their  full  span  of  eighty  years,  the  death-rate 
would  be  12*5  per  thousand.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  such  an  ideal  is  still  low  on  the  horizon.  There  are 
causes,  active  at  every  time  and  in  every  place,  which  prevent 
its  realisation.  In  an  old  country,  for  instance,  as  England, 
there  are  congenital  and  hereditary  influences,  there  are 
current  contagions  which  bafiie  every  precaution,  there  are, 
in  spite  of  all  our  safeguards,  deaths  which  are  caused  or 
hastened  by  privation,  and  there  are  those  many  additions 
to  the  catalogue  which  are  made  by  accident,  by  violence,  by 
vice  and  intemperance.  Against  all  these  it  is  impossible 
for  the  ‘  best  administered  ’  system  to  guarantee  those  who 
live  under  it.  What  is  the  margin  which  must  be  allowed 
for  them  9  If  we  look  at  the  Kegistrar-General’s  returns,  we 
find  that  certain  areas,  and  not  small  areas,  have  a  death- 
rate  below  16  per  thousand.  In  that  part  of  Surrey  which 
is  extra-metropolitan,  the  actual  death-rate  in  1888  was  14*3, 
in  Sussex  it  was  14’6,  whilst  in  extra-metropolitan '  Kent, 
Berks,  Hunts,  Worcestershire,  Rutland,  and  Westmoreland 
it  was  between  15  and  16.  This  being  so,  we  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  conclude  that  the  above-mentioned  causes 
account  for  the  additional  deaths  in  these  districts  above  a 
rate  of  12’5,  and  we  may  draw  the  further  conclusion  that, 
in  localities  in  which  the  death-rate  exceeds  1 6  per  thousand, 
there  are  some  local  causes  which  aggravate  the  mortality. 
But  we  must  not  hastily  draw  the  conclusion  that  these 
local  causes  can  be  removed  by  sanitary  reform,  at  least 
directly.  We  must  bear  in  mind  other  factors  which  help 
to  determine  the  result.  Wealth  and  poverty  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  very  unevenly,  and  poverty  has  sanitary  ills  of  its 
own  to  bear.  Crime  has  its  own  haunts  and  its  own  table 
in  the  list  of  deaths.  Personal  uncleanness  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  maternal  government.  Intemperance 
depends  in  part,  no  doubt,  upon  sanitary  conditions,  but  not 
wholly.  Density  of  population  means  facility  of  contagion 
and'impurity  of  air.  Above  all,  differences  of  occupation, 
often  corresponding  to  differences  of  locality,  affect  the 
statistics  of  mortality.  Add  to  these  the  constant  migration 
that  is  going  on  from  place  to  place,  from  district  to  district, 
and  tending  to  alter  the  distribution  of  age  and  sex  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  last  factor  is  so  important  that  we 
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must  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.  In  comparing  the  death- 
rates  of  the  same  place  at  different  times,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  for  practical  purposes,  that  the  distribution  of  age 
is  the  same — i.e.  that  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  at 
the  various  stages  of  life  is  unaltered.  But,  in  comparing 
the  death-rates  of  any  two  places,  we  must  allow  for  varia¬ 
tions.  A  district  into  which  there  is  a  constant  migration 
will  naturally  have  fewer  old  people  proportionately,  and  a 
lower  death-rate,  and  conversely.  The  country  districts  of 
England,  for  example,  are  being  constantly  denuded  of  their 
young,  active,  healthy  population,  who  flock  into  the  towns, 
and  hence  the  death-rate  of  a  country  district  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  will  always  require  to  be  lowered. 

‘  With  equal  degrees  of  healthiness,  a  population  that  con- 
‘  tains  a  larger  proportion  of  very  young  children,  or  of  very 
*  aged  persons,  will  have  a  higher  death-rate  than  a  popula- 
‘  tion  in  which  the  proportion  of  such  persons  is  lower.’  * 

With  these  preliminary  reservations,  let  us  look  at  the 
broad  general  results  shown  by  the  Registrar-General’s 
figures.  In  1838,  the  year  in  which,  as  we  saw,  interest  was 
aroused  in  sanitary  matters,  the  death-rate  in  England  was 
22*4  per  thousand ;  in  1849,  a  cholera  year,  it  reached  25’1 ; 
in  1854,  during  another  visitation  of  the  same  disease,  it  was 
23*5  ;  from  1863  to  1866,  a  period  during  wlxich  fever  was 
rife,  it  was  again  above  23,  nor  did  a  continuous  fall  set  in 
till  1876.  From  that  year  onwards,  with  the  one  exception 
of  1878,  a  year  marked  by  a  high  infant  mortality  from 
diarrhoea  and  whooping-cough,  it  has  never  been  as  high  as 
21,  and  for  1889  it  was  17‘8.  For  the  ten  years  1871-80,  the 
mean  annual  death-rate  was  21*27,  the  lowest  recorded. 
But  when  we  come  to  look  below  the  surface,  to  inquire  into 
causes,  to  make  comparisons  and  draw  conclusions  from 
figures  such  as  these,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  late  Dr.  Farr : — 

‘  The  death-rate  is  a  fact,  anything  beyond  this  is  an  inference. 
In  deciding  whether  the  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  should  be, 
and  whether  the  average  mortality  of  one  town  is  greater  than  the 
mortality  of  another  differing  from  it  but  little,  all  the  resources  of 
statistical  science  have  to  be  brought  into  requisition.’! 

Thus  we  find,  in  studying  the  figures  for  the  decade  1871-80 
that  the  fall  in  the  death-rate  is  unequally  divided  between 
the  sexes: — for  men  it  is  4*24;  for  women  602.  Again, 

*  Forty-fifth  Annual  Keport  of  Eegistrar  General,  p,  xiii. 
t  Vital  Statistics,  p.  123. 
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we  find  that  it  is  unevenly  distributed  over  the  various 
periods  of  life :  the  rates  fall  for  the  earlier  years,  but  rise 
for  the  later,  in  the  case  of  men  after  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  in  the  case  of  women  after  forty-five.  This  will  be  seen 
clearly  in  the  case  of  men  from  the  following  table,  show¬ 
ing  the  death-rate  per  thousand  males  living  at  various  ages 
in  four  decennia  : — 


Age  1 

1811-60 

1851-60 

1861-70 

1871-80 

35 

12-85 

12-48 

13-46 

13-74 

45 

31-81 

30*85 

33-00 

34*76 

G5 

67*51 

63-33 

66-69 

69-57 

From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  probability  of  a  man’s 
reaching  the  age  of  seventy  is  smaller  than  it  was.  By  the 
old  English  life  table,  based  on  the  mortality  of  the  years 
1838-1854,  a  newborn  boy  might  look  forward  to  39*91  years 
of  life ;  by  the  new  table,  based  on  the  mortality  of  the 
years  1871-80,  he  may  hope  for  41*35.  But  suppose  the 
same  child  to  have  reached  the  age  of  40,  in  the  first  case 
the  expectation  was  of  26*06  more  years  of  life,  in  the 
second  it  is  of  but  25*30.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
of  a  million  male  children  born  there  would  survive  at 
the  age  of  55,  according  to  the  old  table,  409,460,  and 
according  to  the  new,  424,677;  at  75,  in  the  one  case 
148,076,  in  the  other  but  144,960.  Is  this  result  to  be 
deplored  ?  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  so,  but  the  Kegistrar- 
General  restores  our  confidence.  Taking  the  mean  annual 
number  of  births  in  the  period  1871-80  at  858,878,  the 
difference  between  the  old  table  and  the  new  shows  a  gain 
on  the  part  of  the  children  born  in  any  one  year  over  those 
born  in  the  period  1838-54  of  no  less  than  1,800,047  years. 
These  figures  alone  are  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  sanitary 
work  which  has  been  going  on,  for  nowhere  is  sanitary 
progress  so  clearly  seen  as  in  a  lowered  death-rate  for 
children  of  tender  years;  and  the  figures  show  that  the 
probability  that  a  child  will  weather  the  storms  of  life’s 
spring  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was.  The  explanation 
of  the  rise  of  the  death-rate  for  the  later  years  of  life  is 
partly,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  this  very  fact,  viz.  the 
survival  of  feeble  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
cut  off  by  bad  sanitary  surroundings ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  the 
growing  competition  of  life,  the  wear  and  tear,  the  artificial 
conditions  under  which  so  much  of  adult  life  is  passed ;  and 
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partly  in  the  tendency  to  migrate  to  towns,  although  the  rise 
is  seen  also  in  rural  districts. 

Let  us  see  next  how  London  has  fared  during  the  same 
period,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  circumstances  that 
combine  to  make  its  case  peculiar,  as,  for  instance,  its  enor¬ 
mous  and  increasing  population,  the  constant  migrations 
into  and  out  of  it,  the  number  of  hospitals  which  it  includes, 
and  the  tendency  of  a  large  part  of  its  population  to  retire 
beyond  its  limits  to  die.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  mortality  of  the  capital  is  calculated  to 
have  been  not  less  than  80  per  thousand ;  in  the  eighteenth 
it  had  dropped  to  50  ;  in  1841-50  it  was  25 ;  in  1851-60 
it  was  24 ;  in  1861-70,  22‘4  ;  whilst  in  1889  it  had  fallen  to 
17*45.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  a  great  part,  at 
least,  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  sanitary  precautions. 
It  is  the  result,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  appointment, 
under  18  and  19  Viet.  c.  120,  of  a  medical  officer  by  each 
parish  and  district ;  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  water- 
supply,  the  companies  having  been  compelled  in  the  years 
1855-7  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  water,  and  subject 
it  to  analytic  tests,  with  such  good  result  that  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  per  gallon  was  reduced  in  the  Grand 
Junction  water  from  3*07  grains  in  1851  to  1*74  in  1861; 
the  East  London  from  4*12  to  1*90,  and  the  New  Eiver 
from  2*79  to  1*69,  of  a  new  system  of  workhouse  infirmaries, 
which  now  in  many  cases  rival  the  best  hospitals,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  drainage,  imperfect  indeed, 
but  representing  a  considerable  advance  on  the  old  state 
of  things,  by  the  now  defunct  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

Detailed  evidence  of  the  same  changes  all  over  the  country, 
of  like  causes  producing  like  effects,  is  found  scattered  over 
various  official  reports.  At  one  place  we  find  the  reduction 
in  the  death-rate  attributed  by  the  officer  of  health  to 
‘  improved  sanitary  arrangements  and  better  dwellings ;  ’  at 
another,  defective  drainage  causes  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria, 
which  is  quelled  by  some  local  Pheeax.  The  application 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  West  Derby  is  noted  as  the 
beginning  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  one  time  the  heavens  have  done  what 
the  local  authorities  in  the  West  Midland  district  have  left 
undone — viz.,  have  flushed  the  sewers  with  heavy  rain — and 
the  effect  is  traced  in  the  absence  of  disease ;  at  another,  an 
active  authority  has  produced  the  same  result  by  the  supply 
of  pure  water,  attention  to  sewerage,  and  encouraging  habits 
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of  cleanliness.  Sir  J.  Simon  collected  a  number  of  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  effect  produced  upon  the  death-rate  of 
various  towns  by  the  undertaking  of  sanitary  works.  At 
Merthyr  Tydfil  it  fell  from  33'6  to  26‘2  per  thousand,  at 
Cardiff  the  fall  was  from  33*2  to  22 ‘6,  and  so  again  it  fell 
at  Croydon  from  23*7  to  19’0,  at  Macclesfield  from  29*8  to 
23*7,  at  Salisbury  from  27*5  to  21’9,  at  Ely  from  22*8 
to  20’5. 

A  further  argument  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  town 
and  country.  For  our  immediate  pui'pose  the  advantages 
of  the  countrymen  are  obvious.  They  are  not  crowded 
together,  they  enjoy  ozone  without  stint,  they  do  not 
breathe  the  bad  air  of  theatres,  they  do  not  drink  bad  water 
or  bad  gin,  their  minds  are  rarely  stirred  to  the  depths, 
and  if  they  are  often  badly  housed  and  their  villages  badly 
drained,  those  drawbacks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
a  life  spent  in  the  open  air.  We  need  not  wonder  if,  under 
these  conditions,  their  death-rate  is  lower  than  that  of 
less  fortunate  townsfolk.  Thus  at  Glendale  and  Rothbury, 
the  enfants  gates  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  death-rate  for 
1888  stood  at  13*08  and  11*33  respectively.  Again,  whilst 
in  129  districts,  with  an  average  population  of  194  to 
the  square  mile,  the  death-rate  is  18*53,  in  5,  with  294 
to  the  square  mile,  it  is  26*26,  and  in  6,  with  a  density 
of  6144  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  30*23.  The  superior 
healthiness  of  the  country  districts  is  beyond  dispute,  but 
the  point  which  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  that  the  death- 
rate  in  towns  is  sinking  faster  than  in  the  country,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  rapidly  vanishing.  Thus  in 
1851-60  the  death-rate  in  town  districts  was  24*7  ;  in  country 
districts,  19*9;  by  1881  the  figures  were  20*1  and  16*9 
respectively;  in  1888  the  towns  stood  at  18*4,  the  country 
at  16*7.  The  progress  of  the  one  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  other,  and  the  main  reason  for  it  lies 
in  the  far  greater  activity  of  sanitary  authorities  in  towns, 
an  activity  closely  bound  up  with  the  more  popular  character 
of  their  local  government. 

If  we  consider  rather  more  specifically  the  diseases  which 
yield  to  sanitary  measures,  we  find  that  progress  has  been 
considerable,  though  not  continuous.  In  the  decade 
1851-60  there  died  of  the  diseases  called  zymotic  4,122 
out  of  every  million  inhabitants,  in  the  years  1861-70  the 
number  rose  to  4,254,  from  1871-80  it  fell  to  3,409,  and 
from  1880  onwards  their  elimination  has  proceeded  i*apidl3', 
till,  in  1888,  they  were  but  1,840.  In  London,  where  the 
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same  diseases  formerly  raged,  we  find  the  same  diminution 
— from  5“20  in  1841-50  to  2-24  in  1889.  It  seems  well- 
nigh  incredible  that  last  year  but  one  single  Londoner  died 
of  sraall-pox.  All  the  great  towns  of  England,  it  must 
be  confessed,  cannot  show  the  same  record.  Thus,  for 
1889,  the  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  was  in  New¬ 
castle  3’04,  in  Liverpool  3*36,  in  Manchester  4*02,  whilst  in 
Plymouth  it  was  no  less  than  5*76,  and  Preston  boasts  a 
‘  proud  ’  pre-eminence  with  7’70.  Take  again  consumption. 
The  death-rate  from  consumption  for  England  and  Wales 
in  1851-60  was  2*68,  in  1888  but  1"55.  To  what  is  this 
change  due  ?  Consumption  is  a  disease  depending  on  two 
quite  different  sets  of  conditions — those  affecting  the  soil, 
and  those  peculiar  to  certain  occupations.  In  low-lying, 
watei'logged  spots  consumption  is  rife,  and  in  such  places 
drainage  on  a  large  and  well-conceived  plan  reduces  the 
mortality  from  this  cause.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of 
drainage  into  Bristol  reduced  the  death-rate  for  consump¬ 
tion  from  3*1  to  2*5  per  thousand,  at  Salisbury  an  unenviably 
high  death-rate  of  4‘4  fell  to  2‘3  after  the  completion  of 
the  works,  and  the  same  class  of  improvements  at  Cardiff 
lowered  the  rate  from  3*47  to  2‘31.  But  climate  and 
physical  conditions  will  not  always  account  for  consump¬ 
tion,  it  is  closely  connected  with  certain  occupations. 
Those  whose  memories  carry  them  back  to  the  days  when 
lace-making  was  largely  practised  in  Buckinghamshire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  must  often  have  been  struck  with 
the  terribly  unwholesome  character  of  the  work.  Women 
and  children  of  tender  yeai's  were  stooping  all  day  long  ov^er 
lace-pillows,  with  bent  head,  contracted  chest,  and  round 
shoulders.  The  standai’d  of  living  was  miserably  low,  the 
makers  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  lace  being 
often  seen  at  meal  times  huddled  over  a  few  potatoes  in  the 
seat  of  a  broken  chair,  in  lieu  of  table  or  dish.  A  wretched 
type  of  house  was  common,  often  greatly  overcrowded  (the 
result  of  settlement  laws  and  the  avarice  of  landlords),  with 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  a  low  standard  of  morality. 
All  the  conditions  were  favourable  to  a  high  death-rate  from 
consumption,  and  such  we  find.  As  late  as  1850,  the  rate 
at  Winslow  was  3-01,  at  Towcester  2-54,  at  Newport 
Pagnell  1‘97 ;  but  the  disappearance  of  the  industry,  the 
migration  of  labour,  the  improvement  in  living,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  reduce  it  in  1888  to  1*02  at  Newport  Pagnell,  to 
0*63  at  Winslow,  and  to  P02  at  Towcester.  The  silk 
districts  have  the  same  history.  ‘  Here  the  local  industry,^ 
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says  Sir  J.  Simon,  ‘  flourished  under  atrocious  sanitary  cir- 
‘  cmnstances.*  At  Macclesfleld,  in  1860,  of  every  thousand 
living  3'54  died  of  consumption,  the  result  of  the  dust 
thrown  off  in  the  mills;  in  the  decade  1871-80  the  figure 
had  dropped  to  2'58,  and  by  1888  to  1*39.  So,  too,  at  Leek, 
in  the  same  district,  we  see  a  gradual  fall  from  3’88  in  1860 
to  I’OO  in  1888.  These  results  are  due,  in  part,  to  the 
closer  inspection  under  the  Factory  Acts,  but,  in  part,  also, 
to  a  truer  conception  of  their  interest  and  a  higher  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

The  relative  healthiness  of  occupations  is  a  point  which 
has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  doctors  and  statisticians. 
How  wide  the  differences  between  them  are,  we  should 
never  have  known  but  for  the  work  of  the  Registrar-General 
and  his  office.  But  figures  here  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Occupations  are  almost  as  difficult  to  classify  as 
diseases,  there  are  almost  as  many  species  of  ‘  miner  ’  as  of 
‘  fever.’  The  numbers  engaged  in  some  occupations  are 
so  small  as  to  give  almost  no  basis  for  comparison.  There 
is  a  constant  migration  from  calling  to  calling  of  which 
account  must  be  taken.  Some  admit  of  no  members  who 
are  not  above  the  average  standard  of  strength  and  vigour, 
and  from  these  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  migration  as  age 
advances  and  strength  decays.  There  are  some,  again,  into 
which  humanity  gradually  drifts,  which  contain,  so  to  say, 
no  aborigines,  and  which  men  only  quit  to  enter  the  work- 
house  or  the  grave.  All  these  various  circumstances  tend 
to  make  even  statistics  on  the  subject  treacherous,  and  we 
must  take  them  as  approximations  only.  For  the  three 
years  1880-2,  the  mortality  of  different  occupations  has 
been  estimated  on  the  census  returns.  If  we  take  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  all  males  as  represented  by  1,000,  we  find  the  clergy 
so  long-lived,  so  much  below  the  average,  as  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  figure  556.  The  farmers  are  close  after  them ; 
even  the  mental  strain  caused  by  the  weather,  the  seasons, 
and  free  trade,  cannot  shake  their  healthiness ;  they  stand 
at  631.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  come  the  brewers, 
with  no  less  than  1,361,  the  innkeepers  with  1,521,  the  but¬ 
chers  with  1,1 70.  It  is  not  difficult,  in  the  two  former  cases, 
to  account  for  the  high  mortality.  The  danger  arising  from 
a  tempting  proximity  to  stimulants  (which  spreads  even  to 
coopers)  is  shown  by  the  number  who  die  of  alcoholism,  or 
those  various  affections  of  the  liver  under  which  such  deaths 
are  often  classed  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  relations. 
Where  ten  ordinary  men,  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five  years 
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of  age,  die  of  alcoholism,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  brewers 
and  fifty-five  publicans  are  killed  by  it,  and  the  deaths  from 
liver  disease  among  the  latter  are  six  times  as  numerous  as 
the  average.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  mortality  of 
grocers  has  risen  since  the  right  of  dealing  in  wines  and 
spirits  was  extended  to  them.  In  the  case  of  butchers, 
diseases  arising  out  of  drink  are  again  prevalent,  and  a 
special  source  of  danger  is  the  accumulation  of  decaying 
animal  matter  in  close,  ill-ventilated  slaughterhouses.  If 
we  take  a  lower  rank  in  life — the  more  truly  labouring 
class — we  find  great  differences  between  various  callings  in 
the  matter  of  health.  Filemakers  stand  at  the  terribly 
high  figure  1,667,  cutlers  at  1,309,  plumbers  at  1,202, 
earthenware  makers  at  1,742,  the  two  great  industries  of 
cotton  and  wool  at  1,088  and  1,032  respectively,  chimney¬ 
sweeps  (amongst  whom  cancer  is  extraordinarily  prevalent, 
accounting  for  202  deaths  per  thousand  as  against  36  for 
England  and  Wales)  at  1,519,  printers,  who  suffer  greatly 
from  consumption,  at  1,071,  bookbinders,  who  work,  as  a 
rule,  in  a  detestable  atmosphere,  at  1,167,  tailors  at  1,051, 
and  shoemakers  at  the  comparatively  favourable  figure  921. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  sanitary  progress  has 
been  made  in  these  various  callings  of  late  years.  We  have 
now  upon  the  statute  book  a  series  of  Acts  which  are 
intended  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  men  work 
in  a  variety  of  ways — by  inspection,  by  limitations  of  age, 
by  insisting  upon  a  minimum  of  sanitary  appliance,  of 
ventilation,  and  protection.  What  has  been  the  outcome  ? 
To  estimate  it  we  may  compare  the  two  periods  of  life,  from 
25  to  45,  and  from  45  to  65,  as  they  appear  at  the  census  of 
1881,  and  as  they  appear  at  the  two  previous  years  in  which 
a  census  was  taken — viz.,  1861  and  1871,  in  this  latter  case 
taking  the  mean  of  the  two.  Following  the  Registrar- 
General,  we  find  that  at  the  earlier  age  the  death-rate  has 
fallen  in  almost  every  calling ;  at  the  later  it  has  fallen  in 
35  industries  and  risen  in  38.  It  is  difficult  to  base  any 
argument  on  these  figures.  Within  certain  limits,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  correspond  with  a  general  movement,  the 
expectation  of  life  being,  as  we  saw,  smaller  after  middle 
age  than  it  formerly  was.  Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  the 
great  industries  of  the  north  of  England,  the  cotton  of 
Lancashire,  the  woollen  and  worsted  of  north-west  York¬ 
shire,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Registrar-General’s  figures 
of  the  years  1860-1-71  are  for  all  England,  and  those  of 
1880-1-2  are  for  the  abovenamed  districts  only.  Among 
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workers  in.  cotton  and  linen  we  find,  at  the  earlier  period  of 
life,  a  fall  in  the  death-rate  from  10*65  to  9*99,  in  the  later 
a  rise  from  27*90  to  29*44.  What  are  the  ailments  most 
fatal  to  cotton  and  linen  workers  ?  Phthisis  and  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  are  credited  in  this  industry  with  543 
deaths,  where,  amongst  ordinary  men,  the  mortality  would 
be  but  402.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  this  difference  far  to 
seek.  The  atmosphere  in  which  much  of  the  work  is  done 
is  described  as  ‘  tropical  and  relaxing,’  the  air  is  full  of  dust, 
composed  of  particles  of  cotton  and  of  mineral  substances 
employed.  In  wool  and  worsted  the  death-rate  has  risen  in 
the  earlier  period  of  life  from  9*35  to  9*71,  in  the  later  from 
23*26  to  27*50.  Here  again  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  reach  a  high  figure,  462,  and  the 
difference  between  the  mortality  here  and  in  the  cotton 
industries  is  explained  by  the  fact  the  the  wool  is  not  so 
dusty  as  cotton,  being  treated  with  oil,  and  further  vve  must 
notice  that  in  the  woollen  manufactories  mechanical  means 
are  employed  to  lessen  the  evils  of  dust.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  silk  industries,  where  dust  would  be  destructive 
to  a  valuable  material,  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  it, 
and  the  mortality  here  is  low  in  consequence.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  forced  upon  the  mind  is  that  the  high  mortality 
amongst  cotton  and  woollen  workers  is  largely  due  to  pre- 
ventible  causes.  Whether  inspection  has  done  all  that  it 
might  do  in  removing  those  causes  is,  perhaps,  open  to 
question,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  manufacturers  were  less 
short-sighted  as  to  the  value  of  human  life  and  health, 
they  might  largely  reduce  the  mortality  in  their  mills. 
Might  not  trades  unions  profitably  apply  their  strength  to 
the  same  end?  The  statistics  as  to  mining  are  curious  and 
full  of  instruction.  Coal-miners  are  free,  remarkably  free, 
from  consumption,  so  much  so  that  a  connexion  has,  perhaps 
somewhat  hastily,  been  assumed  to  exist  between  the  two 
facts,  and  they  are  also  remarkably  free  from  alcoholism. 
Whereas  out  of  all  males  402  die  of  phthisis  and  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  but  257  of  the  miners  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  die,  and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  number  for  all  males  in  those  counties  is  333.  Of 
alcoholism  but  4  coal-miners  die,  against  10  ordinary  males 
in  all  England,  and  13  in  their  own  counties.  Their  death-rate 
altogether  is  low,  and  if  it  were  not  for. accidents  the  life  of 
a  coal-miner  would  be,  in  the  language  of  insurance,  as 
‘  good  ’  as  the  average.  But  the  abnormally  high  death- 
rate  from  accidents  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  a  statist 
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tician,  for  in  proportion  as  it  is  large  it  reduces  all  the 
other  death-rates,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  it.  The 
rate  for  coal-miners,  we  notice  lastly,  has  fallen  for  the 
earlier  period  from  11 '30  to  7*79,  and  risen  in  the  later 
from  22‘01  to  24’04.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  the 
Cornish  miner.  The  search  for  tin  is  not  only  deadly,  but 
is  increasingly  so.  The  death-rate,  which  stood  for  the 
earlier  period  of  life  at  11’94,  rose  to  14*77,  for  the  later  it 
also  rose  from  41*73  to  53*69.  As  against  these  figures  we 
must  remember  that  of  late  years  a  constant  stream  of 
emigrants  has  flowed  out  of  Cornwall  to  the  New  World  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  swept  with  it  the  healthy  and  the  able- 
bodied,  leaving  the  weak  and  sickly  behind.  The  mortality 
from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  reaches 
the  terrible  figure  of  1,148,  as  compared  with  402  for  all 
males  and  257  for  coal-miners,  and  further  as  compared  with 
368  for  all  Cornishmen.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  these  deaths  are  largely  due  to  want  of  proper 
ventilation,  that  the  number  of  them,  and  also  of  those 
which  result  from  accidents  in  coal  mines,  might  be  greatly 
reduced  if  the  system  of  inspection  by  the  Home  Office  staff 
were  a  reality,  and  recent  discussions  in  Parliament  have 
shown  that  as  yet  the  Government  cannot  be  said  to  afford 
reasonable  protection  to  the  miner.  Let  us  take,  before  we 
leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  another  industry,  which 
has  attracted  a  large  amount  of  public  attention  lately,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiry  into  the  sweating  system — we 
mean  tailoring.  Tailors  show  an  improvement  in  the  earlier 
period,  a  falling  off  in  the  later.  From  25  to  45  the  death- 
rate  drops  from  12*92  to  10*73,  between  45  and  65  it  rises 
from  24*79  to  26*47.  The  circumstances  under  which  a 
large  amount  of  tailoring  is  done,  in  close,  small  workshops, 
with  very  long  hours,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  itself, 
prepare  us  for  a  high  death-rate  by  phthisis  and  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  not,  however,  excessive,  being 
471  against  402  for  all  males.  Alcoholism  is  slightly  above 
the  average,  11  against  10;  but  disease  of  the  liver,  often 
springing  from  the  same  cause,  48  against  39. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  the  question 
how  far  the  health  of  England  is  improving  or  the  reverse. 
After  making  every  deduction  for  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  all  arguments  based  upon  statistics,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  sanitary  progress  of  this  country  is 
sure,  if  somewhat  slow.  It  is  the  more  important  to  dwell 
upon  this  strongly  at  the  present  time,  when  a  great  deal  is 
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being  written  and  said  on  the  other  side.  It  is  frequently 
maintained  that  the  tendency  of  modern  Englishmen  to 
flock  into  towns  and  desert  the  country,  and  so  substitute 
an  artificial  for  a  more  or  less  natural  life,  is  fraught  with 
sanitary  evils,  and  in  the  end  with  a  permanent  degeneration 
of  the  race.  No  doubt  there  are  features  of  our  modern 
town  life  which  justify  its  critics.  There  is  the  worry  of  an 
intense  competition,  there  is  constant  noise,  and  an  incessant 
passage  of  objects  before  the  e3'e.  All  these  strike  the 
newcomer,  although  they  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
resident,  and  the  result,  it  is  said,  to  those  who  thus 
gradually,  in  the  phrase  of  the  liour,  ‘  adapt  themselves  to 
‘  their  environment,’  is  seen  in  the  frequency  of  nervous 
disorders.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  argument 
with  the  Eegistrar-General’s  figures.  In  London  in  1888 
the  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  was 
2*19  per  thousand,  in  Westmoreland  it  was  2'04,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  2'67.  Again,  it  is  urged  by  some  that  the  population 
of  London  w’ould  diminish  if  it  were  not  recruited  by 
immigrants  from  the  country — in  other  words,  that  town  life 
in  time  produces  sterility.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  procure  data  wliich  would  justify  such  a 
conclusion.  We  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  numbers 
who  migrate  into  and  out  of  London  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Nor,  again,  would  it  be  more  easy  to  establish  the  negative 
position  that  no  Londoner  of  the  fourth  generation  is  in 
existence,  and,  granting  the  fact,  how  many  explanations 
might  be  suggested  ?  It  may  well  be  that  Londoners  find 
special  attractions  in  their  country  cousins,  and  vice  versa. 
Even  the  alleged  scarcity  of  Londoners  in  the  list  of  lord 
mayors  does  not  convince  us.  The  successful  conduct  of 
business  depends  on  talents  and  circumstances,  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  shared  by  even  two  generations,  and  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  foremost  place  in  the  city  should  fall  year  after 
year  to  one  who  has  brought  up  with  him  an  inherited  stock 
of  energy  from  the  country.  Nor,  lastly,  is  the  degeneration  of 
Londoners  easily  proved.  The  evils  of  London  life  and  their 
effects  upon  the  health  and  physique  of  the  poor  are  no 
doubt  considerable,  but  it  is  not  proved  that  they  are  pro¬ 
gressive,  still  less  that  they  are  cumulative.  The  death- 
rates  for  infancy,  as  we  have  seen,  show  that  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  a  child  will  survive  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  low  vitality  or  second-rate  health  is  on  the  increase 
in  every  generation.  The  presumption  is  strongly  against  such 
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a  statement,  for  in  proportion  as  the  death-rate  is  small,  so, 
presumably,  is  the  standard  of  health  high  ;  the  onus  probandi 
lies  with  those  who  maintain  the  opposite.  But  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  unprofitable,  to  make  any  comparison  between 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  one  time  with  their  sufferings 
at  another.  The  generation  which  has  seen  London  grow 
to  its  present  size  lies  under  a  pressing  responsibility  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  evils  consequent  upon  that  growth, 
and  to  spare  no  efforts  that  in  the  matters  of  air,  water, 
drainage,  and  building  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
health  is  possible  should  be  guaranteed  to  every  inhabitant. 
Such  is  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  London  County 
Council,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  itself  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  need  for  organised  action,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  duty  will  be  discharged  in  no  parsimonious 
or  factious  spirit. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  it  remains  to  consider  what 
light  is  thrown  by  the  history  of  sanitary  institutions  in  the 
past  upon  the  path  which  legisla,tion  and  administration 
should  take  in  the  future.  It  will  be  noticed  that  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  its  latest  developement  sanitary 
administration  has  been  linked  with  the  Poor  Law.  It 
owed  its  origin,  as  we  saw,  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  connexion  with  a  purely  financial 
difficulty,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
rural  sanitary  authority  is  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the 
area  is  the  Poor  Law  Union.  This  Mezentian  coupling 
together  of  institutions  with  entirely  distinct  spheres  is  not 
confined  to  local  bodies.  The  Local  Government  Board  as 
constituted  by  the  Act  of  1871,  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Poor  Law  Board  with  certain  sanitary  powers 
and  responsibilities  added  to  it.  More  than  this,  the  secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  new  board,  to  whom  is  delegated  the  power  to 
act  in  all  but  the  most  important  matters,  was  formed  out 
of  the  secretariat  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  medical  element,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day. 
The  medical  department  has  no  secretariat  of  its  own,  it 
is  purely  consultative,  without  any  independent  initiative. 
Hence  follows  the  curious  result  that  sanitary  matters  are 
administered  by  persons  having  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  at  all,  whose  endorsement  of  an  official  paper  cari'ies 
no  additional  weight  with  it  whatever.  Moreover,  the  Poor 
Law  Board — admirable  as  its  work  was,  and  strong  as  its 
claims  are  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation — had  charac¬ 
teristic  methods  of  working  which  were  the  outcome  of  its 
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liistory.  It  was  constituted  in  a  time  of  alai’in,  almost  of 
panic,  at  the  strides  which  pauperism  was  making,  and  the 
local  abuses  laid  bare  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  led 
to  a  placid  surrender  of  all  local  powers  to  the  central  body. 
Few  persons  probably  are  aware  of  the  cast-iron  system  of 
centralisation  which  characterises  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  work  of  the  department  bears  mark  of  it. 
They  may  be  seen  in  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
returns  as  evidence  of  efficiency,  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  method  and  order  in  routine,  and  to  conduct  all  business 
largely  by  correspondence.  These  defects,  it  may  be  readily 
allowed,  are  largely  redeemed  in  the  case  of  Poor  Law  ad¬ 
ministration  by  the  admirable  inspectorate  attached  to  the 
Board,  but  they  are  defects  which  go  far  to  unfit  the  Board 
for  the  discharge  of  sanitary  functions,  in  which  personal 
insight,  individual  criticism,  and  a  general  elasticity  are 
peculiarly  needed.  To  these  defects  more  than  anything 
else,  perhaps,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  side  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  the  management  of  infirmaries,  has 
lagged  behind  other  branches  in  progressive  efiiciency  every¬ 
where,  save  in  London.  Nor  is  there  anything  on  the 
sanitary  side,  if  we  may  so  speak,  answering  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous,  methodical  inspection  which  obtains  on  the  Poor 
Law  side.  The  want  of  such  a  system  of  inspection  was 
seen  in  1884,  when,  on  a  sudden  emergency  caused  by 
rumours  of  an  impending  invasion  by  cholera,  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  found  to  be  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition,  appliances,  &c.,  of  our  seaport  towns, 
and  a  hurried  inspection  revealed  extraordinary  inequalities 
of  administration.  No  doubt  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be 
made  out  for  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Health,  independent 
of  the  existing  Local  Government  Board,  with  a  minister  at 
its  head  responsible  to  Parliament.  But  such  a  proposal 
raises  once  more  the  old  difficulty  of  the  place  of  special 
knowledge  in  administration.  The  work  of  such  an  office 
must  be,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  a  very  technical  kind, 
involving  technical  knowledge,  and  it  could  be  carried  out 
only  by  persons  possessing  that  knowledge.  How  far  can 
an  office,  for  administrative  purposes,  be  carried  on  under 
such  conditions  ?  How  far  can  we  look  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  over  and  above  all  that  we  owe  to  it,  for  a  supply 
of  persons  possessed  of  the  statesmanlike  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose?  The  old  Board  of  Health  is  a  standing 
instance  how  much  a  special  knowledge  and  a  burning  zeal, 
which  are  not  backed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  may  do 
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to  retard  the  attainment  of  the  very  ends  which  they  seek  to 
compass.  Can  we  be  certain  that  at  the  present  day  a 
department  composed  of  medical  specialists  w'ould  be  proof 
against  the  same  temptations?  Granting  to  the  full  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  present  system,  it  is  to  a  reform 
within  that  system,  rather  than  to  its  subversion,  that  we 
must  look.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  under 
the  Local  Government  Board  a  second  secretariat  dealing 
with  sanitary  matters  only,  is  a  nice  question  for  official 
wisdom  to  decide ;  but  so  long  as  the  sanitary  department 
is  confined  to  its  present  consultative  functions,  it  must  lack 
the  dignity  and  independence  which  are  essential  to  securing 
the  highest  talent  and  the  greatest  efficiency.  However 
this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  strength  of  Sir 
J.  Simon’s  plea  for  an  effective  inspectorate.  ‘  Power,’  says 
Mr.  Mill  in  a  well-known  passage,  ‘  power  should  be  local- 
‘  ised  and  knowledge  centralised.’  It  is  this  centralisation 
of  knowledge  which  is  secured  by  a  body  of  travelling 
inspectors.  Not  merely  is  the  central  office  kept  informed 
of  the  actual  progress  made,  of  the  schemes  approved  and 
the  loans  sanctioned,  but  it  is  also  aware  of  the  short¬ 
comings  and  deficiencies  of  the  localities  where  there  is  no 
progress  to  report.  Nor  does  the  value  of  a  system  of  in¬ 
spection  end  here,  for  even  greater  is  its  educational  work. 
The  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
practical  administration  of  the  law.  The  encouragement 
afforded  by  them  to  hard-worked  officials,  the  information 
and  the  stimulus  they  bring  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  they  smooth,  the  standards  of  duty  w'hich  they 
raise — all  these  figure  in  no  reports,  and  yield  no  statistics, 
but  are  none  the  less  real.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
kindred  matter  of  education,  in  which  the  solitary  lives  of 
teachers,  working  with  but  little  sympathy  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  often  owe  what  they  possess  of  inspiration  to  the 
kindly  recognition  of  an  inspector  of  schools.  And,  in  goo(^ 
truth,  no  body  of  men  stand  more  in  need  of  such  encourage¬ 
ment  and  stimulus  than  do  the  medical  officers  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  to  pursue  work  of  a  technical  kind 
amongst  people  who  are  wholly  incompetent  to  appreciate 
it;  they  are  constantly  thwarted  by  ignorance,  and  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  evils  which  they  have 
to  cure;  they  have  not  infrequently  to  brave  the  loss  of 
official  position,  private  practice,  and  social  esteem,  if  they 
do  their  duty  by  the  poor ;  in  too  many  cases,  it  is  to  be 
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feared,  they  fall  gradually  into  the  spirit  of  the  authority 
which  controls  them,  and  do  little  or  nothing.  Anyone  who 
compares  the  vast  fields  for  activity  of  the  best  and  most 
abiding  kind  which  are  thrown  open  by  the  various  statutes 
as  to  public  health  with  the  state  of  labourers’  cottages  in 
the  country,  and  the  courts  and  alleys  of  towns,  will  geo 
how  far  short  performance  may  come  of  promise. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  the  shortcomings  of 
local  authorities  are  such  as  could  be  wholly  removed  by  even 
the  most  efficient  body  of  inspectors.  We  have  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  in  our  small  towns  and  country  districts  there  is 
a  want  of  enthusiasm  in  sanitary  work.  Much  of  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  general  causes,  a  disinclination  to  interfere 
with  property,  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  results,  an  aversion 
to  laying  out  money  for  a  distant  object,  a  hopeless  kind  of 
apathy  which  justifies  itself  by  saying  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  were.  On  such  feelings  those  who  are  interested 
in  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things  know  only  too 
well  how  to  play.  The  system  of  dividing  England  into 
rural  and  urban  sanitary  districts  was  sketched  by  Mr. 
Goschen  in  1871,  but  was  embodied  in  a  measure  proposed 
in  Parliament  and  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Stansfeld. 
The  change  of  author  worked  a  great  change  in  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  content  with  a  permissive 
measure,  but  Mr.  Stansfeld  made  the  appointment  of  medical 
officers  throughout  the  country  compulsory,  following  the 
example  of  the  Act  of  1856,  which  introduced  the  same 
principle  in  the  case  of  London,  and  which  was  found  to  be 
working  well.  Barely  has  the  failure  of  a  compulsion  which 
could  not  be  properly  enforced  been  more  patent.  The 
average  board  of  guardians,  now  constituted  the  sanitary 
authority,  determined  to  do  nothing  from  the  first.  The 
Act  was  put  in  force  just  so  far  as  to  make  appointments, 
which  were  a  colourable  evasion  of  its  principle,  and  no 
more.  It  was  hoped  that  boards  of  guardians  would  com¬ 
bine  to  appoint  medical  officers  for  large  districts,  men  of  a 
high  type  of  mind  and  extensive  knowledge,  independent  in 
their  criticisms  and  action.  But,  partly  owing  to  the  haste 
and  want  of  real  wisdom  with  which  the  Act  was  drawn,  the 
utmost  endeavours  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  re¬ 
commendations  and  subsidies,  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
this  system  popular.  Even  in  districts  where  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  adopted,  it  has  been  generally  abandoned,  often,  it 
must  be  feared,  in  consequence  of  outspoken  complaints  of 
the  neglect  of  sanitary  matters  in  villages  in  which  members 
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of  the  various  hoards  were  interested.  The  compulsion 
which  Mr.  Stansfeld  introduced  has  indeed  secured  the 
appointment  of  officers  of  health  for  every  sanitary  district 
in  the  country,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the 
salaries  paid  are  on  a  scale  which  shows  clearly  that  no 
efficiency  is  expected.  In  360  rural  districts  the  salary 
averages  but  2U.  10s.,  and  in  250  urban  districts  but 
141.  10s.,  amounts  from  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude 
that  the  authorities  deliberately  intend  to  make  the  law  in¬ 
operative.  Even  in  London,  the  committee  of  that  excellent 
body,  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor,  report  such  districts  as  Poplar  with  156,510  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Shoreditch  with  126,591,  and  Greenwich  with  131,233, 
as  employing  but  two  inspectors  of  nuisances  each.  No 
doubt  it  is  most  difficult  to  frame  a  scheme  which  will 
guarantee  in  country  and  in  town  the  services  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  medical  officer,  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work,  and  be  free  from  the  claims  of  private  practice,  who 
shall  have  security  of  tenure,  sufficient  to  attract  able  men, 
whilst  liable  to  removal  for  incompetence  or  neglect,  who 
shall  have  an  area  large  enough  to  justify  a  considerable 
salary  and  not  too  large  for  efficient  supervision,  and  yet 
nothing  short  of  this  will  ensure  that  sanitary  progress  shall 
be  maintained.  A  proposal  was  indeed  made  in  1888  to 
constitute  the  County  Council  the  sanitary  authority,  but  it 
was  only  so  far  adopted  as  to  give  to  the  Council  the  power 
of  appointing  a  medical  officer  for  the  whole  county,  and 
it  will  probably  be  some  years  yet  before  these  bodies  can 
undertake  sanitary  work  in  real  earnest.  The  necessary 
preliminary,  we. must  repeat,  to  all  further  reform  is  an 
educated  public  opinion  in  sanitary  matters.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  do  something  to 
form  such  an  opinion  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  after 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fawcett  popularised  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks,  and  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
now  keeps  us  informed  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  mei- 
cantile  and  financial  world.  Much,  too,  may  be  hoped  of 
the  rising  generation,  whose  attention  has  been  so  largely 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  live,  who  take 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  interest  in  their  own  health,  and 
who  are  beginning  to  feel  more  deeply  their  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  local  government.  Knowledge,  again,  is 
growing.  Preventive  medicine  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  recognised  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  scientific  equipment 
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of  any  well-trained  practitioner ;  like  many  other  subjects  it 
has  passed  through  the  stages  of  contemptuous  indifference, 
of  patronage,  and  of  recognition.  The  universities  and 
other  bodies  are  beginning  to  realise  the  part  which  they 
must  take  in  training  up  a  supply  of  persons  qualified  for 
posts  in  the  medical  service  of  the  State.  Meanwhile,  the 
words  of  Sir  J.  Simon  may  fitly  be  quoted  here,  and  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  boardroom  of  every  sanitary  authority  in 
the  kingdom  :  ‘  It  cannot  be  too  loudly  proclaimed  that  an 
‘  efficient  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  among  the 
‘  best  helps  which  can  be  given  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
‘  population,  and  that  authorities  who  negligently  or  cor- 
‘  ruptly  fail  of  their  duties  in  such  administration  are  among 
‘  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  poor.’ 

But  the  difficulties  which  meet  the  framers  of  the  next 
Public  Health  Bill  will  not  be  exhausted  when  they  have 
constituted  anew  the  central  and  the  local  authorities.  They 
will  have  to  define  clearly  the  relations  in  which  those 
authorities  are  to  stand  to  existing  institutions.  We  can¬ 
not  go  on  much  longer  with  the  chaotic  medley  which 
characterises  the  provision  of  medical  and  surgical  assist¬ 
ance.  We  have  hospitals  which  are  open  to  no  inspection 
and  subject  to  no  control,  save  only  the  spasmodic  criticism 
of  the  press,  arising  out  of  some  public  panic ;  we  have  a 
system  of  poor  law  infirmaries  discharging  the  same  duties 
as  do  the  public  hospitals,  mainly  under  the  inspection  of 
persons  wholly  ignorant  of  medicine  ;  we  have  an  out-patient 
system,  connected  with  our  hospitals,  which  largely  com¬ 
petes  with  the  poor  law  without  any  of  the  safeguards  which 
the  poor  law  provides ;  we  have  various  provident  institu¬ 
tions  which  strnggle  on  against  the  crushing  competition  of 
pauperising  charity.  Sooner  or  later  something  must  be 
done  to  organise  all  these  into  a  coherent  system,  in  some 
relation  to  a  central  office.  Take,  for  instance,  the  present 
poor-law  system  and  its  developement.  The  workhouse  in¬ 
firmary  was  originally  intended  for  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and  for  them  only.  The  present  system,  as  we 
see  it  in  London,  goes  far  beyond  the  original  conception. 
The  magnificent  buildings,  with  their  efficient  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  with  every  appliance  which  science  can 
suggest,  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  repressive 
system  which  is  embodied  in  the  parent  workhouse.  They 
have  ceased  to  supply  any  ‘  workhouse  test,’  and  it  is 
time  that  they  were  wholly  separated  from  the  poor  law. 
Not  less  pressing,  on  other  grounds,  is  the  case  of  work- 
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house  infirmaries  outside  London  and  a  few  large  cities. 
They,  too,  should  be  brought  into  direct  relation  with  a 
sanitary  authority,  not  because  they  have  outgrown  the 
system  which  gave  them  birth,  but  because  they  lag  behind 
the  science  and  resources  of  the  age.  It  is  the  worst  of  all 
economies  to  delay  the  recovery  of  the  pauper  patient  for 
lack  of  appliances  and  efficient  service,  and  yet  workhouse 
infirmaries  are  often  ill  supplied  with  them.  But  their  short¬ 
comings  are  not  laid  bare  or  made  good  under  the  present 
system  of  inspection  by  persons  of  no  technical  knowledge 
or  training.  Once  more,  it  will  not  long  be  possible  to 
maintain,  in  London  at  any  rate,  the  distinction  between 
medical  relief  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  and  in  a  hospital — 
there  are  even  circumstances  connected  with  the  latter  which 
make  it  more  deterrent  than  the  former.  The  framers  of 
the  unhappy  measure  which  abolished  the  loss  of  civil  rights 
in  the  case  of  recipients  of  outdoor  medical  relief  proceeded 
in  a  wholly  wrong  direction.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  removing  the  disabilities  of  pauperism  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  relieved  in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  nothing 
to  be  said  for  removing  them  in  the  case  of  those  assisted 
outside  it.  The  assistance  received  by  the  latter  can  and 
should  be  provided  by  themselves,  that  received  in  an  in¬ 
firmary  cannot,  at  least  wholly.  Outdoor  medical  relief 
gives  every  encouragement  to  malingering,  treatment  in  an 
infirmary  does  not. 

Sanitary  progress  demands  many  things — statesmanlike 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority,  a  policy  of 
education  rather  than  of  coercion,  a  gradual  developement 
as  against  fussy  interference,  intelligent  co-operation  on  tho 
part  of  the  local  authorities,  a  certain  knowledge  of  sanitary 
cause  and  effect,  a  steady  sense  of  public  duty.  In  no  part 
of  life  is  the  need  of  a  broad  conception  of  the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  the  various  members  of  the  body  politic  so  pressing. 
We  have  traced  the  growth  of  the  institutions  which  embody 
this  spirit,  and  seen  some  of  their  results — the  shortcomings 
of  the  past,  the  tendencies  which  need  to  be  developed  in 
the  future.  No  one  can  study  the  history  of  sanitary  effort 
in  the  building  up  of  sanitary  institutions  without  profound 
emotion — the  interests  imperilled  are  so  vast,  ignorance  and 
prejudice  so  fatal.  The  future,  in  spite  of  failure  after 
failure,  is  bright  with  hope.  Much  ignorance,  which 
seemed  to  be  invincible,  has  been  overcome,  many  obstacles 
arising  out  of  human  will  have  been  removed,  and  now,  in 
the  words  of  that  true  friend  to  sanitary  progress,  the  late 
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Dr.  Farr,  ‘  it  will  well  become  England  to  employ  the  powers 
‘  science  and  wealth  have  placed  in  her  hands  for  healing 
‘  men  and  for  developing  the  physical  and  divine  faculties  of 
‘  the  human  race.  Should  her  example  excite  emulation  in 
‘  other  countries,  we  shall  see,  besides  the  great  struggles  for 
‘  the  supremacy  of  races,  common  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
‘  tions  of  life,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  mitigate  human 
‘  suffering,  to  increase  virtue,  to  elevate  intelligence,  and 
‘  thus  to  conquer  the  standing  armies  of  disease  and  death  : 
‘  works  of  vaster  amplitude  and  greater  difficulty  than  the 
‘  capture  of  cities  or  the  subjugation  of  nations.’ 


Art.  IV. — Locke.  By  Professor  Alexander  Campbell 

Fraser.  Philosophical  Classics.  Edinburgh :  1890. 

^''he  English  mind  reverts  naturally  to  Locke  as  its  parent 
in  philosophy.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years  in  fashions  and  modes  of  thought,  they  have  been 
due  very  largely  to  Locke,  either  in  the  way  of  natural  or 
consecutive  developement,  or  in  equally  natural  reaction 
and  antithesis.  If  Berkeley  asserted  in  his  ‘  Principles  of 
‘  Human  Knowledge  ’  and  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  Vision  *  the 
inconceivability  of  abstract  matter,  and  the  sole  reality  of 
‘  spirit,’  he  had  his  somewhat  materialistic  predecessor  in 
view ;  and  if  Hume  resolved  all  the  principles  of  systematic 
thought  into  associations  \^lded  by  the  force  of  habit  and 
custom,  and  proposed  his  sceptical  solution  of  the  doubts 
which  assailed  him  in  his  study,  he  believed  himself  to  be 
carrying  out  the  positions  of  the  ‘  Essay  on  the  Human 
‘  Understanding  ’  to  their  logically  inevitable  issue.  When 
Reid  challenged  the  conclusions  of  Hume,  he  appealed  to 
the  common  sense  of  which  Locke  always  professed  himself 
an  ardent  advocate ;  and  when  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  the 
remarkable  chapters  in  his  ‘Examination  of  Sir  William 
‘  Hamilton’s  System,’  in  which  he  dealt  with  our  beliefs  in 
the  reality  of  matter  and  spirit,  he  was  discussing  problems 
to  which  the  author  of  the  ‘New  Way  of  Ideas’  had  given 
characteristic  shape  and  colouring.  Even  the  ‘  Synthetic 
‘  Philosophy  ’  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  largely  indebted  as  it 
is  to  that  scientific  conception  of  evolution  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  name  of  Charles  Darwin,  adopts  the  general 
standpoint  of  empiricism  of  which  Locke  was  so  notable  a 
champion. 
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Nor  are  there  wanting  special  reasons  why  the  ‘  Essay 
‘  on  the  Human  Understanding  ’  should  have  made  so  deep 
and  permanent  an  impression  on  the  English  intelligence. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  practical  character  of  the  philosophy 
which  is  therein  set  forth.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  not 
to  excite  or  satisfy  merely  intellectual  curiosity.  Locke 
would  hardly  endorse  Hume’s  half-humorous  defence  of 
philosophising  that  ‘  it  is  one  of  the  few  safe  and  harmless 
‘  pleasures  bestowed  on  the  human  race.’  The  aim  is  rather, 
in  Baconian  language,  to  extend  the  regnum  hominis,  to 
enable  men  to  live  better  and  deal  more  honestly  with  one 
another  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  seeing  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  accurate  knowledge  is  possible,  and  the  large  range  of 
mere  probability.  And  in  the  solution  of  the  questions 
which  are  successively  raised  Locke’s  method  of  procedure 
is  exactly  that  which  appeals,  and  apparently  will  always 
appeal,  to  the  average  English  mind  as  the  only  trustworthy 
method.  To  him,  as  well  as  to  his  compatriots,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  common  sense — ‘  large  roundabout  common 
‘  sense,’  as  he  admirably  expresses  it.  Where  there  is 
mystery  and  mysticism  there  is  large  room  for  chicanery  and 
self-deception ;  but  where  everything  is  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  and  explicit  there  is  good  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  we  have  reached  all  the  truth  with  which  we  need  be  con¬ 
cerned.  Locke  is  above  all  the  ‘  common-sense  philosopher,’ 
and  all  his  strength,  and  no  small  portion  of  his  weakness, 
arises  from  his  reliance  on  that  eminently  convenient,  but 
somewhat  ambiguous,  guide.  In  the  same  practical  spirit 
he  is  anxious  to  ‘  send  a  man  back  to  his  senses,’  to  study 
knowledge,  by  watching,  as  it  were,  over  its  cradle,  and 
observing  the  gradual  growth  and  developement  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  experience.  It  is  to  Locke  above  all  that 
we  owe  that  distinguishing  mark  of  English  philosophy — its 
empirical  character;  and  though,  as  it  is  not  unusual  in 
history,  his  disciples  have  often  exaggerated,  and  sometimes 
even  parodied,  their  master,  they  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
leading  clue  of  experience.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  venture 
to  add  to  these  reasons  for  the  perennial  importance  and 
influence  of  Locke,  his  tendency,  sometimes  latent,  some¬ 
times  explicit,  to  explain  the  things  of  spirit  by  the  use  of 
physical  categories — all  that  blind,  unavowed,  but  still 
constant,  leaning  towards  materialism,  which,  in  spite  of 
Berkeley,  Coleridge,  Hamilton,  and  Carlyle,  is  even  now  the 
mainspring  of  a  large  portion  of  English  thought.  Locke 
was  not,  it  is  true,  a  materialist  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
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term  ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  he  should  have  led  up 
to  a  materialistic  line  of  thinkers. 

The  latest  tribute  to  Locke’s  philosophic  importance  is  the 
volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In 
the  series  of  philosophic  classics  of  which  it  is  the  most 
recent  publication  it  will  deserve  a  high  reputation  for  its 
lucidity  and  its  comprehensiveness.  It  would,  indeed,  he 
a  curiously  unjust  penalty  for  Locke  to  undergo  if  his  com¬ 
mentators  failed  in  exactly  that  characteristic  which  makes 
his  writings  so  readable.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  Locke 
lends  himself  to  many  interpretations,  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  his  doctrines — for  instance,  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  what  he  termed  ‘  Reflection,’  and  the  ofttimes  re¬ 
written  and  still  most  obscure  chapter  on  ‘  Power  ’ — which 
have  been  debated  and  fought  over  both  by  his  friends  and 
his  foes.  Professor  Campbell  Fraser,  however,  has  done  his 
work  well.  No  one,  who  has  not  attempted  to  write  a  little 
book  on  a  great  man,  knows  what  a  serious  task  it  is  to 
compress  what  is  important  and  to  omit  what  is  interesting, 
and  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write  out  one’s  notes  at  full 
than  submit  to  the  irritating  pressure  of  a  necessarily  cir¬ 
cumscribed  space. 

In  the  book  before  us  Locke  as  a  political  reformer  and 
as  an  educationalist  is  inevitably  sacrificed  to  Locke  as  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding ;  ’ 
but  in  the  purely  philosophical  department  there  is  little 
enough  to  find  fault  with,  directly  we  recognise  the  aims 
and  objects  which  the  author  has  set  before  himself.  For 
some  time,  we  believe.  Professor  Fraser  has  been  collecting 
materials  for  a  complete  edition  of  Locke’s  works,  and 
though  this  design  is,  we  understand,  set  aside,  the  result 
of  his  assiduity  is  seen  in  the  singularly  complete  little  book 
which  is  explanatory  of  Locke’s  position  in  the  intellectual 
world.  The  balances  ai’e  here  held  with  an  impartial 
hand ;  there  is  no  disposition  to  magnify  the  shortcomings 
any  more  than  there  is  to  exaggerate  the  merits.  Indeed, 
though  Professor  Fiuser’s  own  philosophical  position  can 
hardly  lead  him  to  sympathise  with  the  empirical  tendencies 
of  the  ‘  Essay,’  he  is  always  ready  to  give  due  notice  of  and 
show  just  appreciation  for  those  arriere-pensees  which 
rescue  Locke  from  a  sensationalism  like  that  of  Condillac. 
In  some  respects  the  philosopher  is  shown  to  be  greater  and 
more  catholic  than  some  of  his  critics  have  supposed,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  defects  of  his  standpoint  and  his  method, 
are  pointed  out  with  no  uncertain  emphasis. 
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If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  Professor  Fraser’s  treat¬ 
ment,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  discovered  in  the  occasional 
tendency  to  rewrite  Locke’s  doctrines  in  the  language  of  a 
later  idealism.  The  immanent  and  essential  rationality  of 
the  kosmos  of  things  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  complement  to 
Locke’s  one-sided  analysis  of  our  processes  of  knowing,  but 
it  is  not  an  avowed  postulate  of  his  system ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  Locke  ever  have  grasped  such  an  idea.  Yet  iu 
Professor  Fraser’s  account,  for  instance,  of  Locke’s  ‘  Cause  ’ 
(see  especially  pp.  154-56)  a  hasty  reader,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  might  feel  some 
doubt  as  to  how  much  belonged  to  the  author  and  how  much 
to  the  critic.  And  Locke  would  hardly  have  assented  to 
Professor  Fraser’s  phrase  ‘  to  bring  our  thoughts  into  har- 
‘  mony  with  the  divine  ideas,  of  which  things  are  the 
‘  manifestation  ’  (p.  48),  as  representing  his  desire  to  attain 
to  a  clear  knowledge. 

The  history  of  Locke’s  life  has  more  than  the  usual  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  record  of  the  existence  of  a  philosopher. 
Unlike  other  members  of  the  speculative  order  of  humanity, 
he  not  only  had  some  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  but 
seems  to  have  exercised  no  small  influence  on  the  course  of 
events.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  importance  of  Locke  as  a  practical 
statesman — quite  apart  from  the  indubitable  mark  which  he 
left  on  the  thought  of  his  own  and  of  succeeding  ages — 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  significant  characteristic  of  his  career. 
That  the  son  of  humble  parents — Locke’s  father  was  a 
country  attorney  and  his  grandfather  was  a  clothier — should 
have  been  the  chosen  friend  and  confidant  of  that  most 
remarkable  statesman  of  Charles  II.’s  reign.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
says  a  great  deal  for  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  private 
character ;  but  that  he  should  have  been,  as  it  were,  the 
chosen  mouthpiece  of  the  revolution  which  dethroned 
Janies  II.,  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Locke,  that  monarch 
was  said  to  have  broken  ‘  the  original  contract  between 
‘  king  and  people,’  proves  not  only  his  private  influence  but 
his  public  importance.  There  was,  it  is  clear,  in  the  case 
of  Locke,  an  accurate  correspondence  between  the  man  and 
what  M.  Taine  was  fond  of  describing  as  ‘  le  milieu  ’—a 
happy  conjunction  between  the  individual  thoughts  of  a 
reformer  and  the  character  of  a  revolution  which  had  been 
slowly  preparing  through  the  dark  and  troubled  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles. 

The  boyhood  of  Locke  was  contemporaneous  with  an 
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earlier  upheaval.  In  1642,  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament ; 
and  the  humble  Somersetshire  house  at  Beluton  was  much 
exercised  in  the  progress  of  a  strife  in  which  Locke’s  father 
bore  his  share  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans.  Then  in  1646 
the  scene  changes  to  Westminster  School,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  which  Professor  Fraser  conjectures  that  the  youth¬ 
ful  Puritan  might  have  been  taken  to  see  that  last  fatal 
act  in  Charles’s  career  which  was  consummated  in  front  of 
the  banquet-room  at  Whitehall.  From  Westminster,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  (Whitsuntide,  1652),  Locke  is  transferred 
with  a  junior  studentship  at  Christ  Church  to  Oxford,  which 
becomes,  with  some  interruptions,  his  home  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  What  benefits  he  derived  from  the  Alma 
Mater  on  the  Isis  is  an  uncertain  question.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  himself  rated  the  advantages  of  a 
University  career  at  an  extremely  low  figure.  ‘  I  have 
‘  often  heard  him  say,’  Lady  Masham  records,  ‘  that  he  had 
‘  so  small  satisfaction  from  his  Oxford  studies — as  finding 
‘  very  little  light  brought  thereby  to  his  understanding — 
‘  that  he  became  discontented  with  his  manner  of  life,  and 
‘  wished  that  his  father  had  rather  designed  him  for  any- 
‘  thing  else  than  what  he  was  there  destined  to.’  *  And, 
indeed,  he  must  have  been  to  some  extent  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  tutors,  if  what  a  contemporary  records  of  him 
may  be  trusted.  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  himself  a  fellow- 
student  with  ‘  John  Locke  of  Christ  Church,  now  a  noted 
‘  writer,’  declares  that  he  was  ‘  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit, 
‘  clamorous  and  discontented :  while  the  rest  of  our  club 
‘  took  notes  deferentially  from  the  mouth  of  the  master,  the 
‘  said  Locke  scorned  to  do  so,  but  was  ever  prating  and 
‘  troublesome.’  One  or  two  things,  however,  are  noticeable 
in  Locke’s  academic  career.  In  the  first  place  it  seems  to 
have  been  Oxford  that  first  weaned  him  from  the  narrowness 
of  that  Puritanism  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
father’s  home ;  for  his  friendships  were  as  much  among 
Eoyalists  and  Churchmen  as  among  Republicans,  and  no 
one  was  more  respected  by  him  than  Edward  Pococke,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  ‘  the  most  prominent  and 
‘  outspoken  Royalist,’  as  Professor  Fraser  says,  ‘  in  the 
‘  University.’  In  the  second  place,  it  was  there  that  he 
imbibed  that  doctrine  of  religious  toleration  to  which  he 
consecrated  his  first  literary  labours — perhaps  owing  to  the 
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influence  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford.  And,  finally,  it  is  clear  that  his 
chief  academical  studies  were  not  made  in  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  of  which  he  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence, 
but  in  experimental  medicine,  which  earned  for  him  not 
only  the  title  of  Doctor  Locke  but  also  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  first  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  that  of 
the  great  London  physician  Sydenham. 

Of  the  two  important  circumstances  in  Locke’s  life — the 
introduction  to  the  London  political  world  and  the  devotion 
to  intellectual  work  in  the  direction  of  philosophical  analysis 
— it  is  curious  to  note  that  both  were  more  or  less  accidental 
and  fortuitous  in  their  character.  The  first  was  due,  as  we 
have  said,  to  a  friendship  with  Lord  Ashley,  which  was 
caused  by  the  accidental  absence  of  the  physician  (Dr.  Thomas) 
under  whom  the  statesman  had  proposed  to  drink  certain 
medicinal  waters  at  Oxford.  As  Dr.  Thomas  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  home,  it  fell  to  the  task  of  the  Christ  Church 
student  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  Lord  Ashley’s 
visit.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  .an  intercourse  which 
bore  important  fruits.  Lady  Masham  tells  us  that  each 
found  equal  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  his  companion. 

‘  If  my  lord  was  pleased  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Locke 
was  yet  more  pleased  with  that  of  Lord  Ashley.  My  lord,  when 
Mr.  Locke  took  le.ave  of  him  after  supper,  engaged  him  to  dine  with 
him  the  next  d.ay,  which  he  willingly  promised ;  and  the  waters 
having  been  provided  against  the  day  following,  and  Mr.  Locke  having 
before  had  thoughts  of  drinking  them  himself,  my  lord  would  have 
him  drink  them  with  him,  so  that  he  might  have  the  more  of  his 
company.  .  .  .  Soon  after  my  lord,  returning  to  London,  desired 
Mr.  Locke  that  from  that  time  he  would  look  upon  his  house  as  liis 
home,  and  that  he  would  let  him  see  him  there  in  London  as  soon  as 
he  could.’  * 

Hence  we  find  Locke  in  the  following  year  exchanging  his 
home  at  Christ  Church  for  one  at  Exeter  House,  in  the 
Strand,  and  becoming  the  confidential  adviser  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  as  well  as  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1672,  when 
Locke  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  became  secretary  to  his 
patron,  who  was  now  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  presentation 
of  benefices ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  obtained  the  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  an  income  of  500L  From 
that  time  he  followed  the  varying  fortunes  of  his  chief, 
retiring  to  France  in  1675,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  lost 
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his  office,  returning  in  1679  to  Thanet  House,  Aldersgate,  with 
the  return  of  Shaftesbury  to  favour,  and  finally  going  into 
exile  in  Holland,  in  1683,  when  the  failure  of  the  scheme  for' 
putting  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne  led  to  the 
downfall  of  Shaftesbury.  Although  Locke  suffered,  by  the 
loss  of  his  studentship,  for  his  friendship  with  the  eccentric 
and  ill-starred  politician,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  in  any  way  sympathised  with  the  Monmouth  scheme. 
In  Oxford,  which  he  visited  somewhere  about  1683,  he 
was  reported  to  be  ‘  a  master  of  taciturnity  and  passion,’ 
and  to  be  ‘  living  a  very  cunning  and  unintelligible  life  ’ — 
which  probably  only  means  tliat,  with  characteristic  pru¬ 
dence  and  self-control,  he  refrained  from  any  dangerous 
criticisms  on  the  course  of  public  events.  In  Holland,  how¬ 
ever,  he  remained  till  1689,  when  he  came  back  to  London, 
borne  on  the  tide  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the 
English  throne — at  once  the  philosophical  defender  and  the 
intellectual  representative  of  that  beneficent  revolution. 

The  second  so-called  ‘  accident,’  which  converted  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  medicine  and  the  friend  of  Sydenham  into  the  author 
of  the  ‘Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,’  took  place 
in  the  winter  of  1670-1.  Locke  had  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1668,  and  though  he  took  but  little  part  in 
its  formal  proceedings  he  Avas  fond  of  ‘  occasional  reunions 
‘  of  a  few  intimate  friends,’  which  his  official  position  no 
doubt  often  put  in  his  way.  At  one  of  these  meetings  the 
idea  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  knowledge  was  first  broached, 
warmly  taken  up  by  Locke,  and  only  eventually  carried  into 
execution  twenty  years  afterwards.  ‘  The  Epistle  to  the 
‘  Reader,’  which  precedes  the  ‘  Essay,’  gives  Locke’s  own 
account  of  this  interesting  incident. 

‘  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  essay,  I  should 
tell  thee  that  live  or  six  irieiids,  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  dis¬ 
coursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves  quickly 
at  a  stand  by  the  difficulties  that  arose  on  every  side.  After  wc  hud 
a  while  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of 
those  doubts  which  perjilcxed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  Ave 
took  a  Avrong  course,  and  that,  before  avc  set  ourselves  ujion  enquiries 
of  that  nature,  it  Avas  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  sec 
what  objects  our  uuderstandiiigs  Avero  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  Avith. 
This  I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented  ;  and  therc'- 
upon  it  Avas  agreed  that  this  should  be  our  first  enquiry.  Some  hasty 
uudigested  thoughts,  on  a  subject  which  I  had  never  before  considered, 
Avhich  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance 
into  this  discourse ;  which,  having  been  begun  by  chance,  Avas  con¬ 
tinued  by  entreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and,  after  long 
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intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again  as  my  humour  or  occasions  per¬ 
mitted  ;  and  at  last,  in  a  retirement  where  an  attendance  on  my  health 
gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it.’ 

Most  of  the  ‘  incoherent  parcels  ’  referred  to  in  the  above 
extract  seem  to  have  been  written  in  France  between  1675 
and  1679,  during  the  temporary  obscuration  of  Shaftesbury’s 
fortunes.  At  Montpellier  Locke  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  both  Locke’s  ‘  Essay  ’  and  Berkeley’s  ‘  Prin- 
‘  ciples’  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  that  philosophic  nobleman. 
But  Locke  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  many  friend¬ 
ships  during  his  foreign  residence  ;  and  though  this  was  the 
time  when  Malebranche’s  ‘  Kecherche  de  la  Verite  ’  was 
published,  when  Nicole  was  issuing  his  ‘  Essais  de  Morale,’ 
and  when  Leibnitz  was  visiting  Arnauld  and  Spinoza,  and 
the  immortal  ‘  Ethica,  ordine  Geometrico  demonstrata  ’  were 
being  given  to  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  Locke  met  any  of  these  celebrated  men.  It  was  one  of 
his  peculiarities  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  indebted  to 
any  thinker  (though  the  influence  of  Descartes  is  obvious 
in  many  of  his  pages),  and  the  absence  of  references  to  other 
works  of  philosophy  in  the  ‘  Essay  ’  contrasts  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  with  Bacon’s  copious  list  of  authorities.  Some 
of  the  occasional  notes  in  his  commonplace  book  are  instruc¬ 
tive  as  to  the  aims  which  he  set  before  himself,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  desired  to  compass  them.  His  work 
was  to  be  to  a  large  extent  remedial:  it  was  to  cure  the 
human  understanding  of  two  fatal  errors — a  dependence  on 
authority  and  an  empty  verbalism.  To  this  he  returns 
again  and  again,  meaningless  words  and  dogmatic  assump¬ 
tions  being  the  two  tempters  that  bewilder  men  and  lead 
them  out  of  the  true  path.  Here  is  a  trenchant  passage 
which  Professor  Fraser  has  quoted  from  a  fragment  ‘  De 
‘  Arte  Medica,’  dated  1668  : — 

‘  They  that  are  studiously  busy  in  the  cultivating  and  adorning  such 
dry,  barren  notions  are  vigorously  employed  to  little  purpose,  and 
might  with  as  much  reason  have  retrimmed,  now  they  are  men,  the 
babies  they  made  when  they  were  children,  as  exchanged  them  for  those 
empty,  impracticable  notions  that  are  but  the  puppets  of  men’s  fancies 
and  imaginations,  which,  however  dressed  up,  are,  after  forty  years’ 
dandling,  but  puppets  still,  void  of  strength,  use,  or  activity.’  (P.  38.) 

Another  thought  which  is  constantly  present  to  him  is 
the  ‘  disproportion  ’  which  exists  between  the  human  mind 
and  the  universe  of  things,  ‘the  limits  ’  of  the  understanding 
being  as  much  the  subject  of  his  meditation  as  its  ‘  nature/ 
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In  the  spirit  of  Bacon  he  strenuously  believes  that  the 

*  subtilitas  naturae  multis  partibus  exsuperat  subtilitatem 

*  mentis  humanae,’  ‘  Our  minds  are  not  made  as  large  as 
‘  truth,’  he  cries,  ‘  nor  suited  to  the  whole  extent  of  things. 

*  It  will  become  us  better  to  consider  well  our  own  weakness 

*  and  exigencies — what  we  are  made  for  and  what  we  are 
‘  capable  of.’  In  point  of  fact,  Locke  believed  that  the  only 
end  of  knowledge  was  wise  action,  and  that  knowledge  for 
knowledge’s  sake  is  rather  amusement  than  serious  business, 
and  therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  our  idle  recreations. 
The  following  passage,  though  characteristic  enough  of  one 
side  of  Locke’s  nature,  gives  an  almost  disagreeable  im¬ 
pression  of  the  narrowness  and  circumscription  of  his 
aims : — 

‘  The  extent  of  things  knowable  is  so  vast,  our  duration  here  is  so 
short,  and  the  enti-ance  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  gets  into 
our  understanding  is  so  narrow,  that  the  whole  time  of  our  life  is  not 
enough  to  acquaint  us  even  with  what  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  and 
which  it  would  be  not  only  convenient,  but  very  advantageous  for  us 
to  know.  ...  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  we  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  sun  or  stars,  and  a  thousand  other  speculations  in 
nature,  since  if  we  knew  them  they  would  be  of  no  solid  advantjige  to 
us,  nor  help  to  make  our  lives  the  happier,  they  being  but  the  useless 
employment  of  idle  or  over-curious  brains.  .  .  .  All  our  business  lies 
at  home.  Why  should  we  think  ourselves  hardly  dealt  with  that  we 
are  not  furnished  with  compass  and  plummet  to  sail  and  fathom  that 
restless,  unnavigable  ocean  of  the  universal  matter,  motion,  and 
space  ?  There  are  no  commodities  to  be  brought  from  thence  service¬ 
able  to  our  use,  nor  that  will  better  our  condition.  We  need  not  be 
displeased  that  we  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  discover  whether  we 
have  any  neighbours  or  no  in  those  large  bulbs  of  matter  that  we  see 
floatiug  in  the  abyss,  or  of  what  kind  they  are,  since  we  can  never 
have  any  communication  with  them  that  might  turn  to  our  advantage. 
Man’s  mind  and  faculties  were  given  him  to  procure  him  the  happiness 
which  the  world  is  capable  of.’  (P.  50.) 

Although,  as  Professor  Fraser  remarks,  Locke  did  not 
always  remain  at  the  level  of  ‘  this  secularist  conception  of 

*  life,’  it  is  clear  that  it  only  repeats  some  of  the  language 
which  Bacon  employed  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  regnum 
hominis,  and  that  it  is  not  obviously  out  of  harmony  with 
the  general  tone  and  temper  in  which  the  ‘  Essay  ’  was  com¬ 
posed.  That  a  philosophy  framed  in  this  spirit  was  to  guide 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  thought  of  England  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  misfortune,  and  the  narrowness  of  ground- 
plan  contrasts  somewhat  painfully  with  the  more  generous 
schemes  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  whose  sanctuary  in 
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Holland  was  invaded  bj  Locke,  as  we  have  already  said,  in 
1683.  Wliile  in  that  country  Locke  formed  two  lasting 
friendships — one  with  Philip  von  Limborch,  ‘  the  leader  of 
‘  Liberal  Theology  in  Holland  and  the  friend  of  Cudworth, 
‘  Whichcote,  and  More ;  ’  the  other  with  Jean  Le  Clerc,  who 
was  the  editor  of  the  well-known  ‘  Bibliotheque  Universelle,* 
and  who  received  some  contributions  from  the  refugee  philo¬ 
sopher,  including  an  epitome  in  French  of  the  forthcoming 
‘  Essay.’ 

The  return  of  Locke  to  England  in  the  train  of  William 
of  Orange  is  the  era  of  the  publication  of  his  chief  works. 
The  first  to  appear  was  the  ‘  Epistola  de  Tolerantia  ’  (March 
1689),  which  was  written  in  Latin  and  addressed  to  Lim¬ 
borch.  This  was  followed  by  the  ‘  Two  Treatises  on  Govem- 
‘  ment  ’  (February  1690),  in  which  Locke  gives  his  version 
of  the  ‘  Social  Contract  ’  theory,  and  makes  the  duration  of  a 
monarch’s  sway  depend  on  his  preservation  of  the  *  original 
‘  contract  between  king  and  people.’  The  long-expected 
‘  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  ’  appeared  in  March 
1690,  with  a  second  edition  in  1694,  a  third  in  1695,  and 
a  fourth  in  1700.  Other  publications  of  this  period  were  a 
second  and  a  third  letter  on  ‘  Toleration,’  an  essay  on  the 
‘  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  as  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
‘  tures  ’  (June  1695),  and  letters  to  StUlingfleet,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  had  called  in  question  some  passages  in 
Locke’s  philosophical  treatise.  It  is  interesting  to  discover 
that  Locke  was  paid  30Z.  for  the  copyright  of  the  ‘  Essay,’ 
about  the  same  sum  which  Kant  received  ninety-one 
years  afterwards  for  his  ‘  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason.’ 

The  final  years  of  Locke’s  life,  from  1691  to  1704,  need  not 
occupy  us  long.  A  new  home  was  opened  for  the  philosopher, 
who  transferred  himself  from  London  to  the  country  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Masham  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  second  Lady 
Masham  being  Damaris  Cudworth,  the  daughter  of  Ralph 
Cudworth,  the  celebrated  theologian  and  moralist  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  peaceful  scene  amid  which 
the  later  years  of  John  Locke  were  now  brought  to  a  close. 
Close  by  was  the  rectory  of  High  Laver,  where  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Samuel  Lowe,  and  in  the  churchyard  belonging 
to  that  parish  he  lies  buried.  Externally  these  years  have  no 
other  interest  than  the  appointment  to  a  Commissionership 
of  Trade,  an  office  which  was  undertaken  in  1696  and 
abandoned  by  resignation  in  1700.  But  Locke’s  private  life 
was  sweetened  by  many  intimacies — with  Molyneux,  with 
King,  with  Anthony  Collins,  and  above  all  with  Esther 
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Masliam,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  bjr  his  first  wife,  who  has 
left  two  unpublished  volumes  of  letters  relating  mostly  to 
the  years  during  which  Locke  lived  at  Oates.  In  his  letters 
to  her  the  philosopher  unbends  somewhat  of  the  gravity 
and  prosaic  studiousness  that  were  natural  to  him,  and  her 
dear  ‘  Johannes  ’  is  surrounded  by  his  fair  correspondent 
with  some  gleams  of  fancy,  if  not  of  romance.  ‘  Had  you 
‘  been  at  our  church  yesterday,’  he  writes  to  Esther  Masham, 

‘  there  was  one  that  would  have  put  you  to  it  to  have  kept  pace  and 
time  with  him.  He  sang  the  poor  clerk  out  of  his  beloved  “  Behold, 
“  and  have  regard,”  and  made  him  lose  both  voice  and  tune.  Would 
you  had  been  here  to  have  stood  up  for  the  credit  of  our  parish,  which 
gave  up  to  a  stranger !  We  have  had  nothing  but  winter  weather 
since  you  went,  and  I  write  this  by  the  fireside,  wliither  the  blustering, 
winddike  December  has  driven  me,  though  'it  is  still  August.  I  hope 
for  a  new  spring  when  you  come  back,  and  desire  to  be  then  as  meny 
as  the  birds  then  are  when  they  have  their  mates  :  only  I  desire  to  be 
excused  from  singing ;  that  part  shall  be  yours.’  (P.  225.) 

It  was  not  often,  probably,  that  Locke  assumed  so  sprightly 
a  strain.'  For  the  most  part  he  was  occupied  either  with 
the  duties  of  his  commissionership  or  with  correspondence 
arising  out  of  his  ‘  Essay,’  which  had  to  be  either  explained 
or  defended.  His  thoughts  also  took  more  of  a  religious 
bent,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  ‘  Vindi- 
‘  cation  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,’  and  com¬ 
posed  some  notes  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.  He  was  sustained 
in  his  philosophical  position  by  the  enthusiastic  sympathy 
of  Molyneux,  the  Dublin  philosopher ;  and  when  the 
authorities  at  Oxford  fulminated  an  anathema  on  the 
‘  Essay  ’  he  took  what  had  been  done  there,  ‘  he  declared, 
*  rather  as  a  recommendation  of  the  book.’  Isaac  Newton 
came  to  visit  him  from  Cambridge,  and  presented  him, 
apparently,  with  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Principia.’  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  of  the  ‘  Characteristics  ’ — Locke’s  former  pupil — and 
Loid  and  Lady  Peterborough  were  also  among  the  guests  at 
Oates.  The  last  scene,  on  October  28,  1704,  is  thus  pictured 
in  a  letter  from  Esther  Masham : — 

‘  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  death  of  good  Mr.  Locke.  .  .  . 
Though  we  could  not  expect  his  life  a  great  while,  it  did  nevertheless 
surprise  us.  His  legs  were  very  much  swollen,  and  the  day  before  he 
died,  finding  it  very  troublesome  to  rise,  because  of  his  great  weakness 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  do  anything  for  himself,  he  resolved  to  lie 
abed,  which  made  the  swelling  in  his  legs  get  up  into  his  body,  and 
immediately  took  away  his  stomach  and  his  sleep,  for  he  slept  not  a 
wink  all  that  night.  The  next  morning  he  resolved  to  rise,  and  was 
carried  into  his  study,  and  in  his  chair  got  a  little  sleep,  was  very 
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sensible,  but  soon  called  to  be  moved,  and  was  no  sooner  set  else¬ 
where  than  he  died,  closing  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands,  lie  is  ex¬ 
tremely  regretted  by  everybody.  ...  I  heard  him  say,  the  night 
before  he  died,  that  he  heartily  thanked  God  for  all  His  goodness  and 
mercies  to  him,  but  above  all  for  His  redemption  of  him  by  Jesus 
Christ.’  (P.  270.) 

He  was  buried,  as  we  have  said,  at  High  Laver,  where 
‘  that  serene  and  pensive  face,  pale  and  tinged  with  sadness, 
‘  which  Kneller  has  made  familiar  to  us  all,’  had  often  been 
seen.  According  to  tradition,  the  first  visitor  to  the  tomb 
of  John  Locke  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  monument  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  church,  which  had  fallen  out  of  repair, 
was  restored  at  the  cost  of  John  Austin,  Victor  Cousin,  and 
some  other  friends,  a  few  years  ago. 

If  Locke  was  one  of  those  who  waited  until  middle  age 
before  producing  his  capital  work  on  philosophy  (he  was  nearly 
fifty-eight  when  the  ‘  Jlssay  ’  made  its  first  appearance),  he 
has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  his  position  is  more  settled, 
and  his  opinions  are  more  mature.  Whether  he  is  writing 
on  the  subject  of  tolerance,  or  education,  or  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  Christianity,  at  the  background  of  all  his  views  stand 
the  philosophical  principles  of  his  ‘  Essay.’  There  is  in  him 
no  such  divergence  or  difference  of  standpoint  as  exists 
between  the  ‘  Siris  ’  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  earlier 
‘  Essay  on  Vision  ’  and  ‘  Principles,’  nor  even  so  much  as 
critics  have  discovered  between  the  immature  ‘  Treatise  ’  of 
Hume,  which  the  author  himself  says  ‘  fell  dead-born  from 
‘  the  press,’  and  his  concise  and  lucid  ‘  Enquiry.’  Hence 
though  in  Locke  we  may  find  fault  with  the  postulates  and 
presuppositions  of  the  system,  and  point  out  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  which  appear  in  comparing  the  later  portion  of  the 
work  with  the  earlier,  we  can  yet  feel  tolerably  sure  of  the 
main  position,  and  accept  the  groundwork  of  the  treatise  as 
that  which  the  philosopher  had,  after  prolonged  considera¬ 
tion,  deliberately  laid  down. 

The  guiding  principles  of  Locke  are  few  in  number  and 
very  easily  set  forth.  All  knowledge  is  due  to  experience — 
either  that  which  comes  from  the  operations  of  the  external 
senses,  or  that  which  we  owe  to  the  inner  sense  or  con¬ 
sciousness  which  Locke  calls  ‘reflection.’  Perhaps  the 
philosopher  was  never  quite  explicit  as  to  the  extent  and 
range  of  the  power  which  he  termed  ‘  reflection ;  ’  but  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  general  outlines  of 
his  system,  in  supposing  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  what 
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other  thinkers  have  called  the  inner  sense,  the  immediate 
consciousness  of  those  internal  states  of  mind  which,  as 
Kant  puts  it,  are  subject  to  ‘  the  form  of  time.’  We  are  aware 
of  certain  states  of  consciousness  which  succeed  one  another, 
and  which  form  our  inner  experience,  such  as  the  various 
feelings  of  anger,  or  expectation,  or  sorrow,  or  love,  or  pity, 
which  pass  across  our  daily  life.  This  is  a  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence  from  which  knowledge  results,  but  it  waits  the  touch  of 
the  outer  world  before  it  can  wake  into  activity.  In  fact,  if 
there  were  no  external  world  there  would  be  no  knowledge ; 
only  through  the  intercourse  which  our  senses  hold  with  that 
which  is  without  them,  and  which,  as  it  were,  impinges  on 
their  susceptibility  and  stirs  them  into  exercise,  can  experi¬ 
ence  build  up  the  fabric  of  our  mental  life.  Apart  from 
experience  the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa,  a  blank  piece  of 
paper,  an  empty  cabinet:  sensible  contact  with  the  world 
outside  us  writes  characters  on  the  tablet  and  fills  the  cabinet 
with  ideas. 

‘  Let  us  suppose,’  says  Locke,*  ‘  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white 
paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be 
furnished  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy  and 
boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  7 
To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  experience  :  in  that  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  foimded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our 
observation,  employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects  or  about 
the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with  all  the 
materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from 
whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring.’ 

Hence  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  the  extent  and  range  of 
what  we  mean  by  knowledge.  Its  elements  are  ‘ideas,’ 
either  simple  or  complex.  Knowledge  is,  as  it  were,  the 
proposition  or  sentence,  of  which  simple  and  complex  ideas 
are  respectively  the  letters  and  the  words.  Simple  notions 
or  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection,  or  both 
together ;  complex  notions  are  derived  from  simple  ones ; 
and  in  its  last  resort  the  long  chain  of  experience  has  its 
last  link  in  those  primary  sensations,  such  as  those  of  heat, 
hardness,  colour,  sound,  figure,  rest,  motion,  or  else  in  those 
immediate  reports  of  our  consciousness  by  which  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  thinking,  or  feeling  angry,  being  pleased 
or  suffering  pain.  In  all  this  resolution  of  the  complex  into 
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the  simple,  and  this  determined  impulse  to  send  a  man 
‘  back  to  his  senses,’  Locke’s  main  motive  is  clear.  He 
desired  to  free  mankind  from  bondage  either  to  meaningless 
words  or  fanciful  and  baseless  conceptions  such  as  he  found 
in  abundance  in  the  philosophy  which  had  come  down  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  by  suggesting  a  ready  test  of  validity  and 
truth.  Let  us  trace  our  abstract  conceptions  or  our  abstract 
terms  back  to  those  simple  ideas  which  we  gather  from  our 
intercourse  with  the  external  world.  Are  they  found  to  be 
devoid  of  any  such  parentage  ?  Then,  too,  they  are  devoid 
of  reality,  for  it  is  only  that  genesis  in  sensation  which  can 
substantiate  their  claims.  Throughout  Locke’s  tendency  is 
to  deny  to  the  mind  any  originative  capacities  of  its  own ; 
if  the  mind  invents  any  ideas  for  itself,  they  are  without  real 
validity,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned.  The  mind,  he 
will  suppose,  is  a  tabula  rasa,  a  blank  piece  of  paper — a 
hypothesis  which  is  demonstrably  false,  for  the  mind  has  its 
own  laws,  and  which  could  only  have  been  framed  in  an 
age  which  knew  little  or  nothing  of  biological  science. 
Locke,  however,  is  throughout  under  the  dominion  of  his 
metaphor,  which,  indeed,  he  derived  from  Bacon’s  language 
about  the  ‘  intellectus  abrasus,’  and  the  necessity  of  entering 
the  kingdom  of  nature  *  sub  persona  infantis.’  The  hypo¬ 
thesis,  moreover,  is  one  which  naturally  fits  in  with  his  main 
presupposition  that  knowledge  is  due  to  sensible  experience, 
for  it  is  only  by  successive  impacts  on  the  characterless 
tablet  that  a  man  becomes  possessed  of  knowledge.  The 
theory,  no  doubt,  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity,  its 
practicalness,  and  perhaps  by  its  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  common  sense ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  defects  in  Locke’s  system.  ‘  The  new  way  of 
‘  ideas  ’  should  not  have  been  handicapped  at  the  very  outset 
by  being  tied  to  the  supposition  of  a  mind  which,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  featureless  and  inactive. 

The  first  book  of  the  ‘  Essay  ’  is  an  exemplification  of 
Locke’s  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  clear 
illustration  of  the  circumscribed  limits  within  which  those 
principles  enabled  him  to  work.  A  mind  which,  ante¬ 
cedently  to  experience,  could  be  described  as  a  blank  tablet 
or  empty  cabinet  must  obviously  be  devoid  of  innate  con¬ 
cepts  or  ideas.  To  admit  the  possibility  of  any  such  in¬ 
nateness  would  be  to  defeat  the  thesis  that  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  due  to  experience,  and  to  experience  alone.  Hence 
we  find  Locke  commencing  his  work  by  a  destructive 
analysis  intended  to  prove  that  there  are  neither  speculative 
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nor  practical  principles  which  can  be  said  to  be  part  of  the 
mind’s  original  constitution.  His  arguments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  similar  to  those  which  J.  S.  Mill  long  afterwards 
brought  forward  to  disprove  the  intuitive  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  Nature,  and  may  be  very  briefly  summarised. 
There  are  no  innate  speculative  or  theoretical  principles ;  for 
let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  so-called  principle  of 
Identity  (‘  whatever  is  is  ’  ),  or  the  principle  of  Contradic¬ 
tion  ( ‘  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  and 
‘  not  be  ’ ).  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  children, 
idiots,  and  uneducated  persons  know  nothing  and  care  less 
about  such  assumed  innate  principles.  It  may,  however,  be 
urged  that  tliey  are  in  the  mind,  but  that  originally  the 
mind  is  unconscious  of  them.  Locke  will  not  admit  any 
such  subterfuge.  To  him — and  it  is  a  notable  assertion — 
‘  to  be  in  the  mind  ’  must  be  the  same  thing  as  ‘  to  be 
‘  known,’  or,  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
latent  or  unconscious  knowledge,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  know  these  principles  from  our  earliest  childhood,  they 
cannot  be  innate.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  we  become 
conscious  of  them  as  soon  as  we  make  use  of  our  reason  ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  come  late  and  not  early  in  our 
intellectual  life.  That  the  bitter  is  not  sweet,  and  that  a 
rod  and  a  cherry  are  different  things,  we  know  a  long  while 
before  we  realise  any  such  abstractions  as  the  principles  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction.  The  case  stands  much  the 
same  with  regard  to  practical  or  moral  principles.  These 
cannot  be  innate,  for  one  reason,  because  all  moral  rules 
require  to  be  proved,  even  the  celebrated  maxim  ‘  Do  as  you 
‘  would  be  done  by.’  Or  take  another  moral  principle,  that 
‘  all  men  should  keep  their  contracts.’  For  this  too  we 
have  to  assign  a  reason — either  the  will  of  God,  the  will  of 
society,  or  the  dignity  of  man.  Another  argument  is  to 
be  found  in  the  varying  moral  codes  prevalent  among  the 
different  nations  of  the  world.  How  could  there  be  so  wide  a 
diversity  if  practical  principles  were  innate  ?  Even  the 
idea  of  God  himself  (the  chief  of  the  Cartesian  ideas)  is  not 
intuitive  in  the  human  mind.  Eather  is  it  deduced  from 
the  signs  and  evidences  of  the  natural  world — a  view  which 
is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  which  Locke  takes  some  pains 
to  illustrate,  that  the  idea  is  not  found  in  all  nations.  The 
conclusion  of  the  polemic  is  the  assertion  that  the  primary 
data  of  knowledge  are  not  ideas,  notions,  principles  at  all, 
but  single,  particular  instances  and  impressions.  ‘Nihil 
‘  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu.’ 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  ‘  ideas  ’  of  the  first  book  of  the 
‘  Essay  ’  are  not  the  ‘  ideas  ’  of  the  second.  Where  their 
innateness  is  denied  they  are  conceptions,  or,  as  he  some¬ 
times  calls  them,  ‘  native  inscriptions  ;  ’  but  the  ‘  new  way 
of  ideas  ’  must  define  them  as  impressions  or  sensations. 
Both  uses  of  the  word  are  exemplified  in  the  following 
passage : — 

‘  The  senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas  (i.e.  impressions),  and 
furnish  the  yet  empty  cabinet ;  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing 
familiar  with  some  of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names 
got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind,  proceeding  further,  abstracts  them 
and  by  degrees  learns  the  use  of  general  names.  In  this  manner  the 
mind  comes  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  (i.e.  conceptions)  and  language, 
the  materials  about  which  to  exercise  its  discursive  faculty ;  and  the 
use  of  reason  becomes  daily  more  visible  as  these  materials,  that  give 
it  employment,  increase.  But  though  the  having  of  general  ideas, 
and  the  use  of  general  words  and  reason  generally  grow  together,  yet  I 
see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate.’  * 

The  ambiguity,  or  at  all  events  the  double  sense,  of  the 
term  proves  that  one  of  Locke’s  difficulties  was  the  necessity 
of  making  his  own  terminology  as  he  went  along  (for  Hume 
has  the  two  words  ‘impressions’  and  ‘ideas’);  and  a  similarly 
vague  use  occurs  with  regard  tothewords  ‘perception,’  ‘judge- 
‘  ment,’  and  ‘  reflection.’  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  it 
leads  us  to  the  discovery  that  what  Locke  was  arguing 
against  was  a  view  which  probably  no  philosopher  has  ever 
seriously  entertained.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thinker 
proclaiming  that  there  are  ‘  native  inscriptions  ’  on  the  mind, 
which,  in  all  their  legibility  and  distinctness,  are  to  be  found 
there  before  the  arrival  of  experience.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  against  the  intuitive 
character  of  which  Mill  brought  all  his  engines  of  assault, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  anyone  would  be  concerned 
to  repeat  ‘  I  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  Nature  ’  as  an 
absolutely  first  sentence  in  a  formal  ‘  credo  ’  of  intellectual 
possessions.  Yet  clearly  Locke  imagined  that  he  was  dis¬ 
proving  everything  which  was  innate  and  intuitive  when  he 
was  arguing  the  absurdity  of  the  innateness  of  detailed  pro¬ 
positions  or  definitely  constituted  and  adequate  ideas.  Nor 
even  will  he  allow  the  innateness  of  capacities  or  potential 
faculties  of  knowing,  on  the  ground,  as  he  says,  that  to  be 
in  the  mind  must  be  the  same  as  to  be  known,  and  that 
knowledge  which  is  latent  or  unconscious  is  no  knowledge 
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at  all.  In  answer  to  so  absurd  a  position  it  is  open  to  us  to 
appeal  either  to  biological  science  or  to  later  philosophical 
systems.  Biology  will  tell  us  of  inherited  aptitudes,  of 
definite  modes  according  to  which  the  mind  reacts  upon  the 
impressions  conveyed  by  sense,  of  nerve-currents  predis¬ 
posed  to  run  in  particular  channels ;  or  else,  as  with  Spencer, 
it  will  bring  forward  theories  of  heredity  and  explain  that 
the  individual  starts  with  various  modes  of  thought,  crystal¬ 
lised  in  the  experience  of  humanity,  and  born  with  him  as 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Kant  and  other  metaphysicians  will  repeat  the  same  story, 
though  from  a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective  stand¬ 
point.  They  will  talk  either  of  forms  or  moulds,  which 
condition  experience ;  or  else  of  the  mind’s  own  laws,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  it  interprets  for  itself  and  renders  intelligible 
the  dumb  message  of  the  senses.  Whether  from  this  side 
or  that,  Locke’s  tabula  rasa  is  shown  to  be  an  impossible 
hypothesis :  the  mind  is  not  passive,  but  active ;  it  is  not 
blank  reciprocity,  but  the  creative  soil  which  transforms  the 
dead  seeds  into  living  plants  by  means  of  its  native  forces 
and  productive  power.  We  can  never  do  without  the  ipse 
intellectus  in  giving  an  account  of  the  birth  and  growth 
of  knowledge ;  what  is  really  innate  is  not  some  definite 
proposition  or  set  of  a  priori  maxims,  but  the  intellect  itself 
with  its  own  laws.  The  capacities  and  potentialities  of  the 
mind  can,  indeed,  only  be  discovered  in  that  experience 
which  they  condition  and  render  possible ;  but,  in  a  true 
sense  of  the  word,  they  are  latent,  and  a  deeper  analysis 
of  intelligence  has,  in  taking  account  of  them,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  despite  the  verdict  of  Locke,  to  be  in  the  mind 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  be  known.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fraser  says,  Locke 

‘  was  biassed  by  his  unwarranted  assumption  that  nothing  can  be  in 
the  mind  of  which  the  mind  is  not  conscious — that  mental  activity  is 
identical  with  consciousness  of  it — and  so  he  overlooked  the  now 
acknowledged  fact  that  a  man’s  individual  consciousness  may  include 
only  a  small  part  of  what  he  potentially  knows.  Locke’s  habit  of 
physical  experiment  led  him  to  look  at  knowledge,  and  also  at  the 
universe,  on  the  natural  rather  than  on  the  metaphysical  or  super¬ 
natural  side,  as  a  succession  of  caused  causes,  rather  than  in  their 
constant  originating  cause — from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science, 
in  short,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  philosopher.  He  failed  to  show 
that  the  supernatural  or  metaphysical  is  continuously  immanent  in 
nature  and  in  natural  law.’  (^P.  120.) 

We  shall  see  hereafter  in  relation  to  other  doctrines  of 
Locke  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  ‘  innateness  ’  for  which  we 
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axe  contending,  and  also  the  main  ‘  forms  *  or  ‘  capacities  ’  of 
the  mind  which  we  would  include  under  the  expression 
‘  innate  laws  of  the  human  understanding.’  For  the  present 
we  have  been  concerned  with  examining  Locke’s  system  as 
an  admirable  illustration  of  a  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
a  philosophy  of  that  ‘roundabout’  empirical  character 
which  makes  it  especially  dear  to  English  ‘practicalness.’ 
Koughly  speaking,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  knowledge 
arises  from  experience,  from  a  sensible  contact  with  the 
world  outside  us ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  guided  by  Locke’s  picture  of  a  blank  piece  of 
paper  being  gradually  filled  with  characters,  or  even  if  we 
fall  back  on  Aristotle’s  old  simile  of  the  impression  of  a  seal 
on  wax,  we  must,  in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other,  be 
the  victim  of  our  own  metaphor.  No  purely  physical  cate¬ 
gories  can  as  such  explain  spiritual  and  mental  processes. 
The  piece  of  paper  must  be  allowed  to  be  anything  but 
‘  blank ;  ’  it  has  a  strange  power  of  altering  the  characters 
which  are  inscribed  on  it :  the  wax  is  not  passively  receptive 
of  the  impression  of  the  seal,  but  can  transform  and  re¬ 
produce  some  version  of  its  own.  Whatever,  therefore, 
Locke  may  be  supposed  to  gain  in  lucidity  by  the  use  of 
such  common-sense  illustrations  he  assuredly  loses  in 
adequacy  and  truth.  Indeed,  his  own  premisses  cannot 
always  explain  his  conclusions,  as  we  shall  see  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter. 

Hence  emerges  a  significant  characteristic  of  Locke’s 
philosophy,  which  is  more  patent  to  ourselves  than  it  was  to 
his  contemporaries.  To  us,  looking  back  upon  the  thought 
of  the  seventeenth  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  knowing  what  different  courses 
philosophy  has  taken  since  the  production  of  the  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  the  Human  Understanding,’  it  often  appears  as  if  Locke 
attempted  to  combine  two  different  points  of  view,  and  thus 
might  be  convicted  of  an  obvious  inconsistency.  Incon¬ 
sistent  he  undoubtedly  is,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  he  held 
in  solution  views  which  were  afterwards  sharply  discrimi¬ 
nated  by  controversy.  It  was  after  Locke  that  the  two 
streams  of  thought  which  are  usually  termed  ‘  idealistic  ’ 
and  ‘  realistic  ’  commenced  to  diverge  from  one  another : 
the  one,  dimly  prefigured  in  Berkeley,  was  brought  into  the 
clear  light  of  day  by  Kant ;  the  other,  prefaced  by  Hume’s 
scepticism,  has  since  taken  a  broader  course  in  J.  S.  Mill 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  Hence,  when  we  examine  Locke’s 
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doctrines  with  some  knowledge  of  their  subsequent  history, 
they  appear  to  contain  both  empirical  and  idealistic  elements  ; 
sometimes  the  author  seems  to  be  quite  frankly  a  sensation¬ 
alist  ;  at  other  times  he  appears  to  be  by  no  means  averse  to 
theories  which  belong  to  an  opposite  school.  Now  it  is 
part  of  a  common-sense  scheme  of  thinking  to  take  ‘  sen- 
‘  sation  ’  and  ‘  perception  ’  for  granted,  as  though  such 
mysterious  processes,  by  which  the  external  becomes  internal, 
and  the  outer  motion  of  particles  results  in  inner  states  of 
consciousness,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
any  analysis  which  did  not  explain  ohscurum  per  obscurius. 
Locke,  at  all  events,  is  quite  prepared  to  let  sensation  be  its 
own  witness,  as  something  which  contained  no  mysteries  for 
the  plain  unvarnished,  common-sense  intelligence. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Locke’s  silence  on  the  subject 
leaves  us  in  some  embarrassment  when  we  examine  his 
theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Matter.* 
There  are,  he  tells  us,  certain  primary  qualities,  such  as 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  or  rest  and  number,  which 
‘  are  really  in  objects,  whether  anyone’s  senses  perceive  them 
‘  or  no,’  and  in  the  case  of  which  we  can  argue  directly  from 
the  ‘  idea  ’  in  us  to  the  ‘  quality  ’  in  the  external  object. 
We  can  be  quite  sure  that  when  a  body,  like  a  marble, 
appears  to  us  to  be  solid,  it  is  solid  in  itself,  and  so  far  our 
sensations  may  be  described  as  presentative,  actually  giving 
us  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  which  we  are  observing.  But 
there  are  other  qualities,  called  secondary,  concerning  which 
we  can  by  no  means  have  the  same  assurance.  They  are 
colours,  sounds,  smells,  and  tastes — qualities,  so  called,  ‘  which 
‘  in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves  but  powers 
‘  to  produce ;  ’  ‘  the  ideas  of  them  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
‘  powers  themselves.’  We  may  speak  of  a  rose  as  red,  and  a 
violet  as  blue,  but  these  are  not  qualities  in  either  the  rose 
or  the  violet,  but  only  the  impressions  made  on  our  sensi¬ 
tive  organisation.  And,  inasmuch  as  these  secondary  quali¬ 
ties  are  declared  to  be  effects  on  our  organism  of  the 
primary — eftects  which  are  unlike  their  causes — we  may  in 
this  case  call  Sensation  representative  rather  presentative, 
because  it  does  not  faithfully  copy,  but  gives  its  own  version 
of  the  data  presented  to  it.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
mind  which  is  a  tabula  rasa  can  give  its  own  version, 
instead  of  faithfully  preserving  the  characters  inscribed  on 
it,  Locke  does  not  tell  us. 
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Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  Secondary  qualities  is  an  uncon¬ 
scious  refutation  of  his  premisses.  ‘  Qualities  ’  of  course 
they  are  not  in  any  real  sense,  for  the  phrase  at  once  involves 
an  external  reference  (as  though  the  rose  were  really  and  in 
itself  red,  and  the  violet  similarly  blue),  whereas  they  are 
explained  by  Locke  to  exist  only  for  consciousness.  But  the 
very  possibility  of  such  purely  subjective  impressions  as 
those  in  which  we  declare  an  object  to  taste  sour,  to  smell 
sweet,  to  look  red,  at  once  leads  to  a  different  view  of  mind 
and  its  nature  from  that  ■which  Locke,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  book,  seemed  to  espouse.  For  in  the  perception 
of  these  qualities  the  mind  distinguishes  them,  and  refers 
them  to  a  thing  (‘  here  is  a  sensation  “  red,”  different  from 
'  other  sensations,  which  I  did  not  make  for  mj^self,  and 
‘  which  I  refer  to  a  rose’),  and  further  ascribes  them  to  the 
external  object,  as  the  ‘  effect  ’  of  which  the  thing  is  *  the 
‘  cause  ’  (the  redness  being  produced  by  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  rose,  working  on  my  organs  of  apprehension).  In 
other  words,  in  the  case  of  these  secondary  qualities  the 
mind  is  making  affirmations  and  passing  judgements,  re¬ 
ferring  qualities  to  substances  and  explaining  effects  by 
means  of  causes — in  short,  is  acting  in  accordance  with 
those  innate  laws  which  the  idealist  has  always  recognised 
as  her  inalienable  birthright,  but  which  the  followers  of 
Locke,  if  not  Locke  himself,  have  been  foremost  to  impugn. 
If  we  desired,  therefore,  to  vindicate  the  existence  of  innate 
laws  of  the  understanding,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  Locke’s  theory  of  secondary  qualities  involves  the 
existence,  at  least,  of  these  two  laws,  viz.  ‘  that  every  attri- 
‘  bute  is  the  attribute  of  a  substance,’  and  that  ‘  every  event 
‘  has  a  cause.’  Subsequent  analysis,  both  on  biological  and 
metaphysical  lines,  has  added  other  functions  which  can 
properly  be  described  as  innate.  Each  sense  has  its  own 
innate  form,  its  own  peculiar  way  of  reacting  on  the  stimuli 
which  reach  it ;  and  sensibility  generally,  Kant  would  add, 
has  its  two  specific  innate  forms.  Space  and  Time.  We 
cannot  help  seeing  in  space,  and  feeling  in  time.  So  much 
richer  is  the  native  structure  of  intelligence  than  Locke’s 
premisses  allow,  that  nearly  all  his  subsequent  doctrines 
require  for  their  acceptance  a  view  of  mental  activity  and 
spontaneousness  which  effectually  dispi-oves  the  hypothesis 
of  a  tabula  rasa.  We  have  seen  this  to  some  extent  in 
Locke’s  account  of  Secondary  Qualities;  we  shall  see  it 
still  more  clearly  in  what  he  has  to  tell  us  about  ‘  Substanee  * 
land  ’’  Cattse*’ 
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Locke’s  account  of  ‘  Substance  ’  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  honesty  of  his  analysis,  even  when  carried  out  in 
the  teeth  of  his  own  presuppositions.  If  we  resolve  all  the 
affirmations  which  we  make  with  regard  to  the  external 
world  and  its  composition  into  their  simplest  expression, 
we  shall  see  that  for  us  ‘  Substance  ’  means  nothing  but 
the  qualities  of  substance.  Subtract  from  substance  all 
the  attributes  of  hardness  and  softness,  sweetness  and  sour¬ 
ness,  brightness  and  darkness,  with  which  we  encircle  it 
on  the  strength  of  our  own  sensitive  organisation,  and  it 
is  clear  that  nothing  remains  to  describe  substance,  as  it  is 
in  itself  apart  from  our  perceiving  senses.  If  that  be  so, 
it  should  seem  to  follow  that  substance  is  only  an  idea 
of  the  mind,  or  rather,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  use  of  an 
ambiguous  term  like  ‘  idea,’  a  subjective  form,  a  category, 
by  means  of  which  we  hold  together,  or  construe  to  our¬ 
selves,  or  render  intelligible  the  various  single  and  particular 
impressions  of  our  senses.  Obviously  then,  in  any  account 
of  knowledge,  notice  should  be  taken  of  this  power  or 
faculty  of  construction  which  apparently  belongs  to  the 
mind,  and  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  it  in  our 
ground-plan  of  the  human  intelligence.  It  cannot  be  a 
passively  receptive  mind  which  thus  prescribes  to  experience 
the  form  which  it  should  assume,  and  which  arranges  under 
a  definite  category  sensations  derived  from  eye  and  hand. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  recognised  to  be  a  law  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  ‘  every  attribute  is  the  attribute  of  a 
‘  substance,’  or,  as  Kant  put  it  in  his  technical  fashion,  ‘  Sub- 
‘  stantiality  is  one  of  the  categories  of  the  understanding.’ 
If  we  now  turn  to  Locke’s  account  of  this  question,  we  shall 
see  that  he  is  virtually  in  agreement  with  what  we  have 
said. 

‘If  anyone,’  he  says,  *  ‘  will  examine  himself  concerning  his  nction 
of  pure  substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at 
all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such 
qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us,  which  qualities 
are  commonly  called  “  accidents.”  If  anyone  should  be  asked,  “  What 
“is  the  subject  wherein  colour  or  weight  inheres?”  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  but,  “  The  solid  extended  parts.”  And  if  he  were  de¬ 
manded,  “  What  is  it  that  solidity  and  extension  inhere  in  ?  ”  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who, 
saying  that  the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked 
what  the  elephant  rested  on  ?  to  which  his  answer  was,  “  A  great 
“  tortoise :  ”  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  w'hat  gave  support  to  the 

*  Essay,  Bk.  II.  c.  xxiii.  sect.  2. 
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broad-backed  tortoise,  replied — something,  he  knew  not  what.  .  .  . 
The  idea,  then,  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  “  sub- 
“  stance,”  being  nothing  but  the  supposed,  but  unknown,  support  of 
those  qualities  we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  sine 
re  suhstante,  “  without  something  to  support  them,”  we  call  that  sup¬ 
port  substantia,  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is,  in 
plain  English,  “  standing  under  ”  or  “  upholding.”  ’ 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  so  far.  Substance  is  a  mental  idea 
(which  may  or  may  not  have  an  external  archetype  ;  Locke 
says  it  has,  but  this  obviously  cannot  be  proved,  except  ,  in 
accordance  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  test  of  common-sense 
‘  striking  with  a  stick  ’)  which  we  prescribe  to  experience,  and 
which,  apparently,  we  do  not  derive  from  experience.  But 
from  Locke's  point  of  view  there  are  several  difficulties. 
The  first  of  these  connects  itself  with  the  account  already 
given  of  ‘primary  qualities.’  For  these  (solidity  and  the 
rest)  have  been  declared  to  be  actually  in  the  thing,  and 
are  therefore  real  attributes,  and  not  to  be  wholly  resolved 
into  our  sensations.  If,  therefore,  we  can  say  with  perfect 
truth,  ‘  The  thing  is  solid  ’  (not,  ‘  The  thing  appears  to  me  to 
‘  be  solid  ’),  how  comes  it  that  the  thing  is  ‘  unknown  ’  ?  If 
the  primary  qualities  are  not  phenomenal,  but  real,  how  can 
the  idea  of  substance  be  fictitious  ?  It  was  natur^  enough 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  next  step  in  philosophical 
analysis,  which  was  made  by  Berkeley,  should  be  the 
affirmation  that  both  Locke’s  primary  and  secondary  quali¬ 
ties  are  equally  phenomenal  and  equally  rest  on  a  subjective 
basis.  But  further,  assuming  that  the  idea  of  substance  is 
a  useful  fiction  of  the  mind,  how  comes  it  on  Locke’s  pre¬ 
suppositions  that  the  mind  can  thus  contribute  an  idea  to 
help  out  its  experience?  If  all  we  know  conies  through 
sensitive  experience,  and  the  mind  by  itself  is  best  to  be 
understood  as  a  tabula  rasa — a  sensitive  plate — where  is 
the  explanation  of  this  strange  inventive  power  which  the 
mind  possesses,  by  means  of  which  ‘  a  support  ’  is  given  to 
separate  and  piecemeal  attributes  ?  Can  a  sensitive  plate 
not  only  reproduce  impressions,  but  group  them  according 
to  standards  and  ideas  of  its  own  ?  Can  a  tabula  rasa  not 
only  refiect  the  world,  but  also  imagine  the  elephant  and 
the  broad-backed  tortoise,  which  are  to  serve  as  its  Atlas  ? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  clear  that  the  mind  must  be  an  actively 
discriminating  and  grouping  force,  a  power  of  re-integration 
and  re-arrangement,  whereby  what  Kant  called  the  ‘  chaos  ’ 
and  ‘  plurality  ’  of  impressions  are  reduced  to  order  and  in¬ 
telligibility  ?  So  much,  however,  Locke  was  not  prepared  to 
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allow :  to  him  it  probably  seemed  too  much  like  that  ‘  lettiug 
‘  loose  of  thought  in  the  vast  ocean  of  being  ’  which  was  the 
fault  of  metaphysics  and  dogmatism ;  and  hence  he  is  left 
in  the  awkward  predicament  of  acknowledging  that 
‘  substance  ’  is  a  mental  idea,  and  yet  denying  that  the 
mind  can,  apart  from  experience,  form  such  ideas  ;  of  saying 
we  do  not  know  what  matter  is,  and  yet  allowing  that 
matter  is  ‘  solid  ’  and  ‘extended,’  which  are  real  attributes 
of  a  therefore  real  matter.  To  him,  in  all  probability, 
matter,  according  to  the  vague  notions  of  common  sense, 
was  a  something  without  us  which  caused  our  sensations. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  exactly  what  this  something  is, 
and  indeed,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  ‘Essay,’  he  points 
out  that  all  general  affirmations  about  nature  are  ‘  unreal,’ 
can  only  be  ‘  probable,’  and  might  be  trifling.  And  hence 
the  way  was  open  for  Berkeley’s  denial  of  matter,  and  for 
Hume’s  subsequent  scepticism,  which  impartially  denied 
the  reality  of  both  ‘  matter  ’  and  ‘  spirit.’ 

In  Locke’s  treatment  of  ‘  Cause  ’  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  ambiguity  arising  from  inconsistent  views,  which  Ave 
have  already  noticed  as  a  not  unusual  characteristic  (from 
a  more  modern  standpoint)  of  his  philosophic  doctrines. 
Modern  controversy  has  narroAvly  discriminated  between  two 
opposite  versions  of  what  Ave  mean  by  ‘  cause,’  one  which 
attempts  to  substantiate  its  empirical  character,  and  the 
other  which  frankly  asserts  it  to  be  a  mental  relation 
employed  to  render  our  experience  intelligible.  Mill’s 
doctrine  on  the  subject  Avould  fall  under  the  first  head, 
Kant’s  under  the  second.  But  Locke,  Avho  propounded 
his  philosophic  scheme  at  a  time  before  controversy  had 
hardened  the  contrast  between  the  empiricist  and  the 
idealist,  contains — in  solution  as  it  Avere — each  of  the  two 
views  in  rudimentary  forms.  If  Ave  take  the  chapters  xxv. 
and  xxvi.  of  the  second  book  of  the  ‘  Essay,’  it  Avould  appear 
that  the  causal  relation  is  to  be  classed  among  those 
complex  ideas  which  are  gradually  formed  out  of  the 
simple  ideas.  These  relations  are  declared*  to  be  not 
‘  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  something 
‘  extraneous  and  superinduced,’  from  Avhich  it  Avould  follow 
that  Kant  was  right  Avhen  he  termed  ‘  Causality  ’  a  category 
of  the  understanding.  Yet  this  cannot  be  the  doctrine 
of  Locke,  for  ‘  cause  and  effect  ’  are  said  to  be  derived 


*  Bk.  II.  c.  XXV'.  sect.  8. 
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from  obsierving  ‘  the  constant  vicissitude  of  things.’  *  More¬ 
over,  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  book,!  Cause  is  apparently- 
classed  among  the  attributes  of  things  (under  the  name  of 
‘  Powers  ’),  whereby  they  act  upon  our  modes  of  apprehension. 

‘  The  qualities,’  says  Locke,  ‘  that  are  in  bodies,  rightly 
‘  considered,  are  of  three  sorts  .  .  .  thirdly,  the  power  that 
‘  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  particular  constitution  of  its 
‘  primary  qualities  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure, 

‘  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body  as  to  make  it  operate 
‘  on  our  senses  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the 
‘  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white  and  fire  to  make  lead 
‘  fluid.’  And  this  must  naturally  be  the  real  view  of  Locke, 
for  if  secondary  qualities  stand  to  primary  in  the  relation  of 
effect  to  cause,  clearly  ‘  cause  ’  must  be  not  only  derived 
from  the  vicissitude  of  things,  but  come  very  early  in  the 
acquisitions  of  experience,  inasmuch  as  without  it  even  the 
experiencing  of  simple  sensations  becomes  unintelligible. 
We  understand  what  a  sensation  is  by  referring  it  to  some 
external  thing  ;  and  thus,  for  instance,  the  *  redness  ’  we  see 
is  referred  to  as  the  effect  on  our  visual  sense  of  which  the 
‘  rose  ’  is  in  some  way  the  cause.  But,  if  all  this  be  so,  why 
does  this  relation  stand  among  those  complex  ideas  which 
are  formed  out  of  the  simple  ideas  ?  And  we  ask  in  some 
confusion  whether  it  is  a  mental  relation,  superinduced  on 
experience,  or  a  relation  to  the  reality  of  which  experience 
testifies  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  Locke  means, 
amongst  other  reasons  because  the  chapter  on  ‘  Power  ’  was 
felt  to  be  ambiguous,  and  rewritten  by  the  author,  though 
without  removing  its  ambiguity.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
Locke,  so  far  as  he  is  a  representative  of  the  ‘  common-sense  ’ 
way  of  philosophising,  believes  that  cause  means  ‘  power  to 
produce  changes,’  and  that  things  outside  us  have  this 
power,  and  we  can  know  they  have  by  experience ;  w’hile,  so 
far  as  he  is  at  once  the  intellectual  father  of  both  Hume  and 
Kant,  he  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  ‘  cause  ’  is  a  mental 
idea — not,  indeed,  a  wholly  fictitious  one,  as  Hume  thought, 
but  still  an  idea  not  contained  in  experience  but  superin¬ 
duced  on  it.  And  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
Locke’s  position  historically,  and  yet  to  recognise  how  far 
his  narrow  analysis  of  the  processes  of  knowledge  requires 
to  be  expanded  by  Kant’s  ‘  Critique  of  Pure  Keason.’ 

It  is  impossible  withiir  the  limits  of  the  present 


*  Bk.  II.  j.  xxvi.  sect.  1. 
t  Bk,  II.  c.  viii.  sect.  23. 
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essay  to  attempt  to  unravel  Locke’s  view  of  the  liberty 
of  human  volition,  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  his  baffling  chapter  on  ‘  Power.’  *  Nor  yet  have  we 
room  to  consider  what  kind  of  security  for  physical  science 
liocke  allows  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  ‘  Essay,’  when  he 
asserts  that  while  general  propositions  in  morals  and  mathe¬ 
matics  may  be  real  and  instructive,  general  propositions 
about  nature  are  either  unreal  or  trifling.f 

We  may,  however,  fitly  conclude  what  we  have  to  say 
about  the  most  characteristically  English  philosopher  by 
some  reference  to  his  views  on  such  ultimate  questions  as 
the  nature  of  the  human  personality  and  of  God;  for  here 
too  we  shall  find  plenty  of  ambiguities,  if  not  actual  incon¬ 
sistencies,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  some  fruitful 
hints,  which  served  as  starting-points  for  the  further  de- 
velopements  of  his  successors. 

It  is  easy  for  a  philosophy  which  is  avowedly  sceptical  to 
refuse  to  give  any  account  of  human  personality.  It  may 
frankly  admit  that,  inasmuch  as  all  human  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  immediate  presentations  of  the  moment,  we 
may  talk,  it  is  true,  of  sensations,  and,  perhaps  more  doubt¬ 
fully,  talk  of  ideas,  but  that  we  are  everlastingly  debarred 
from  talking  of  a  Self,  to  which  the  sensations  come  and 
which  has  the  ideas.  And  essentially  in  this  spirit  we  find 
Hume  declaring  that  there  is  no  identity  in  the  human 
mind  at  different  times,  just  as  there  is  no  simplicity  at  one 
time,  because  ‘  men  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection 
‘  of  different  perceptions  that  succeed  each  other  with  incon- 
‘  ceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  perpetual  flux  and  movement.’ J 
And  this  conclusion  is  no  doubt  logical  enough  if  we  grant 
the  premisses  on  which  it  ultimately  depends.  But  the 
point  which  interests  us  in  this  reference  is  that  these  pre¬ 
misses,  from  which  Hume  drew  conclusions  so  paradoxical 
and  so  antagonistic  to  the  views  of  common  sense,  are  the 
very  premisses  which  he  inherited  from  Locke,  and  are 
therefore  the  direct  heritage  of  a  so-called  philosophy  of 
common  sense.  For  Locke  too  believed  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  was  in  ultimate  resort  limited  to  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sentations  of  sense,  this  being  the  very  ground  for  his 
doctrine  as  to  ‘general  propositions  about  nature.’  Why  are 
general  propositions  about  nature  either  unreal  or  trifling  ? 

*  Bk.  II.  c.  xxi. 

t  Essay,  Bk.  IV.  c.  viii. 

j  Hume’s  ‘  Treatise,’  Bk.  I.  p.  iv.  sect.  C. 
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The  reason  why  they  are  unable  to  give  us  any  trustworthy 
information  about  the  real  constitution  of  objects  is  that 
real  existence  is  limited  to  the  single  momentary  sensible 
event  (of  which  alone  we  can  be  sure)  and  is  not  concerned 
with  the  co-existence  of  such  events  in  a  given  body  or 
object.  Hence  general  propositions  about  nature  can  only 
be  occupied  with  the  analysis  of  a  name — for  instance, 
the  name  of  gold,*  not  the  real  constitution  of  gold  itself,  as 
the  common  meeting-ground  for  the  various  qualities  w'hich 
we  assign  to  it.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  ‘  Essay,’  however  little  it  may  accord 
with  some  of  the  teaching  of  the  earlier.  But  if  real  exist¬ 
ence  be  limited  to  the  single  momentary  sensible  event,  the 
same  thing  must  hold  true  of  the  Self,  and  vve  have  to  con¬ 
clude  that  though  we  know  states  of  mind  as  they  make 
themselves  vivid  in  consciousness,  we  have  no  knowledge  to 
correspond  to  what  we  mean  by  a  Self,  whose  states  they  are. 
And  we  are  thus  landed  in  the  position  of  Hume,  and  logically 
led  to  a  denial  of  personal  identity.  Yet  if  there  were  one 
doctrine,  it  might  be  supposed,  which  common  sense  affirmed, 
it  should  be  that  each  thinking  man  is  aware  that  he  exists 
because  he  knows  that  his  various  feelings  belong  to  him 
and  do  not  belong  to  anyone  else.  It  may  be  true  that 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  but  it  is  assuredly  not 
the  case  in  philosophy  that  common  sense  is  justified  of  hers, 
or  else  Locke,  the  common-sense  philosopher,  would  not  be 
the  intellectual  father  of  Hume,  the  sceptic. 

That  Locke  disguised  from  himself  the  issue  to  which  his 
own  speculations  must  lead  is  evident  from  one  or  two 
passages  in  his  chapter  on  ‘  Identity  and  Diversity  * 
(II.  c.  xxvii.). 

‘  Self,’  says  Locke,  ‘  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing  (whatever  sub¬ 
stance  made  up  of,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  simple  or  compounded, 
it  matters  not)  which  is  sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is  concerned  for  itself,  as  far 
as  that  consciousness  extends.’  ‘  Though  the  same  immaterial  sub¬ 
stance  or  soul  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  be  and  in  whatsoever  state, 
make  the  same  man,  yet,  it  is  plain,  consciousness,  so  far  as  ever  it  can 
be  extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past,  unites  existences  and  actions, 
very  remote  in  time,  into  the  same  person,  as  well  as  it  does  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment ;  so  that 
whatever  has  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past  actions  is  the  same 
person,  to  whom  they  both  belong.’  f 

*  Essay,  Bk.  IV.  c.  8,  sects.  5  and  9. 

f  Essay,  Bk.  II.  c.  xxvii.  sects.  16  and  17. 
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Brave  words  these,  and,  if  only  we  might  accept  them  as 
Locke’s  unalterable  opinion,  we  have  here  the  foundation  for 
a  theory  of  reasoned  spiritualism,  and  even  for  a  philosophical 
vindication  of  immortality.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  shall 
not  always  find  Locke  writing  in  this  strain.  In  earlier 
chapters  the  mind  is  apparently  only  the  ideas  which  come 
and  go,  a  perishing  series  of  feelings — not  a  self,  which  is  a 
consciousness  always  at  one  with  itself.  ‘  For  if  we  look 
‘  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  reflect  on  what  is  observable 
‘  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilst  we  are  awake  or 
‘  have  any  thought  passing  in  train,  one  going  and  another 

*  coming  without  intermission.’  *  And  certainly  no  one  by 
simple  inspection  as  it  were,  or  by  the  intimations  of  the  so- 
called  inner  sense,  could  ever  interpret  self  otherwise  than 
as  ‘  passing  states.’  What  then  becomes  of  personal  identity, 
or  the  series  of  states,  which  in  J.  S.  Mill’s  language  ‘  are 
‘  aware  of  themselves  as  a  series  ’  ?  How  are  we  to  know 
what  a  self,  or  Ego,  is,  which  is  over  and  above  the  states 
and  to  whom  the  states  belong  ? 

Speaking  roughly  and  inadequately,  Locke  no  doubt  in 
his  uncritical  moments  conceived  the  mind  to  be  a  kind  of 
inner  tablet  on  which  external  things  come  and  impress  them¬ 
selves  through  the  various  avenues  of  sense.  But  how  to 
describe  it  he  knew  not.  As  Professor  Green  remarks, 
Locke’s  self  is  perpetually  receding  and  shrinking  from  view. 
Now  it  is  the  brain  (11.  ix.  3) ;  then  it  is  the  understanding 
(II.  i.  23) ;  then  it  is  the  mind  (II.  xxi.  25,  26) ;  then  it  is 
the  thinking  substance  (11.  i.  10,  12);  finally,  it  is  the  man 
who  carries  about  this  thinking  substance  within  him— 

*  all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London  ’ 
(II.  xxiii.  20).  And  this  thinking  substance  Locke  is  some¬ 
times  inclined  to  think  material,  ‘  a  parcel  of  matter,’  re¬ 
maining  after  sensible  qualities  have  been  abstracted,  as  the 
basis  of  them  (III.  vi.  4 ;  also  IV.  iii.  6,  ‘  a  thinking  imma- 
‘  terial  substance  ’).  In  this  mood  he  is  as  much  the  father 
of  the  materialists  as,  in  another  mood,  he  is  of  the  sceptics. 

If  the  notion  of  self  is  thus  imperfectly  conceived  and 
mistily  described,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  which  should  be 
the  supreme  and  culminating  point  of  Locke’s  system,  the 
reality  of  God  ?  Perhaps  if  the  reader  has  followed  us  thus 
far  he  will  not  expect  to  find  that  the  method  and  limitations 
which  Locke  prescribed  to  himself  can  admit  of  adequate 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity.  There  is,  of  course,  no 

*  r>!<.  If.  c.  vii.  sect.  !) ;  cf’.  also  11.  c.  xiv.  sect.  32. 
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doubt  that  Locke  himself  was  a  fervent  Deist,  and  that  he 
not  only  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  hut  thought  that 
such  a  creed  was  the  chief  uniting  element  in  any  civilised 
society.  Professor  Fraser  tells  us  that  among  Locke’s 
duties  in  1669  was  that  of  secretary  to  the  founders  of  the 
North  American  colony  of  Carolina,  of  whom  Lord  Ashley 
was  the  most  active.  A  scheme  for  the  government  of  that 
colony  exists  in  Locke’s  handwriting,  and  among  its  provisions 
is  to  he  read  the  following  :  ‘  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to 
‘  he  a  freeman  of  Carolina,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habitation 
*  within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that  God 
‘  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped.’  *  To  believe  in  God,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  presupposition  of  faith,  or  as  an  ordinance  of  civil 
society,  is  one  thing ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  give  a 
philosophical  justification  of  that  belief  and  to  explain  it  on 
the  grounds  of  reason  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  human  understanding.  Even  Kant  was  incapable  of 
such  an  effort,  and  contented  himself  with  showing  that  the 
idea  of  God  was  a  postulate  in  the  realm  of  morals,  however 
little  validity  such  a  conception  possessed  in  the  realm  of 
knowledge. 

To  begin  with,  Locke  in  the  first  book  of  his  ‘  Essay  ’  labours 
to  prove  that  we  have  no  innate  idea  of  God,  as  Descartes 
supposed,  and  that  consequently  our  belief  in  Him  is  not  a 
matter  of  instinct  or  intuition,  but  due  to  a  chain  of  reasoning 
and  inference,  deduced  from  the  signs  and  evidences  of  the 
natural  world. f  In  other  words,  we  have  a  teleological 
proof  of  God,  as  the  presumed  Author  of  what  is  contrived 
and  designed  with  surpassing  skill.  Unfortunately,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fourth  book,  general  propositions 
concerning  nature  are  either  unreal  or  trifling.  Later 
on  another  kind  of  proof  is  intimated.  In  the  chapter  on 
‘  Infinity  ’  X  Locke  maintains  that  the  idea  of  God’s  existence 
is  gained  by  adding  ‘  infinity  ’  to  those  attributes  of  which 
we  can  conceive  with  regard  to  ourselves.  If  we  understand 
what  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  mean  in  reference  to 
men,  we  have  to  add  ‘  infinity  ’  to  them  to  conceive  what 
they  mean  in  reference  to  God.  What,  then,  is  ‘  infinity,’ 
and  how  do  we  come  by  it  ?  Locke  answers — 

‘  Everyone  that  has  any  idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a 
foot,  finds  that  he  can  repeat  that  idea ;  and  joining  it  to  the  former, 
make  the  idea  of  two  feet,  and  by  addition  of  a  third  three  feet,  and 


*  Fraser’s  ‘  Locke,’  p.  29. 
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80  on,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  additions,  whether  of  the 
same  idea  of  a  foot,  or,  if  he  pleases,  of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  idea 
he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
orhia  viagnus  .  .  .  the  power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  space  by  further 
additions  remaining  still  the  same,  he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite 
space.’  * 

‘  Infinity,’  then,  with  Locke  is  everlasting  addibility  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed),  a  ‘perpetuus  progressus  ad 
‘  indefinitum.’  No  such  process  of  adding,  however,  will 
give  us  such  a  conception  of  ‘  infinity  ’  as  shall  be  a  whole 
and  not  a  succession  of  parts.  God,  as  infinite,  is  not,  for 
instance,  conceived  under  conditions  of  time,  but,  if  we  may 
say  it  with  all  reverence,  is  ‘  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus,’  an 
eternal,  self-subsistent,  and  all-comprehensive  unity.  Yet 
all  the  attributes,  understood  as  Locke  understands  them, 
will,  however  added  to,  still  remain  subject  to  time,  still  bo 
conceived  of  as  a  succession  of  such  a  kind  that  no  one  part 
can  co-exist  with  (but  only  succeed)  any  other.  And  this  is 
a  characteristic  which  is  inconsistent  with  Divine  perfection. 
A  God  conceived  as  a  thousand  or  million  times  more  good 
than  we  are  is  still  not  a  good  God,  but  only  a  magni¬ 
fied  and  non-natural  man. 

Nor  can  other  suggestions  of  the  ‘  Essay  ’  on  this  subject  be 
considered  satisfactory.  The  tenth  chapter  in  the  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  considerations  of  which  the  two  following 
are  the  principal  ones.  In  the  first  place  it  is  suggested 
that  God’s  existence  is  proved  mediately  from  the  existence 
of  self.  Man  knows  that  he  himself  is,  and  therefore  argues 
that  God  is,  as  the  Author  of  his  being.  This  is  more  or  less 
of  a  Cartesian  argument,  and  is  quite  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  whose  cardinal  principle  was,  ‘  Cogito,  ergo 
‘  sum.’  But  how  is  it  appropriate  to  Locke  ?  Is  then  self 
an  intuition  and  immediately  known?  We  have  already 
seen  the  difficulty  in  which  Locke  was  placed  to  describe  the 
self  and  the  shifting  versions  which  he  gave  of  the  human 
personality  and  identity.  Further,  the  proof  is  from  some¬ 
thing  which  exists  now  to  something  which  has  existed 
from  eternity.  ‘  There  is  no  truth  more  evident  than  that 
‘  something  must  be  from  eternity,’  says  Locke.f  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  start,  as  Locke  would  have  us  do,  from  events 
happening  now,  and  retrace  the  path  by  which  event  after 
event  has  developed,  passing  from  effects  to  causes  which 


*  II.  c.  xvii.  sect.  3, 
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are  themselves  the  effects  of  other  causes,  and  so  on  in  end¬ 
less  retrogression,  there  is  a  twofold  alternative  before  us. 
Either  we  discover  that  the  chain  is  really  endless  and  leads 
us  nowhither,  or  else  we  are  landed  in  that  contradiction  in 
terms,  a  ‘  first  event,’  a  contingency  which  is  not  contingent, 
but  absolute.  Start  from  the  phenomenal  order  of  ‘  events,’ 
testified  to  by  experience,  and  we  shall  never  by  any  ‘  salto 
‘  mortale  ’  get  into  an  order  of  reality  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience.  No,  the  only  course  is  to  reverse  the  process, 
and  explain  the  events  by  the  unchanging  reality  behind 
them,  instead  of  trying  to  use  the  events  to  explain  the 
unchanging  reality.  Or,  in  simpler  language,  if  an  eternal 
order  of  nature  exist  and  a  God  to  serve  as  an  ‘  omnitudo 
‘  realitatis,’  then  we  can  understand  the  phenomena  as  the 
changing  appearances  of  such  a  real  being.  But  if  we  ai*e 
only  to  assume  the  phenomena  we  can  never  get  these 
phenomena  at  some  given  point  to  give  up  being  phenomenal 
and  bring  us  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  what  Locke  calls 
‘  a  real  being.’  Either  Locke’s  God  is,  like  Spencer’s,  the 
Unknowable,  or  else  it  was  construed  %  him,  in  some  un¬ 
conscious  way,  as  a  pantheistic  conception. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  long  task,  the  aim  of  which 
has  been  to  indicate  rather  than  exhaustively  determine 
some  of  the  points  in  which  Locke’s  philosophy,  as  expounded 
in  his  ‘  Essay,’  is  either  deficient  or  unsatisfactory.  It  aims  to 
give  an  account  of  human  knowledge,  to  mark  out  as  in  a 
map  its  different  provinces ;  but  its  author  is  handicapped  at 
the  very  outset  by  certain  presuppositions  which  are  none 
the  less  obstructive  because  Locke  thought  that  he  was  con¬ 
structing  a  philosophy  without  presuppositions.  It  is  as 
though  a  man  proceeding  to  draw  a  chart  were  voluntarily 
to  deny  himself  the  use  of  pencil,  ruler,  and  compasses ; 
for  to  assume  that  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  mind 
is  purely  receptive  and  absolutely  dependent  on  what  comes 
from  the  outside  is  to  imagine  that  a  map  can  be  drawn  in 
entire  independence  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  muscular 
activities  of  the  hand.  Or  it  is  to  believe  that  the  eye  can 
see  a  landscape  without  any  of  that  chromatic  aberration 
which  is  one  of  the  very  conditions  of  eyesight.  That 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  is  one  of  the  best  ascertained 
laws  of  physics :  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  mind  or  the 
self  (however  the  terms  may  be  interpreted)  has  no  answer¬ 
ing  rebound  to  the  afferent  nerves — no  laws  which  condi¬ 
tion  its  activity?  But  if  we  q-cknowledge  that  in  any 
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analysis  of  knowledge  we  liave  to  recogfnise  the  laws,  forms, 
and  conditions  of  mental  activity,  we  see  at  once  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  enlarging  Locke’s  ‘  Essay  ’  by  Kant’s  ‘  Critique 
*  of  Pure  Reason ;  ’  and  from  this  point  of  view  we  can 
accept  Professor  Fraser’s  interpretation  of  Locke  as  in 
some  sense  the  prophet  of  a  higher  illumination.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  antedate  the  course  of  philosophic 
developement.  Locke  was  by  no  means  an  imperfect 
Kantian,  born  out  of  due  time,  and  a  Leibnitz  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  Kbnigsberg  thinker  possible.  The  analysis 
which  we  find  in  Locke  is  sometimes  acute,  often  true,  and 
always  suggestive ;  but,  so  far  as  more  modern  metaphysics 
are  concerned,  it  is  analysis  at  its  earliest,  crudest,  most 
‘  common-sense  ’  stage.  Locke  has  the  unique  merit  of 
starting  problems  for  a  series  of  subsequent  metaphysicians. 
In  himself,  however,  he  is  a  mass  of  inconsistencies,  holding 
in  solution  views  which  subsequent  thought  has  discrimi¬ 
nated  and  contrasted.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  gather  from 
the  forerunner  and  prototype  more  than  we  can  historically 
expect :  it  is  false  criticism  to  make  this  thoroughly  English 
thinker  dream  of  the  later  theories  which  we  owe  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  are  recon¬ 
structing  our  view  of  what  we  owe  to  Locke,  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  have  in  him  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  a 
political  thinker  of  the  first  importance,  the  man  who,  above 
all  others,  was  the  intellectual  representative  of  the  great 
revolution  of  1689. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  general  condition  of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  Idiots.  Presented  to  Parliament,  1890. 

2.  Reports  of  the  College  and  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Norwood, 
1887,  1888. 

3.  Reports  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  St.  George’s 
Fields,  Southwark,  1860,  1889. 

4.  Elementary  Education  Blind  Bill,  as  amended  by  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1890. 

^UT  of  the  thirty-two  millions  of  subjects  over  whom  her 
Majesty  now  reigns  as  Queen  of  GIreat  Britain,  taken 
in  round  numbers,  about  thirty-two  thousand  are  said  to  be 
blind.  This  estimate,  however,  must  be  understood  to  in¬ 
clude  a  considerable  number  of  those  partially  deprived  of 
sight,  as,  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  ratio  of  blind 
persons  in  every  million  has  slowly  but  steadily  fallen  from 
1,020  to  819,  a  decrease  of  4  of  1  per  cent.  The  smallness 
of  this  decrease,  when  so  much  has  been  done  in  other 
directions  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  disease,  arises  from  two 
facts ;  first,  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  blindness 
is  the  result  of  some  untoward  accident — stone-throwing, 
a  splinter  of  broken  glass,  a  sudden  blow  or  fall — and 
secondly,  and  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases,  is  the 
result  of  neglect,  ill-treatment,  or  exposure  to  cold  when  the 
victim  was  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  old.  So  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  blindness,  indeed,  is  due  to  this  cause  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  while  noting  it,  suggest  a  special 
remedy,  viz.  the  employment  of  trained  mid  wives  *  among 
the  poor,  and  the  careful  use  of  perchloride  of  mercury  for 
washing  the  eyes.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  in  schools 
and  asylums  are  due  to  purulent  ophthalmia,  for  which  this 
preparation  is  found  to  be  the  best  remedy,  at  once  cheap, 
harmless,  and  easily  procured,  a  point  of  vital  importance 
when  it  is  remembered  that  ‘  one  or  two  days  makes  all  the 
‘  diflerence  between  saving  and  losing  vision.’  t  The  num¬ 
ber  of  children  actually  blind  from  birth  is  comparatively 
small,  but  that  of  those  who  afterwards  become  blind  from 
accident  or  disease  goes  on  increasing ;  and  it  is  on  these  two 
latter  points,  therefore,  that  legislation  is  demanded  and 

*  As  in  Holland  and  Denmark, 
t  Mr.  I’,  liriidenell  Carter,  2G37. 
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can  do  good.  In  such  trades  as  are  found  to  be  directly 
injurious  to  the  sight,  as  iron  ship  building,  granite  work, 
grinding  of  cutlery,  &c.,  where  a  chance  spark  or  splinter  is 
too  often  fatal,  the  use  of  some  special  covering  for  the  eye 
might  be  made  compulsory,  while  in  the  case  of  infantile 
disease  preventive  measures  are  still  more  easily  within 
reach. 

In  treating  of  the  general  condition  of  the  blind  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  points  at  which  the  ‘  Report  of  the  Royal 
‘  Commission  ’  glances,  and  on  which  all  the  members  are 
agreed,  and  of  the  importance  of  which  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt.*  The  express  object  of  the  Commission  was 
to  enquire  into  this  general  condition,  and  to  recommend 
such  remedies  as,  after  careful  consideration,  seemed  at 
once  most  practical  and  beneficial.  The  Commissioners  have 
spared  neither  time  nor  toil  to  make  their  report  an  ex¬ 
haustive  one,  as  in  some  respects  it  is.  They  have  called 
before  them  a  host  of  persons,  both  at  home  and  from  abroad, 
who  were  likely  to  furnish  useful  information,  and  received 
from  others  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States, 
many  books,  documents,  and  valuable  reports  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  their  special  enquiry.  They  have  also  issued  a 
series  of  questions  to  a  large  number  of  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country,  enquiring  into  their  condition, 
wants,  and  means  of  support.  The  chief  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
abroad,  have  been  inspected  and  reported  on ;  and  a  vast 
mass  of  curious  information  has  been  obtained,  treating  of 
the  various  systems  of  education  pursued  in  Paris,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  full  notes  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix.  The  report  itself,  characterised  by  that 
wordy  style  peculiar  to  Blue  Books,  occupies  fifty  folio  pages, 
and  these  we  must  endeavour  to  condense  into  a  much 
smaller  space,  quoting,  where  needed,  the  exact  words,  and 
noting  the  special  recommendations. 

First,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  blind  and  their 
most  pressing  needs  and  requirements.  In  number  about 
32,000,  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  indigent  class,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  group  who,  if  left  uneducated,  become  a  burden,  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  the  State,  the  cost  of  their 
education  being,  from  various  causes,  far  greater  than  that 

*  The  present  article  is  confined  to  that  part  o£  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Report  which  deals  with  the  blind.  The  portion  of  the 
Report  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  equally  comprehensive  and 
instructive. 
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of  siglited  children,  and  even  then  less  complete.  Omitting, 
for  brevity’s  sake,  the  statistics  of  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land*  (which  have,  more  or  less,  the  same  characteristics 
as  those  of  England),  there  is  left  a  total  of  22,800  blind 
persons,  of  whom  1,700  range  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  named  in  the  report  as  ‘  educable  ’  (sic),  the  number 
actually  at  school  being  estimated  at  about  1,500,  thus 
yielding  a  high  average  of  children  under  instruction  when 
compared  with  sighted  pupils  in  ordinary  national  schools. 
But,  as  a  very  large  number  of  persons  lose  their  sight  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty-five,  from  disease  or 
various  accidental  causes,  we  have  a  large  class  for  whom 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done,  and  who  are  mostly  content 
to  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  Too  old  to  obtain  admission  into 
any  school,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  taught  a  trade, 
these  help  to  swell  the  crowd  of  younger  idlers,  street 
fiddlers,  and  hangers-on  on  a  providence  that  now  and  then 
intervenes  in  the  shape  of  a  pension  from  some  charitable 
society.  Of  these  pension  societies  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  is  Day’s f  Charity,  possessing  funded  property 
to  the  amount  of  1 00,000Z.,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted 
to  pensions  to  the  blind.  Another,  still  more  richly  endowed 
(with  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling)  and  of  far  wider  range 
of  views  and  practical  use,  is ‘Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind,’ 
which,  say  the  Commissioners, 

‘  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  supporting  existing  institutions,  in 
encouraging  the  foundation  of  new  ones,  and  assisting  the  blind  to  help 
themselves  ’ — 

a  final  clause  of  extreme  importance.  A  new  scheme  drawn 
up  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1882  provided  that  of  the 
total  income  ^hs  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  music,  fths  towards  suitable  trades,  handicrafts,  and  pro¬ 
fessions  other  than  that  of  music ;  a  like  sum  to  such 
trades,  &c.,  including  music ;  and  the  remaining  -^ths  in 
pensions  and  donations.  Of  this  scheme  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  highly  approve  (in  spite  of  the  extreme  vagueness 
of  clause  3),  although,  as  they  elsewhere  add, 

‘  pensions,  as  at  present  distributed,  do  not  ahvaj  s  tend  to  thrift,  but  are 
rather  a  discouragement  to  industry.’  J 

*  Both  these  countries  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Blind 
Bill. 

t  Bay  and  Martin  were  partners  in  the  well-known  and  once  famous 
blacking. 

t  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  one  of  these  pension  societies,  that 
for  Granting  Annuities  to  the  Poor  Adult  Blind  (8,000/.),  some  little  care 
is  taken  to  elect  the  most  really  deserving  candidates. 
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Of  the  truth  of  this  final  I’emark  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt.  A  gift  that  is  a  discouragement  to  industry  is  a 
fatal  gift  to  any  class  of  adults  ;  and  a  far  more  certain  and 
true  provision  for  them  remains  to  be  made  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  workshops,  where  they  may  be  taught  some  useful 
handicraft,  and  so  to  earn  something,  however  little,  to¬ 
wards  their  own  living.  There  is  a  constant  danger  of 
pensions  being  granted,  not  to  the  friendless  most  in  need 
of  help,  to  the  aged,  and  to  those  unable  to  work,  but  to  the 
lazy  and  improvident,  or  to  those  who  have  interest  with 
managing  committees  or  possess  funds  enough  to  canvass 
for  votes.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  thus  squandered  on  un¬ 
worthy  objects  might  well  be  spent  in  teaching  such  unworthy 
recipients  to  work  for  their  own  living. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the 
care  and  education  of  the  blind  are  undertaken  by  public 
and  private  charity,  and  at  a  vast  expenditure.  That  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  wisely  done,  and  with  good  results,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  freely  admit,  adding,  howevei’,  their  conviction 

‘  that  the  present  condition  of  the  blind  may  still  be  considerably 
ameliorated,  both  by  legislative  action  and  by  the  improvement  of 
existing  organisations,  so  as  to  make  them  more  independent  of  chari¬ 
table  aid  than  they  now  are.’ 

The  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  at  present  carried  on  in  sixty- 
one  institutions,  nine  being  educational  schools  for  resident 
pupils,  twenty-three  being  workshops  for  teaching  and 
carrying  on  various  handicrafts,  twenty-six  where  both 
these  systems  are  combined,  as  at  the  well-known  School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Southwark ;  and  three  being  asylums 
for  the  aged  and  distressed.  At  some  of  these  mixed  schools 
the  admission,  by  election — as  at  St.  George’s — is  entirely 
free;  at  others  small  annual  payments  are  required  from 
such  parents  as  can  afford  them,  the  full  cost  of  education 
and  maintenance  for  each  pupil  being  in  all  cases  high,  and 
ranging  from  35h  to  501.  per  annum,  in  one  case  to  60Z. 

As  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  blind,  good  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  eyes  of  the  benevolent,  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  it  in  the  public  mind,  as  being  inferior  to  that  of 
sighted  workmen,  however  large  the  sale;  and  to  some 
extent  the  prejudice  is  just.  Lluch  of  the  work  is,  and 
must  be,  done  by  beginners  learning  a  trade ;  but  a  far 
larger  portion  is  done  by  skilled  hands,  and  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  brought  into  the  open  market,  notably 
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brushes,  mats,  and  baskets.*  Hence  arises  the  need  of 
special  workshops  in  central  positions,  where  youths  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  may,  on  leaving  school,  be  further 
instructed  to  perfect  their  work,  and  make  it  good  enough 
not  merely  to  satisfy  charitable  customers,  but  to  command 
a  fair  sale  and  price  from  the  general  public.  The  two  great 
difficulties  which  the  blind  man  has  to  meet,  on  his  first 
start  to  earn  a  living,  are  the  want  of  customers  and  of  a  fit 
place  to  work  in.  He  may  make  a  dozen  of  choice  baskets 
in  a  week,  but  without  a  sale  for  them  he  starves.  His 
stock  of  materials  is  soon  exhausted,  his  spirit  dies  out  of 
him  ;  he  toils  on  to  the  last,  but 

‘  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve  ;  ’ 

and  so  by  degrees  he  is  driven  into  the  streets  to  beg,  or 
he  lingers  on  in  his  lonely  garret,  a  hapless  burden  to  his 
friends,  until  the  workhousef  is  his  only  resource.  To 
ascertain  the  exact  truth  as  to  these  points  the  Commission 
sent  out  upwards  of  6,000  forms  of  enquiry  to  such  blind 
men  as  had  any  fixed  abode,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
those  trained  in  the  various  institutions  were  following  the 
trade  there  taught  them,  and  with  what  results.  Of  these 
fifteen  per  cent,  were  earning  Ss.  a  week,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  from  8s.  to  10s.,  while  about  sixteen  per  cent,  with 
difficulty  earned  a  wage  of  from  10s.  to  los. — a  state  of 
things,  says  the  report,  ‘  owing  to  indifferent  teaching  or 
‘  lack  of  customers.’  The  largest  number  of  those  able  to 
earn  anything  were  basket-makers — viz.  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  whole — while  those  engaged  at  music  and  piano- 
tuning  amount  to  only  nine  per  cent.,  and  so  on  down  to 
weaving,  which  seems  to  fare  worst  of  all. 

Out  of  the  total  number  who  replied  to  the  queries  4,600 
were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  without  charitable  help, 
and  3,000  were  earning  nothing;  while  the  best  off  were  the 
few  employed  as  readers,  missionaries,  or  district  visitors 
among  their  fellow-sufferers,  who  eai-ned  as  much  as  18«. 
per  week.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  answering 
these  enquiries  the  blind  often  made  the  worst  of  their  actual 
condition,  under  some  vague  idea  that  the  Koyal  Commis¬ 
sion  was  about  to  give  ‘  pensions  all  round  ’  to  the  most 
needy ;  but  the  picture  in  any  case  is  dreary  enough,  and 

*  Specially  the  mighty  hampers  of  wicker-work  supplied  to  the 
General  Post  Office  by  St.  George’s  School. 

t  Such  children,  says  an  experienced  witness  before  the  Commission, 
are  simply  being  trained  to  pauperism. 
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must  force  the  managers  of  the  various  schools  to  consider 
with  grave  care  how  far  the  trades  now  taught  are  of  real 
practical  use,  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  them — in 
number  and  variety.  The  mere  fact  that  3,000  trained 
pupils  were  actually  earning  nothing  by  industrial  work, 
after  a  costly  training  of,  say,  2oOZ.  per  man,  is  a  matter 
which  demands  instant  and  exact  answer  from  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  too  that 
these  enquiries  into  the  condition  of  former  blind  pupils 
relate  to  men  only.  The  trades  taught  to  male  pupils  in 
the  various  schools  seem  to  be  numerous  and  well-chosen — 
basket-work,  mat-making,  weaving  of  rugs  and  cocoa-nut 
matting,  brush-making,  sacking,  palliasses,  bed-ties,  &c.,  and 
more  rarely  turning  and  rough  carpentering.  But  for  the 
females  far  less  has  been  done,  and  even  that  little  of  but 
an  inferior  kind,  and  seldom  going  beyond  the  various  sorts 
of  knitting  and  netting.  In  these  two  branches  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  the  work  of  the  blind  girls  should  not  be  as 
good  as  that  of  any  sighted  worker,  nor  any  reason  whatever 
why  they  should  not  learn  all  the  liner  kinds  of  basket- 
work,  straw-plaiting,  network  of  all  kinds,  crochet,  and  the 
making  up  of  the  cheaper  sort  of  straw  bonnets,  hats,  and 
woollen  caps.  Their  needlework  may  never  be  first-rate ; 
but  they  might  at  least  be  taught  to  hem  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs,  towels,  &c.,  and  to  mend  their  own  clothes.  In  too 
many  schools  the  industrial  training  of  the  females  is  but 
narrow  and  useless.  They  can  make  a  clumsy  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  or  possibly  manage  to  get  feebly  through  a  psalm  tune 
or  a  chant  on  the  piano  or  organ,  but  can  do  little  or 
nothing  that  will  help  them  to  get  a  living  when  school  days 
are  over  and  they  have  to  face  the  world  as  they  best  can. 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  condition  of  affairs  on  which, 
as  well  as  on  the  two  chief  points  now  in  dispute  among 
those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  Royal 
Commission  had  to  come  to  some  distinct  decision,  the  two 
problems  being  :  ‘  On  what  system  shall  the  blind  be  taught 
‘  to  read  ?  ’  and  ‘  What  part  is  music  to  play  in  the  general 
‘  curriculum  of  instruction  ?  ’  The  sixteen  Commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  these  knotty  questions,  round  which  a 
fierce  battle  has  been  waged  for  the  last  fifty  years,  include, 
among  others,  an  active  and  busy  bishop  (of  scanty  leisure), 
a  well-known  member  of  Parliament  (himself  blind),  a 
scientific  baronet,  an  ex-Minister  of  Education,  a  barrister- 
at-law,  a  retired  admiral,  and  four  other  gentlemen  either 
engaged  in  or  specially  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
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blind,  and  of  strongly  antagonistic  views.  It  was,  therefore, 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  report  of  such  a  body  of 
enquirers  would  be  unanimous  in  all  respects  ;  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  the  inevitable  compromise  touches  no 
point  of  vital  importance.  Two  of  the  experts,  while  signing 
the  Report,  say — 

‘  We  agree  witli  the  Report  as  a  whole,  believing  it  to  be  the  best 
compromise  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Nevertheless  we  desire 
to  place  it  on  record  that  a  few  points  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
views ;  ’ 

while  a  third  adds — 

‘  While  signing  this  Report  as  a  compromise  on  many  points  of  con¬ 
troversy,  I  wish  to  record  my  differing  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
conclusions  mentioned  in  certain  paragraphs,  &c.,  relating  to  endow¬ 
ments  and  pensions,  &c.’ 

Mainly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  patient  skill  and  sagacity 
of  the  noble  lord  who  presided  over  the  Commission,  some 
practical  resolutions,  however,  have  been  at  length  reached, 
and  these  we  have  now  to  consider  with  reference  to  the  two 
special  points  of  controversy. 

The  various  systems  of  type  for  the  blind  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  alphabetical  and  the  stenographic ; 
the  former  adopting  the  Roman  letter  as  its  basis,  as  used  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the  latter  adopting  an  arbitrary  scheme 
of  shorthand  signs,  or  dots,  totally  unlike  the  alphabet 
in  common  use,  and  to  be  understood  only  by  the  initiated. 
The  advocates  of  the  Roman  letter  found  their  plan  on  the 
broad  principle  that  everything  should  be  done  to  increase 
and  deepen  the  connexion  of  the  blind  with  sighted  men. 
They  would  teach  them  to  spell,  to  read,  and  to  write  in  the 
type  used  by  all  other  men,  and  thus  establish  a  bond  of 
vital  unity  between  the  sighted  and  the  sightless.  It  was 
well  said,  fifty  years  ago,  by  one  who  deeply  considered  the 
question,  ‘  Le  plus  grand  malheur  des  aveugles  est  leur 
‘  isolement.’  Whatever  merits,  therefore,  the  arbitrary 
systems  may  have,  one  fatal  defect  must  run  through  them 
all,  viz.  that  they  tend  to  make  this  isolation  all  the  deeper 
by  cutting  the  blind  reader  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  specially  from  those  best  able  to  help  him  when  he 
comes  to  a  hard  word.  All  printing  for  the  blind,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  in  raised  or  embossed  type,  at  once 
perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  task,  therefore,  of  learning 
one  of  ihe  arbitrary  systems,  whether  of  dots  or  steno¬ 
graphic  signs,  is  to  the  young  scholar  much  like  mastering  a 
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new  language — with  this  difference,  however,  that  when  he 
has  at  last  mastered  it,  and  hard  work  has  in  the  course  of 
years  deadened  his  sense  of  touch,  no  friend  or  companion 
at  home  will  understand,  or  be  able  to  make  out  with  the 
eye,  a  single  one  of  the  mysterious  symbols  which  stand  for 
letters  or  words.  That  the  word  ‘  mysterious  ’  is  rightly 
applied  may  be  seen  at  once  by  glancing  at  the  following 
examples. 

No.  1,  ‘Lucas’s  system’ — purely  stenographic — in  this 
guise  : 

i\  »  T  !)M-  :> 

Translated  into  letters  :  If  t  bl  bi  hs  p. 

Translated  into  words ;  If  the  blind  boy  has  patience. 

Of  this  system  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  probably  the 
worst  ever  invented  for  the  torture  of  the  blind  student, 
and,  being  rarely  used,  is  all  but  exploded  and  defunct, 
though  time  and  money  are  still  wasted  in  printing  fresh 
books  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 

No.  2  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Moon,  himself  blind, 
who  claims  to  have  avoided  ‘  the  complicated  figure  of 
‘  the  Koman  letter  by  a  revised  alphabet,  each  letter 
‘  being  formed  out  of  one  line,  or  two  at  most,  with  a 
‘  partial  resemblance  to  those  in  common  use ;  with  five 
‘  contractions,  each  represented  by  its  final  letter,  as  S') 

‘  for  ing.’  The  inventor’s  language  is  here  rather  obscure, 
but  of  its  accuracy,  and  the  so-called  ‘  partial  resein- 
‘  blance,’  our  readers  may  easily  judge  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  mysterious  system  of  dots  invented  by  M. 
Braille,  and  now  finding  many  advocates  for  the  purposes  both 
of  reading  and  writing  and  musical  notation.  Take,  for 
example,  a  few  well-known  words  in  the  ordinary  Roman 
type.  (1)  A  man’s  own  geese.  Translated  into  Moon’s  type 
they  appear  as  (2)  A  "1 A  "2^  ’  I  OC\‘V.  /I  CT/  T,  while 
in  Braille  they  are  metamorphosed  into 

A  man’s 

■  ••  •  •• 

A  single  glance  at  these  examples  will  show  beyond  doubt 
that  whatever  difficulties  may  beset  the  finger  of  the  blind 
boy  in  dealing  with  No.  1,  the  old,  familiar  Roman  letter 
(known  to  all  the  world,  and  possibly  to  himself  before  he 
lost  his  sight),  they  are  in  no  wise  lessened  by  the  lunar 
^pe.  No.  2.  A  few  of  the  letters  are  all  but  identical  in 
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the  two  systems.  Some  are  slightly  altered,  for  no  reason, 
it  would  seem,  but  a  Moonish  caprice  ;  as  easily  deciphered 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  e.g.  2^  for  N,  p  for  E ;  while 
others  are  hopelessly  disguised  for  all  sighted  readers  (who 
might  help  the  blind  boy)  under  arbitrary  forms,  as  *1^ 
for  P,  J  for  Y,  — »  for  Q,  for  M ;  while  such  contrac¬ 
tions  as  n  for  ing,  and  12/  for  tion,  only  serve  to  make 
the  whole  affair  more  like  a  cryptogram  than  a  line  of  plain 
printing.  And,  further,  though  a  blind  child  may  learn  to 
read  by  Moon’s  type,  there  are  no  means  of  learning  to 
write  in  it.  If  he  wishes  to  write  a  letter  which  his  sighted 
friends  may  read  with  their  eyes,  and  blind  ones  with  their 
fingers,  he  must  go  back  to  the  old  Eoman  tjpe,  use  a  common 
embossing  frame,  and  then  word  by  word  say  his  say  in  the 
following  fashion,  pricking  letter  by  letter : 

MY  DEAR  FATHER 

in  a  plain  serrated  type,  which  any  child  of  six  can  read 
with  ease. 

But,  if  the  blind  boy  turns  to  Braille,  he  at  once  embarks 
on  an  unknown  sea — a  mysterious  arrangement  of  dots,  in 
which  no  old,  familiar  landmark  is  of  the  slightest  aid,  and  no 
friendly  pair  of  eyes,  unless  previously  initiated,  can  possibly 
help  him.  In  this  scheme  if  5  stands  for  B,  another 
added  dot  S  turns  it  into  L  ;  and  if  *,  stands  for  E,  it  also 
does  duty  tor  ? ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  string  of  contractions 
as  arbitrary  as  the  alphabetical  signs,  all  of  which  must  be 
well  mastered  if  he  ever  wishes  to  read  with  ease  or  despatch. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  complicated  system  has  found 
advocates,  and  is  liked  by  many  of  the  blind  themselves. 
That  it  should  seem  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Braille,  the 
inventor,  is  only  natural.  To  the  blind  it  has  one  strong  attrac¬ 
tion — that  it  is  specially  for  them  only;  that  very  few  sighted 
people  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  and,  above  all,  that  by 
means  of  it  they  can  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  each 
other  of  which  nobody  else  can  decipher  a  single  word. 
This,  naturally,  is  a  great  charm  to  a  secretive  race  who 
hate  to  have  their  letters  read  to  them.  But  that  such  a 
system  should  find  any  other  advocates  apart  from  these  is 
a  problem  hard  to  be  understood.  Nor  do  the  Koyal  Com¬ 
missioners  help  us  much  in  the  matter.  ‘  It  is  capable,’  they 
say,  ‘of  being  used  by  old  and  young  ’  (as,  indeed,  is  the  Eoman 
letter  or  Moon) ;  ‘  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and  likely 
‘  to  advance,  were  it  not  that  some  institutions  having 
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‘  libraries  in  other  types  dislike  making  a  change,’  They 
recommend  it  as  suitable  for  persons  born  blind — quickly 
read,  and  printed  in  a  small  bulk— though  ‘  many  experienced 

*  witnesses  prefer  the  Roman  type,’  on  the  same  ground 
which  holds  good  in  so  many  American  and  English  schools, 

*  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  not  to  be  cut  oflF  from  the 
‘  rest  of  the  world.’  Meanwhile  rival  schools  and  rival 
societies  go  on  printing  books,  each  in  its  own  favourite 
system,  at  an  enormous  outlay,  the  price  of  an  embossed 
Bible  (the  cheapest)  being  61.  or  6l. ;  time,  money,  and  labour 
are  thus  wasted  for  want  of  unity,  and  the  blind  man  has  to 
be  content  with  a  single  volume  where  he  might  otherwise 
have  hoped  to  get  a  score  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost.  The 
question  is  one  which  common  sense  ought  long  ago  to  have 
stepped  in  and  settled ;  but  she  has  had  the  door  shut  in  her 
face  by  rival  prejudices,  and  the  battle  of  the  books  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  unabated  vigour. 

What  is  really  needed  is  simply  this  ;  1.  An  embossed  type, 
resembling  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  in  general  use  among 
seeing  men ;  so  that  the  blind  scholar  may  derive  every 
possible  help  from  the  remembrance  of  letters  which  he  may 
have  once  seen,  or  from  any  sighted  reader ;  both  of  which 
advantages  are  denied  to  him  by  Braille  and  Moon.  2.  All 
words  must  be  correctly  spelt,  in  full,  so  that  when  he  has 
learned  to  write,  others  may  be  able  to  read  his  written 
words.  3.  The  type  must  be  clear  and  sharp  to  the  finger 
of  the  adult  hardened  by  age  or  rough  work,  and  to  the 
softer  touch  of  the  little  child. 

Science,  which  has  done  so  much  for  all  other  reader?, 
ought  surely  to  be  able  to  provide  for  this  one  class  a 
typography  and  a  literature  that  shall,  at  a  moderate  cost, 
help  to  make  them  wiser  and  happier,  and  bind  them  fast 
to  their  fellow  men  in  the  world  of  books.  At  present  even 
the  wealthy  blind  man  has  but  few  books  within  reach,  and 
these  few  chiefly  of  the  driest  possible  flavour — dictionaries, 
manuals,  readers,  or,  dreariest  of  all,  pages  of  advice  and 
warning  manufactured  specially  for  him  as  deprived  of 
sight.  Books  of  amusement,  such  as  the  sighted  now  have  in 
abundance,  to  the  blind  boy  are  all  but  unknown.  In  school 
he  rarely  reads  out  of  any  book  but  the  Bible  from  one  end 
of  the  week  to  the  other.  After  mastering  the  alphabet  he 
was  probably  set  to  work  at  once  at  one  of  the  Gospels,  and 
in  that  continued  for,  say,  six  months.  Then  another  Gospel, 
and  so  on  for  three  or  four  years,  the  final  issue  being  that  by 
dint  of  sheer  repetition  he  at  last  reads  whole  pages  of  his 
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dreary  lesson  by  rote — faster  than  his  fingers  can  travel  over 
the  words,  with  little  thought  of  their  sacred  meaning  and 
even  less  of  their  divine  source.  But  let  one  general  system 
of  embossed  printing  be  once  agreed  on,  funds  united,  and 
energies  thrown  into  one  channel,  and  all  these  evils  will  be 
avoided.  To  no  worthier  purpose  could  a  portion  of  any 
future  State  aid  be  devoted.  Beyond  a  doubt  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Boraan  letter  must  be  the  foundation  of  that 
system;  and,  having  mastered  that  for  reading  and  writing, 
let  the  blind  scholar  take  Braille,  with  all  his  dots,  as  an 
adjunct  for  arithmetic,  music,  or  other  special  subject. 

We  now  come  to  Music,  the  second  of  the  two  disputed 
points — a  pursuit,  says  the  Keport  (p.  76), 

‘  which  seems  specially  suited  to  the  blind,  and  undoubtedly  affords  to 
them  much  solace  and  enjoyment,  and  should  therefore  form  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  every  school.  As,  however,  all  have  not  a  gift 
of  music,  the  study  should  not  be  persevered  in  as  a  means  of  living, 
except  in  special  and  promising  cases,  the  competition  with  sighted 
musicians  being  so  great  that  only  exceptionally  good  training  can  lead 
to  success;  and  many  welbqualified  blind  men  fail  to  obtain  situations 
or  to  earn  a  living.  Except,  therefore,  in  special  cases,  every  student 
should  also  receive  industrial  training.’ 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words,  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  all  managers  of  schools.  That  a  large  number  of 
the  blind  may  be  taught  ‘  some  branch  of  music  fairly  well* 
as  the  Eeport  says,  may  be  true  enough ;  but  out  in  the 
world  of  hard  work  and  fierce  competition  ‘  fairly  well  ’  is  of 
no  possible  value.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
people  will  not  even  hear  of  a  blind  man  as  candidate  for  a 
vacant  situation.  In  proof  of  this  the  evidence  of  a  single 
witness  (well  supported  by  other  testimony)  will  suffice — that 
of  Sir  J.  Stainer,*  formerly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Music  in 
Training  Colleges  and  Elementary  Schools.  In  1886,  after 
examining  the  musical  pupils  at  St.  George’s,  Southwark — 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  schools  in  Europe — he 
thus  concludes  his  report : — 

‘  I  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  not  training  many  pupils  for  the  musical  profession.  Many  blind 
persons  have  a  special  aptitude  for  music ;  but  no  amount  of  careful 
study  or  training  can  remove  the  fact  that  blind  musicians  must  largely 
get  their  knowledge  of  music  at  second  hand — i.e.  from  some  one  who 
has  sight.  Several  distinguished  musicians  have,  indeed,  been  afflicted 
with  blindness ;  but  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the  career  of 
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an  experienced  musician,  whose  eyesight  has  failed,  and  one  whose 
whole  life,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  has  been  under  the  cloud.  .  .  Just  now 
too  greater  caution  than  ever  is  needed.  The  musical  profession  is  in 
every  branch  completely  overstocked ;  our  large  institutions  of 
musical  education  have  never  been  so  crowded  with  zealous  and 
talented  pupils  ...  all  about  to  swell  the  ranks  of  public  performers  and 
private  teachers.  .  .  It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  not  to  force 
them  into  a  profession  where  competition  for  daily  bread  is  of  the 
keenest  kind.’ 

.  To  the  same  efiPect  speaks  the  then  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  St.  George’s  (Report,  1880  to  1886)  ; — 

‘  Our  difficulty  lies  not  in  training  a  pupil  to  become  a  good  organist, 
able  to  conduct  any  ordinary  musical  service,  but  to  find  employment 
for  him  when  trained,  however  efficient  he  may  be.  No  one  will 
select  a  blind  man  while  he  can  get  an  equally  good  sighted  musician. 
Chances  of  employment  are  most  remote.  As  timers  of  pianos  they 
may  possibly  find  some  trifling  work ;  as  professional  musicians  the 
odds  are  all  against  them.’ 

In  most  of  the  English  blind  schools  music  is  taught  with 
more  or  less  efficiency,  but  with  much  the  same  result,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  find  the  Royal  Commissioners  speaking 
out  on  this  point  with  unmistakeable  clearness  ; — 

‘  ‘  It  is  only  on  the  condition  that  the  blind  are  equal  or  superior  in 

ability  to  the  seeing  that  any  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  general  public 
for  employment  as  musicians  .  .  .  nor  can  they  rely  on  any  preference 
accorded  to  them  on  account  of  sympathy  with  their  unfortunate 
■position.’ 

‘  They  are,  therefore,  left  to  their  own  resources,  narrow 
and  limited  at  the  best ;  belonging,  as  the  majority  do,  to 
the  indigent  class  (Report,  p.  8),  on  whom  sympathy  indeed 
is  freely  bestowed,  but  no  such  aid  as  shall  procure  for  them 
'the  employment  so  terribly  needed.  To  obtain  this  the  fight 
is  uphill  all  the  way.  One  element  of  success  the  blind 
man  undoubtedly  has,  which  for  a  time  may  sustain  him. 
Whatever  others  may  think  of  him,  he  firmly  believes  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  endowments.  He  can  make  a 
basket  or  a  mat  that  shall  vie  with  the  best  work  in  the 
market.  If  a  musician  he  will  rival  Mendelssohn  or 
Mozart,  and  outsing  Sims  Reeves  or  Santley.  But  slowly, 
by  degrees,  the  world  robs  him  of  this  exalted  self-com¬ 
placency,  and  leaves  him  only  the  bare  residuum  of  honest 
confidence,  without  which  the  keenest  eyesight  and  the 
shrewdest  ability  are  always  apt  to  fail. 
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We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  having  to  cite  as  a  witness 
the  ‘  Report  of  the  Normal  College  and  Musical  Academy  at 

*  Norwood,’  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Campbell,  himself 
blind,  and  possessed  of  many  gifts.  An  American,  we 
believe,  by  birth,  not  without  a  strain  of  Scotch  blood,  in¬ 
herited  with  the  proud  name  of  Campbell,  he  seems  to  have 
in  him  the  independence  of  spirit  apd  dogged  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  mark  the  two  races.  He  is  a  Campbell  of 
the  Campbells.  He  is  also  a  Royal  Commissioner,  and  to  his 
untiring  exertions,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  a  well-known 
specialist  (also  on  the  Commission  and  partially  blind),  is 
mainly  owing  the  foundation  of  the  Norwood  Academy  in 
1872.  Starting  in  a  somewhat  humble  fashion,  with  a  few 
pupils,  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief,  and  certainly  the 
most  ambitious,  of  the  blind  institutions  in  England ;  with 
accommodation  for  150  or  160  pupils  (each  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance  about  60^.  per  annum),  a  large  stafE  of  paid  teachers 
and  professors,  at  a  total  annual  outlay  of  13,000^.,  the 
item  of  salaries  and  wages  alone  amounting  to  3,700^.,  a 
large  amount  for  comparatively  so  small  a  number  of  pupils. 
If,  however,  the  outlay  seem  large,  the  curriculum  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  music  holds  the  supreme  place,  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  of  modern  reformers. 
It  embraces 

*  Scripture  lessons*  and  Bible  history  ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography  ;  English  and  general  history,  analysis,  English  composition, 
and  literature ;  elocution,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian  (two 
languages  selected  according  to  circumstances)  ;  natural  history,  botany, 
physiology,  astronomy,  physics ;  the  science  of  government,  political 
economy,  and  the  science  of  language.’ 

If,  therefore,  to  this  splendid  course  be  added  such  a 
study  and  mastery  of  music  as  shall  enable  the  fortunate 
blind  pupil  to  gain  an  easy  livelihood,  parents  and  friends 
must  admit  that  they  get  a  good  deal  for  their  money. 
But,  as  the  cost  of  such  an  education  places  it  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  blind — mainly  of  the 
indigent  class — it  is  easy  to  understand  the  wise  and 
•cautious  words  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  their 
emphatic  judgement  (p.  89) : — 

‘  While  we  acknowledge  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  by  the  Norwood  Academy,  we  do  not  think  it  advisable 
that  all  blind  institutions  should  be  formed  on  the  same  model.’ 


(!  *  No  mention  is  made  of  any  chapel  attached  to  the  Academy,  of 
a  chaplain,  or  of  any  .special  provision  for  religious  worship  or  teaching. 
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Of  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
in  spite  of  the  sanguine  views  of  the  director  of  the 
Academy  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  Norwood  reports. 
According  to  their  verdict  it  is  not  only  the  best  of  all 
possible  academies,  but  the  only  one  worthy  of  imitation. 
Music  is  its  very  life  and  breath,  and  the  mighty  programme 
of  musical  instruction  as  superbly  comprehensive  as  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  study.  To  caiTy  it  on  are  needed  four 
pipe-organs,  sixty  pianos  for  teaching,  and  twenty-six  for 
tuning;  while,  as  to  its  success,  let  Dr.  Campbell  be 
witness ; — 

‘  As  vocalists,  pianists,  and  organists  the  students  have  been 
recognised  as  artists  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  they  have  appeared  as  principal  soloists  in  the  “  Messiah,” 
“  Creation,”  and  “  Elijah,”  “  Hymn  of  Praise,”  “  Stabat  Mater,”  &c.’ 

He  does  not  indeed  mention  where  and  when  these  re¬ 
markable  appearances  took  place ;  nor  does  Mr.  August 
Manns,  the  well-known  musician,  in  his  high  but  mys¬ 
terious  eulogy  of  one  special  pupil,  which  thus  concludes  : — 
.  ‘  Mr.  H.’a  truly  remakable  rendering  of  Brahms’  twenty-fivo  varia¬ 
tions,  on  a  melody  of  Handel’s,  w'as  a  masterly  display  of  pianistic 
virtuosity  animated  and  guided  by  high-art  maturity  ’  (sic). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  ‘pianistic  virtuosity  guided  by 
‘  maturity  *  may  exactly  mean,  but  the  words  are  doubtless 
terms  of  high  art  of  which  Mr.  H.,  once  a  pupil  and  now  a 
teacher  at  the  Academy,  is  well  worthy.  But  ‘  One  swallow 
‘  does  not  make  a  summer,’  and  Mr.  H.’s  success  does  not  by 
any  means  prove  that  music  is  the  one  profession  specially 
adapted  for  the  blind. 

The  general  results  of  the  musical  training  must  therefore 
be  tested  more  closely.  The  Academy  was  founded  in  1872, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  in  existence 
twelve  years.  ‘  We  already  have,’  says  the  Eeport  (1888), 
‘  a  number  of  skilful  blind  organists,  now  in  excellent  posi- 
‘  tions  as  organists  and  choir-masters ;  ’  and  then  follows  a 
list  of  sixteen  students  (besides  Mr.  H.),  with  the  names  of 
their  appointments  (though  not  the  dates)  and  some  excel¬ 
lent  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability.  These  are 
truly  good  results  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  vital  question  is, 
‘  How  far  do  they  go  ?  ’  Sixteen  qualified  pupils  have 
obtained  situations  in  twelve  years,  i.e.  scarcely  one 
and  a  half  per  annum  out  of  the  whole  number  trained 
during  that  period.  What  that  total,  exact  number  is  we 
have  uo  means  of  judging ;  but,  assuming  it  to  be  at  least  a 
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hundred  who  have  gone  forth  to  earn  their  bread,  and  to 
face  the  difficulties  which  other  blind  schools  have  found 
insurmountable,  sixteen  per  cent,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  high  average  of  success,  for  such  accomplished  musicians, 
as  against  eighty  per  cent,  of  failures. 

Turning,  however,  to  another  branch  of  musical  training, 
we  find  a  far  more  hopeful  account  of  affairs,  there  being  no 
valid  reason  why  a  blind  man  {cwteris paribus)  should  not  make 
as  admirable  a  tuner  as  one  who  has  eyes.  In  perseverance 
and  intelligence,  indeed,  he  may  easily  surpass  the  average 
sighted  tuner ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  the  various  testimonials  from  several  well-known  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pianos,  who  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Norwood  men,  as  a  single  example  will  show.  ‘  I  have 
‘  now,’  says  one,  ‘  three  of  your  tuners  in  my  employ,  and 
‘  find  them  superior  to  most  sighted  workmen.’  From  this 
it  is  clear,  first,  that  as  tuners  really  musical  pupils  may 
become  proficient  workmen,  able  to  earn  a  living,  especially 
if  trained  in  some  industrial  handicraft,  so  as  to  have  two 
strings  to  their  bow ;  secondly,  that  music,  as  a  profession, 
should  be  absolutely  confined  to  pupils  of  real  ability  and 
taste,  and  even  of  these  to  such  a  number  only  as  may  be 
reasonably  sure  of  finding  employment.  To  such  as  these 
music  will  be  a  gift  of  the  highest  order,  and  save  them  from 
the  degradation  of  life  in  the  streets,  or,  worse  still,  of  the 
music-hall  and  the  public-house. 

Music  will  ever  be  the  blind  man’s  ruling  passion ;  but  that 
it  may  be  a  blessing  to  him,  and  not  a  curse,  he  must  be  taught 
to  know,  to  master,  and  to  love  only  that  of  the  purest  and 
best  kind.  What  he  does  he  must  be  able  to  do  well,  or  the 
gift  will  be  fatal.  He  must  learn  not  merely  to  scrape  a  fiddle 
in  a  more  or  less  exasperating  fashion,  or  blow  into  a  cornet 
with  painful  success,  so  as  to  gain  admission  into  the  school 
band,  but  to  do  far  more  and  far  better  ;  or  within  a  year  of  his 
leaving  school — away  in  the  country  village  or  alone  in  the 
London  garret — the  cunning  of  his  hand  will  fail  him  and 
his  music  be  worse  than  useless.  People  will  say,  ‘  It  is  very 
‘  clever  for  a  blind  man,’  but  there  it  ends  ;  and  such  words 
will  not  even  provide  bread  and  cheese  for  a  day.  His 
descent  into  the  streets  is  not  far  off,  and  unless  he  has 
learned  to  make  a  basket  or  a  mat  he  will  soon  become  one 
of  the  forlorn  minstrels  who,  says  Mayhew,  ‘behind  a 
‘  string  and  a  dog  haunt  the  kerbstone,  and  fill  the  ears  of 
*  the  sorrowful  with  strains  of  still  greater  sorrow.’  -  The 
higher  sense  of  true  music  is  gone  from  hiip,  and  the  want 
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of  tbis  sense  is  to  melody  what  the  loss  of  fragrance  and 
colour  would  be  to  flowers,  or  of  colour  to  the  sunset  sky. 
Aud  of  all  this  loss  he  is  at  last  unconscious. 

Of  the  importance  of  physical  training  and  outdoor 
sports  for  the  blind  the  Royal  Commissioners  speak  most 
strongly ;  urging  that  what  is  done  at  St.  George’s,  South¬ 
wark,  at  Manchester,  and,  we  believe,  at  York  should 
be  done  at  all  schools  in  a  gymnasium  under  a  trained 
teacher.  Nowhere  has  this  been  more  fully  carried  out 
than  at  St.  George’s,  already  famous  for  the  excellence 
of  its  industrial  Avork.  Of  this  latter  kind  no  work  finds 
a  place  at  Norwood ;  but  the  physical  training  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  scale  of  surpassing  extent.  The  pupils  are 
taught  not  only  to  swim  (an  art  of  rare  value),  but  to 
skate,  on  rollers  or  over  ice ;  to  play  at  so-called  football, 
cricket,  bowls,  and  skittles ;  to  row,  to  ride  the  tricycle, 
to  throw  the  hammer,  and  to  put  the  stone.  In  short,  they 
are  better  off  in  this  respect  than  if  at  an  ordinary  school 
for  boys  who  can  see.  The  principal  has  not  yet  added 
archery,  fencing,  or  tennis  to  this  long  list  of  blind  accom¬ 
plishments,  and,  before  doing  so,  he  will  perhaps  consider  of 
what  practical  use  it  is  to  teach  a  man  to  skate  who  cannot 
possibly  see  any  obstacle  in  his  path,  whether  it  be  a 
brother  skater  against  whom  he  suddenly  cannons,  or  rotten 
ice,  or  a  heap  of  snow,  over  which  he  may  break  his  own  neck ; 
or  why  he  should  pretend  to  be  playing  at  cricket  when 
the  ball  at  which  he  strikes  is  invisible  to  him  and  to  the 
whole  eleven ;  or  at  football,  when  the  ball  is  a  loaded  stick 
which  nobody  kicks,  but  is  simply  tossed  into  the  air  to  fall 
no  one  knows  where  among  his  opponents. 

Blind  men,  indeed,  have  achieved  even  greater  feats  than 
these.  One  celebrity,  not  long  since,  climbed  to,  or  rather 
was  led  or  dragged  up  to,  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  Jack 
of  Knaresborough  once  reached  the  weathercock  of  a  lofty 
steeple ;  Holman,  the  blind  traveller,  made  his  way  to  the 
top  of  Adam’s  Peak,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  cui  hono  ? 

*  Of  all  the  glorious  vision  by  the  way,’  he  himself  says,  ‘  I 

*  could  see  nothing  with  these  visual  orbs,  but  standing  on 
‘  the  highest  peak,  I  felt  all  its  beauties  rush  into  my  soul.’ 
Nor  was  even  this  outburst  enough ; 

*  Nec  satis  audaci  montem  superare  triumpbo,’ 
but  he  must  next  join  in  an  elephant  hunt,  and  ‘  being  in  at 
‘  the  death,*  he  adds,  *  I  climbed  upon  the  mighty  carcass, 

*  and  there  stood  and  danced  in  triumph.’  But  it  is  to  be 
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doubted  whether  the  game  is  really  worth  the  candle, 
whether  such  mad  frenzy  is  to  be  expected  from  the  blind, 
or  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

But  we  must  hasten  now  to  sum  up  in  brief  the  chief 
recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  after  their 
long  and  exhaustive  enquiry,  and  to  show  how  far  these 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  for  the 
Blind,  &c.,  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  number  of  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years  to  be  about  2,000,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  these,  besides  passing  the  ordinary  standards  of  our 
national  schools,  should  be  carefully  trained  in  industrial  work ; 
and  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  should  receive 
State  aid,  whether  in  a  school  or  at  a  central  workshop ;  to 
perfect  their  knowledge  of  a  handicraft,  and  to  be  able  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood;  similar  aid  being  extended  to 
such  as  may  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  when  too  old 
for  admission  into  any  school.  This  assistance  would  be 
given  for  a  reasonable  time,  but  forfeited  by  idleness  or 
misconduct. 

With  regard  to  existing  institutions  for  the  blind — said  to 
possess  a  total  annual  income  of  23,000L  (probably  far  below 
the  actual  amount) — seeing  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  doing 
good  work,  ‘  the  sole  object  of  future  legislation  should  be  to 
‘  improve  the  said  charities,  though  without  judicial  inter- 
‘  ference.’  In  connexion  with  every  institution  a  regular 
supervision  should  he  maintained  over  all  the  pupils  after 
leaving  the  school,  and  funds  provided  for  their  assistance 
in  all  needy  and  deserving  cases,  according  to  the  excellent 
system  now  carried  out  in  Saxony,  of  which  an  admirable 
and  most  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
and  well  repay  all  patient  readers.  So  far  the  Commissioners 
deal  with  ordinary  primary  schools ;  but  there  is  a  want — so 
say  the  Royal  Commissioners — not  only  of  secondary  schools 
into  which  the  blind  should  be  drafted  after  leaving  the 
primary,  but  also  of  a  higher-class  college,  to  ‘  be  aided  by  a 
‘  State  grant,  in  which  classical,  mathematical,  and  general 
‘  literature  may  be  effectually  taught,  to  prepare  youths  for 
‘  the  imiversities,  with  educational  grants  and  scholarships.’ 
Whether  the  teachers  in  all  these  schools  should  be  blind  or 
sighted  has  long  been  a  mooted  point,  which  is  only  partly 
decided  by  advising  that  blind  teachers  should  have  sighted 
assistants,  or  where  there  is  but  one  that  he  should  possess 
sight. .  And  of  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  there  can  be  no 
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reasonable  doubt ;  for,  beyond  dispute,  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
must  possess  keen  sight  as  well  as  keen  wits  and  intelligence ; 
and  no  man  deprived  of  one  of  these  qualifications  can  possibly 
be  so  well  qualified  as  he  who  has  them  all.  All  such  teachers 
should  be  trained  and  certificated;  all  schools  regularly 
inspected  and  reported  on  by  efficient  men  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  given  school  or  academy,  and  thus  free 
from  all  taint  of  partiality  or  party  bias.  Such,  in  brief, 
are  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
after  long,  patient,  and  exhaustive  enquiry.* 

But  now  comes  the  question  of  cost — all-important  and 
inevitable.  Putting  aside  the  2,000  blind  who  now  ai’e,  or 
ought  to  be,  under  actual  instruction  in  primary  schools, 
there  still  remain  about  20,000  adults  of  all  ages  between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  for  whom  no  provision  has  been  yet 
made,  a  few  of  whom  obtain  the  doubtful  benefit  of  a  pension  .f 
Nearly  all  are  untaught  and  untrained ;  many  must  at  last 
drift  into  the  hopeless  night  of  the  workhouse,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  a  burden  to  their  friends.  Of  these  20,000 
probably  one  half  would  fall  under  the  proposed  scheme  of 
State  aid;  and,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  no  such  plan  of 
instruction  could  be  possibly  carried  out  at  a  less  outlay 
than  from  lOZ.  to  20Z.  per  head.  This  would  entail  a  total 
annual  outlay  of  from  150,000Z.  to  2OO,OO0Z.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining  proper  buildings 
and  workshops,  a  staff  of  trained  teachers,  servants,  and 
guides,  and  (omitting  all  mention  of  a  higher  college)  be, 

*  How  long  and  exhaustive  the  enquiry  has  been  is  amply  proved 
by  more  than  a  thousand  folio  pages  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission,  through  which,  however,  the  reader  may  easily  find  his 
way  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  admirable  digest,  without  which  he 
will  be  hopelessly  at  sea. 

f  Worse  than  doubtful.  *  To  give  a  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  a  pen- 
‘  sion,’  says  one  witness,  ‘  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  him  ’  (Report, 
p.  725).  ‘Pensions,*  says  another,  ‘discourage  self-help  and  help  to 
‘  weaken  the  recipients.’  Yet  in  one  case,  cited  by  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
a  pension  was  surely  deserved — by  Henry  Wilkinson,  who  became  blind 
in  1806,  entered  the  Bristol  School  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  led  it  at 
twenty;  taught  himself  chair-caning,  which  gave  him  an  insight  into 
other  trades,  and  so  managed  to  make  a  living  for  sixty-two  years,  earning, 
however,  more  money  by  helping  his  wife  at  the  mangle  than  by  any 
trade.  He  told  the  Commissioners  that  he  had  been  married  several 
times,  had  turned  many  mangles,  and  maintained  himself  up  to  the 
time  of  bis  receiving  a  pension,  being  now  in  bis  eighty-third  y^ar, 
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in  fact,  too  vast  an  enterprise  to  be  even  dreamed  of  at 
present.  A  host  of  difficulties  beset  its  very  inception.  No 
proper  distinction  has  as  yet  been  drawn  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  the  blind — those  suffering  from  congenital 
blindness  and  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  later  life. 
Their  very  number  has  only  been  guessed  at.  All  have 
been  massed  together  as  blind  and  treated  after  one  fashion, 
as  if  altogether  alike  ;  whereas  their  condition  in  many  cases 
is  totally  unlike,  their  needs  being  dissimilar  and  demand¬ 
ing  different  modes  of  treatment  in  many  points  of  vital 
importance.  The  training  and  teaching  of  a  youth  or  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  sight  but  a  few  years  must  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  boy  born  blind ;  and  the  difference 
may  be  so  great  as  to  involve  separate  instruction  and 
teachers  possessed  of  totally  distinct  qualifications.  No 
decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  whether  boys,  youths, 
and  men  should  be  classed  together  for  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  mingled  with  sighted  scholars  and  workmen,  or  kept 
apart.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
industrial  work  of  the  males,  children  and  adults.  Nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  has  been  attempted  for  the  females, 
whatever  their  age ;  though  in  many  cases  a  blind  girl  on 
leaving  school  is  perhaps  in  greater  need  of  employment 
than  a  boy  of  like  age.  In  some  of  the  English  schools  the 
industrial  teaching  of  the  female  department  is  next  to 
nothing ;  in  the  best  of  them  it  scarcely  goes  beyond  knitting 
and  netting,  and  in  almost  all  of  them  it  is  meagre,  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  imperfect.  There  is  no  apparent  or  sound 
reason  why  girls  should  not  learn  many  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  industrial  work  now  taught  to  boys  only,  and  some, 
perhaps,  which  have  not  yet  been  attempted  in  lace- weaving 
or  the  manufacture  of  delicate  brushes.  Such  are  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  such  the  deficiencies,  which  demand  careful 
examination  and  settlement  before  any  great  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  the  blind  can  be  carried 
out,  any  vast  claim  for  national  aid  be  entertained — or  even 
exist  outside  the  covers  of  the  Blue  Books,  in  which  it  now 
reposes.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind)  Bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  likely  soon 
to  become  law,  makes  no  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
great  scheme  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission,  but  simply 
enacts  certain  ways  and  means  by  which  every  blind  child' 
in  England  or  Wales  shall  for  the  future  be  brought  easily 
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within  reach  of  instruction  in  a  primary  school.  In  brief, 
the  provisions  and  requirements  are  as  follows  : — 

‘  1.  The  expression  hlind  shall  mean  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  ordi¬ 
nary  school  books  used  by  children  ;  and  by  school  authority  shall  be 
meant  a  school  board,  or  attendance  committee.  2.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  school  authority  to  enable  all  blind  children  (not  under 
seven  years  of  age),  not  being  idiots,  and  for  vrhose  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  efficient  provision  is  not  already  made,  to  obtain  such  education 
in  some  school  duly  certified  by  the  Education  Department  and  open 
to  H.M.  inspectors  of  schools.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  school  accommodation  for  its  own  district  a  school  board  may 
contribute  such  funds,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  it  thinks  fit  towards 
suitable  provision  in  another  district.  4.  It  may  also  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  any  certified  school  such  reasonable  sums  for 
the  teaching  and  maintenance  of  each  child  as  may,  subject  to  the 
Education  Department,  be  agreed  on.  5.  It  may  make  arrangements 
for  boarding  out  any  blind  child  in  a  home  near  the  school,  and  pay 
all  necessary  expenses,  having  due  regard  to  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  parents,  the  pupil  being  in  no  case  compelled  to  receive  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  views.  6.  If  the  parents 
fail  to  select  a  school,  the  court  may  order  such  child  to  attend  some 
certified  institution,  and  for  its  instruction  and  maintenance  may  con¬ 
tribute  such  annual  or  other  sum  as  the  Education  Department 
approve,  the  parents  being  required  to  contribute  such  weekly  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  on  between  them  and  the  school  authority  who  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  order,  or  to  revoke  or  vary  it  at  any  time. 

7.  No  parent,  however,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  such  payment  made 
under  the  Act,  be  deprived  of  any  franchise,  right,  or  privilege. 

8.  Each  county  council  shall  contribute  one  half  of  the  net  expen.ses 
incurred  by  the  school  authority,  subject  to  reference  to  the  Education 
Department,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  9.  The  provisions  of  tlio 
Act  shall  apply  as  if  the  blind  person  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  were  a  child,  but  nothing  in  it  shall  extend  the  age  of  compul¬ 
sory  education.  10.  The  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.’ 

,  Why  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  be  excluded  from  these 
admirable  and  beneficial  arrangements  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand ;  but  of  their  value  and  importance  to  the  blind 
of  England  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  belonging  as  the 
majority  do  to  the  lower,  if  not  indigent  class.  ‘  The  blind,’ 
says  Mr.  M.  Tait,  an  able  witness  of  great  experience, 
(Report,  p.  469),  ‘  as  a  rule  are  of  the  poorest,  and  blind- 
‘iness,  to  a  large  extent,  is  the  consequence  of  vice  and 
‘  neglect.  Out  of  the  2,200  blind  now  in  London  only 
‘  twelve  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  upper  or  wealthy 
‘.class.’  For  this  small  minority,  therefore,  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents,  no  special  provision  need  be  made ;  while, 
for  the  great  majority,  whether  of  children  or  of  adults,  the 
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Bill  now  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  does  more  than  open 
the  gates  of  hope  ;  for  though  its  immediate  provisions  touch 
only  blind  children  under  fifteen,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  legislation  thus  begun  will  be  extended,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for 
the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  helpless  blind  adults*  will 
also  be  carried  out.  In  all  the  great  towns  of  England  cen¬ 
tral  workshops  will  be  established,  where  the  blind  of  all  ages 
may  be  taught  and  trained  in,  and  enabled  to  carry  on,  the 
best  and  most  practical  trades,  under  Government  inspection 
and  control.  Books  will  be  printed  on  one  approved  system, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  the  blind  man  will  slowly 
learn  that  he  is  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  bound  fast  to  it  by  many  ties.  A  greater  or  better  gift 
than  this  he  can  never  attain.  Isolated  to  a  certain  extent 
he  must  and  always  will  be ;  but  the  two  kingdoms  of  light 
and  dark  will  no  longer  be  hopelessly  divided.  The  world 
will  still  be  of  two  great  domains,  things  visible  and  in¬ 
visible,  to  him  as  to  all  others,  but  both  equally  true  and 
equally  real ;  and  with  the  key  of  faith  he  may  at  last  unlock 
the  gates  of  both.  The  mighty  world  of  external  things, 
indeed,  the  voices  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  which  appeal  to  tlie 
imagination  of  seeing  men  and  go  to  the  creation  of  orators, 
poets,  painters,  and  musicians,  may  never  so  appeal  to  the 
man  deprived  of  sight.  Of  their  full  beauty,  harmony,  and 
power  he  may  never  gain  any  worthy  conception.  But  he 
may,  nevertheless,  learn  that  he  too  has  a  place  in  life  and 
a  work  to  be  achieved ;  with  light  enough  even  for  him  and 
a  noble  content  in  following  it.  He  will  be  handicapped, 
yet  will  not  fear  to  enter  the  list  of  competitors.  Some  races 
there  will  be  into  which  he  cannot  enter  at  all,  and  yet  not 
a  few  in  which  he  will  learn  to  surmount  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  avoid  or  overcome  most  of  the  obstacles  in  his 
path.  That  he  shall  do  this,  and  take  a  chief  and  vital  part 
in  its  achievement,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  wise  teacher.  It 
may  take  ‘  a  long  time  to  learn  to  be  blind,’  but,  as  Huber 
(himself  blind)  once  said,  ‘  there  is  no  certainty  more  sure 
‘  than  the  certainty  of  a  blind  man ;  ’  no  faith  more  ready 
to  take  root  if  the  ground  be  prepared,  more  steadfast  when 
once  established,  or  more  capable  of  good  fruit  when  it  has 
drunk  in  life  from  the  air  and  sunshine  about  it  in  the 
world.  Once  shown  how  the  battle  is  to  be  happily  fought 

'  *  Adults,  of  whom,  says  one  witness  before  the  Commission,  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  can  read.  ^  > 
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even  bj  him,  no  more  grateful  disciple  can  be  found  than 
the  blind  scholar,  or  more  worthy  of  discipline.  In  what 
way  this  shall  best  be  done  the  ‘  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
‘  mission  *  offers  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  a  rich  and  vast  storehouse  of  information,  such  as 
demands  their  warmest  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  all  who  helped  in  its  compilation.  Embracing 
as  it  does  the  whole  general  condition  of  the  blind,  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own,  with  full  statistics  as  to  their 
welfare,  progress,  needs,  and  hopes,  out  of  its  ample  trea¬ 
sury  might  easily  be  compiled  a  set  of  choice  handbooks  on 
the  land  of  darkness  and  its  many  inhabitants,  a  wide  field 
still  being  left  for  future  explorers.  In  no  other  existing 
pages  of  print  is  such  a  storehouse  to  be  found,  nor  wise, 
impartial  guiding,  if  sought  for,  more  likely  to  be  met  with, 
than  in  the  broad,  generous,  scheme  on  which  the  Royal 
Commission  have  spent  years  of  patient  toil. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  History  of  the  Remarlcahle  Events,  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Historical,  of  the  Past.  By  the  Sheikh 
Abdereahman  el  Gabarty.  National  Printing  Press. 
Cairo :  1890. 

2.  Egypte  sous  la  Domination  Frnnqaise.  Par  M.  Amed^e 
Ryme.  Paris:  1877. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution.  By  Mr.  A.  A. 
Paton,  F.R.G.S.  London  :  1870. 


fl^HE  period  of  Egyptian  history  from  1798  to  1801, 
during  which  the  French  were  in  occupation  of  the 
country,  has  received  the  attention  of  many  writers  both  in 
England  and  in  France.  Accounts  have  been  compiled 
from  the  various  contemporaneous  memoirs  which  exist  in 
both  countries,  and  the  broad  historical  facts  are  by  this 
time  sufficiently  well  ascertained.  The  second  and  third  of 
the  works,  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  above,  give 
the  story  of  the  occupation  from  the  English  and  French 
points  of  view  respectively.  There  is,  however,  a  third  point 
of  view,  which  is,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  British 
Government  have  been  in  military  occupation  of  Egypt  for 
eight  years,  even  more  interesting  and  more  instructive,  and 
that  is  the  native  point  of  view.  r 

It  is,  as  all  who  have  lived  in  the  East  are  well  aware, 
extremely  difficult  to  find  out  that  which  amongst  Orientals 
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corresponds  to  what  is  called  public  opinion  in  the  West. 
Not  only  is  there  found  in  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
world  a  strong  disposition,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  to 
conceal  their  thoughts,  but  those  thoughts  themselves  are 
of  so  indefinite  and  unfixed  a  character  that  in  the  case  of 
individuals  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  what  they 
really  are.  There  does,  however,  exist  within  the  different 
classes  and  sections  of  these  communities  a  kind  of  liquid 
public  opinion  which,  though  easily  disturbed,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  seek  its  former  level  when  the  disturbing  cause 
has  been  removed.  By  frequent  observations,  and  careful 
elimination  of  abnormal  circumstances,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  these  peoples  are  able  to  arrive  approxi¬ 
mately  at  their  general  views  and  feelings.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  still  harder  task  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
of  this  character  after  the  expiration  of  nearly  a  century ; 
and  in  most  cases  the  absence  of  trustworthy  records  and 
other  material  upon  which  to  base  any  definite  conclusions 
would  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle.  By  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  the  materials  are  at  hand  for  forming  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  viewed  the 
occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Sheikh  Abderrahman  el  Gabarty. 

Abderrahman  el  Gabarty  was  born  at  Cairo  in  the  year 
1167  of  the  Hegira,  corresponding  to  the  year  1754  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  that 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  Mussulman  world  of  Egypt 
for  science  and  learning,  and  his  father  occupied  the  chair 
of  astronomy  in  the  celebrated  Mohammedan  university  of 
El  Azhar.  The  Sheikh  was  himself  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Ulemas.  He  took  no  inconsiderable  part  in  public 
affairs  during  the  last  years  of  the  rule  of  the  Mamlouk 
beys,  and  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  held  in  considerable 
favour.  During  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  divan,  which  Bonaparte  had 
established  in  Cairo.  Under  Mohammed  Aly  he  occupied  a 
small  post  at  the  palace,  the  duties  of  which  consisted  in 
announcing  the  hours  of  prayer.  On  the  night  of  June  18, 
1822,  he  was  strangled  on  his  way  back  to  Cairo  from 
Mohammed  Aly’s  palace  at  Shoubrah.  There  were  many 
rumours  as  to  the  motives  of  this  murder,  of  which  the  most 
widely  spread  was  that  it  was  done  by  the  order  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  himself  in  consequence  of  his  having  learnt 
from  an  enemy  of  the  Sheikh  that  the  latter  had  written 
some  memoirs  which  were  not  altogether  complimentary  to 
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his  rule.  A  few  years  later  many  manuscript  copies  of 
Gabarty’s  work  were  found  circulating  in  the  libraries  of 
Cairo,  but  its  publication  was  prohibited  until  the  accession 
of  the  present  Khedive.  The  author,  in  his  introduction, 
states  that  for  the  first  part  of  his  history  down  to  the  year 
1756  of  the  Christian  era,  he  has  had  recourse  to  materials 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  Between  1756  and  1776  he  relates 
facts  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  but  which  he 
neglected  at  the  time  and  wrote  down  subsequently.  What 
he  describes  after  that  date  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
history,  consists  of  events  of  which  he  had  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which  he  analysed  and  registered  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence. 

The  whole  period  of  the  French  occupation  is  comprised 
within  this  latter  portion  of  Gabarty’s  history.  The  daily 
incidents  and  rumours  that  came  to  the  writer’s  knowledge 
are  noted  down  day  by  day  as  they  happened.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  shape  the  facts  in  conformity  with  any  precon¬ 
ceived  theory  or  personal  prejudice,  and  it  is  precisely  this 
quality  that  makes  the  memoirs  so  valuable  for  our  purpose. 
Gabarty  gives  a  very  fair  and  very  candid  account  of  the 
administration  of  the  French,  and  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  people  in  regard  to  it,  but  he  is  chary  of 
expressing  his  own  private  views.  It  is  only  by  reading 
carefully  between  the  lines  and  by  taking  advantage  of  an 
occasional  chance  epithet  that  we  are  able  to  discover  what 
the  Sheikh  really  thought  of  the  occurrences  which  were 
passing  before  his  eyes.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  his  class 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  singularly  open  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind,  and  especially  free  from  intolerance  or 
fanaticism.  His  criticisms  and  observations  are  marked  by 
a  calm  judicial  spirit  which  would  do  credit  to  many  more 
enlightened  hisloriai.s ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inspired  by 
the  wish  to  vindicate  his  own  countrymen  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  invaders.  Nevertheless,  with  all  this,  he  was  in 
every  respect  a  devout  and  orthodox  Mohammedan,  and, 
consequently,  a  strong  Conservative ;  and  through  all  his 
writings  may  be  perceived  a  very  pronounced  dislike  of  those 
social  and  religious  changes  which  were  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  domination  of  a  European  Power. 

M.  Ryme,  in  his  history  of  the  occupation,  makes  no 
mention  of  Gabarty’s  writings,  and  was  apparently  ignorant 
of  their  existence.  In  any  case,  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Egyptian  people  is  drawn  from 
French  official  sources,  and  is  usually  quite  the  reverse  of 
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what  is  stated  by  the  Arab  historian.  Mr.  Paton,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  drawn  largely  upon  Gabarty,  and  has  trans¬ 
lated  many  of  the  most  interesting  passages.  He  was, 
howevei’,  somewhat  hampered  by  being  unable  to  read 
Arabic.  His  quotations  are,  accordingly,  not  always  per¬ 
fectly  accurate;  though,  considering  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  must  have  had  to  contend,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  are  so  few  and  com¬ 
paratively  so  unimportant.  At  the  present  time  Gabarty’s 
memoirs  are  being  carefully  translated  into  French  by  four 
Egyptian  gentlemen,  but  the  more  interesting  portions, 
which  comprise  the  French  occupation  and  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  Aly,  have  not  yet  appeared. 

In  October  1797  France  was  practically  at  peace  with  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  One  power  alone  still  remained  to  be 
subdued,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1798  preparations  were 
being  made  on  a  large  scale  to  invade  England  or  Ireland. 
Bonaparte  at  first  appeared  favourably  disposed  to  the 
attempt.  As  the  time  for  taking  action  approached,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  stood  in  the  way  of  success 
became  more  and  more  apparent  to  his  mind,  until  finally 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  moment  at  all  events, 
the  project  was  impracticable.  It  was,  however,  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  divert  public  opinion  in  France 
from  home  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  to  strike  ' 
England  in  some  vulnerable  spot  whereby  she  would  be  the 
less  able  to  resist  a  subsequent  direct  attack.  Moreover, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  personal  interests,  Bonaparte 
could  not  afford  to  let  his  sword  remain  idle.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  suggested  to  the  Directory  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Egypt.  Egypt,  he  said,  was  the  ‘  route 
‘  de  rinde,’  and,  were  it  in  the  possession  of  France,  England’s 
commerce  with  the  East  would  gradually  but  surely  be 
destroyed.  She  must  inevitably  be  driven  out  of  India, 
where  her  place  would  be  taken  by  France.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  Egypt,  under  good  administration, 
would  become  a  rich  and  fertile  colony  that  would  soon 
repay  many  times  oter  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
Lastly,  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  the 
realisation  of  that  constant  dream  of  French  ambition — the 
transformation  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake. 
Unable  to  resist  these  arguments  the  Directory,  some¬ 
what  reluctantly,  gave  their  assent  to  the  proposal.  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  vast  and  elaborate 
preparations  for  a  colonijiing  expedition  of  the  first  magni- 
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tudc  were  completed.  The  French  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon 
on  May  19,  1798,  and,  capturing  Malta  on  the  way,  disem¬ 
barked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  in  the  first  days 
of  July.  That  port  was  captured  after  a  very  slight  resist¬ 
ance.  The  invading  army,  which  consisted  of  about  25,000 
men,  immediately  pushed  on  to  Cairo ;  the  Mameluke  forces 
were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  French 
entered  the  capital  on  the  night  of  July  23. 

The  system  of  government  which  had  been  established  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  under  Sultan 
Selim,  and  under  which  the  country  was  groaning  when  the 
French  arrived,  is  deserving  of  a  brief  mention.  The 
nominal  ruler  was  the  Pasha,  sent  from  Constantinople  by 
the  reigning  Sultan.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  this  functionary 
becoming  too  powerful,  or  proclaiming  his  independence, 
the  country  was  divided  into  twenty-four  districts,  each 
under  the  rule  of  a  Mameluke  bey.  These  beys,  who 
were  of  Turkish  or  Circassian  origin,  were  the  real  sovereigns 
of  the  land.  Each  of  them  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
from  600  to  600  Mamelukes,  who  composed  a  sort  of 
irregular  cavalry.  The  different  beys  were,  of  course,  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  warfare  one  with  another,  and  their  only 
idea  of  government  was  to  ill-use  and  plunder  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  of  the  country.  The  people  themselves  were 
divided  into  a  diversity  of  races  and  interests.  The  mass  of 
the  population  were  Arabs  engaged  in  either  agricultural  or 
commercial  pursuits.  The  aristocracy  of  this  portion  of  the 
community  was  composed  of  the  Ulema,  or  doctors  of  sacred 
law,  who  were  generally  of  ancient  family.  After  the  Arabs 
came  the  Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  then,  as  now,  monopolised  the  minor  posts  connected 
with  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  principal  work  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  an  Oriental  country.  A  certain  number  of 
Jews,  Syrians,  and  orientalised  Europeans,  the  latter  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Franks,  made  up  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  did  not  amount  altogether  to  more  than 
three  millions.  These  people  were,  all  of  them,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West,  and  they  had  the 
vaguest  possible  ideas  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  a 
modern  European  nation.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  Gabarty  informs  us  that  when  the  first  rumours  of 
French  invasion  arrived  the  people  thought  that  ‘  even 
‘  if  all  the  Franks  should  come,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
‘  stand  against  the  Egyptians,  but  would  be  trampled 
‘  beneath  their  horses’  feet.’  Their  ^confidence  was  but 
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short-lived.  Against  the  disciplined  ranks  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Republic  the  medieval  warfare  of  Mourad  Bey,  the 
Egyptian  commander,  could  avail  nothing.  The  Mameluke 
government,  at  that  time  divided  between  the  two  most 
powerful  beys,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  was  overthrown,  and 
Bonaparte  found  himself  the  master  of  Egypt. 

The  policy  of  the  General  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  Egypt  was  directed  to  three  great  ends :  first  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Mamelukes  ;  secondly,  to  bring  over  to  the 
French  side  the  mass  of  the  indigenous  population — that  is 
to  say,  the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Sheikhs,  who  formed 
the  most  influential  class ;  and,  thirdly,  to  introduce  European 
civilisation  and  reforms  into  the  administration,  with  a  view 
of  ultimately  transforming  the  country  into  a  French  colony. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy  Bonaparte  created  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  two  immense  fictions,  which  continued  to  colour  the 
policy  of  the  French  during  the  whole  of  their  occupation  of 
Egypt.  One  was  that  the  French  troops  had  invaded  the 
country  in  order  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  other  that  Bonaparte  himself  and  the  French  nation 
in  general  were  orthodox  Mohammedans  and  true  believers 
in  the  prophet.  Immediately  upon  the  capture  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurred ; — 

‘  Cadis,  clieiks,  imans,  elites  au  peuple  que  nous  sommes  aussi  do 
vrais  musulmans.  N’est-ce  pas  nous  qui  avons  detruit  le  pape,  qui 
disjiit  qu’il  fallait  faire  la  giierve  aux  musulmans  ?  N’est-ce  pas  nous 
qui  avons  detruit  les  chevaliers  de  Malte,  parce  que  ces  insenses 
croyaient  que  Dieu  voulait  qu’ils  Assent  la  guerre  aux  musulmans  ? 
N’est-ce  pas  nous  qui  avons  et4  dans  tons  les  temps  les  amis  du  grand- 
seigneur  (que  Dieu  accomplisse  ses  desseins  ! )  et  I’ennemi  de  ses 
ennemis  ?  Les  mameluks,  au  contraire,  ne  se  sont-ils  pas  toujours 
revoltes  conlre  I’autorite  du  grand-seigneur,  qu’ils  m^connaissent 
encore  ?  Ils  ne  suivent  que  leurs  caprices.’ 

This  quotation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  lines  upon  which 
Bonaparte  attempted  to  conciliate  the  people  of  the  country 
he  had  invaded.  The  numerous  proclamations  which  he 
afterwards  issued  are  all  inspired  by  the  same  idea,  often 
expressed  in  very  much  stronger  terms.  We  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  advert  to  some  of  these,  in  which  the 
falsifying  of  facts  and  extravagance  of  language  are  carried, 
to  the  highest  degree  possible.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
the  morality  of  adopting  devices  of  this  nature,  Napoleon 
was  in  fact  committing  a  grave  political  blunder.  In  the 
first  place,  not  one  single  individual  among  the  Egyptians 
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was  deceived  by  his  profession  of  Islamism.  Gabarty  makes 
actually  no  comment  whatever  upon  the  extraordinary  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  first  Alexandrian  proclamation, 
treating  them  with  silent  contempt,  and  contents  himself 
with  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  French  were 
enabled  to  translate  it  into  Arabic.  Moreover,  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  educated  few  were  offended  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian, 
while  the  ignorant  many  looked  upon  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
ciliate  their  Mohammedan  prejudices  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 
The  baneful  effects  of  these  two  initial  mistakes  may,  we 
think,  be  traced  through  all  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
ill-fated  French  occupation.  They  were  mistakes  into  which 
the  English  in  all  their  dealings  with  Orientals  have  never 
hitherto  fallen,  but  which  were  perhaps  excusable  in  one 
who  had  had  no  previous  practical  experience  of  the  East. 

No  sooner  did  Bonaparte  find  himself  securely  installed  in 
Cairo  than  he  took  steps  to  restore  order  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  and  to  reconstruct  the  machinery  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Mameluke  power.  Divans  composed  of  the 
principal  local  sheikhs  were  instituted  at  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
and  the  provinces.  These  were  intended  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
buffer  between  the  military  invaders  and  the  people.  At  first 
the  Cairo  divan  was  utilised  to  assist  in  collecting  contribu¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  French  troops,  for 
the  army  relied  altogether  on  the  resources  of  the  country, 
but  Gabarty  remarks  that  after  a  time  the  sheikhs  ceased  to 
assemble,  as  no  business  was  brought  before  them.  Various 
municipal  reforms  were  introduced,  and,  though  the  work 
was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  decisive  victory  gained  by 
Nelson  over  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  it  was  being  carried 
on  with  ever-increasing  activity,  and  apparently  with  ever- 
increasing  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  French  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  the  sullen  resentment  that  had  been 
smouldering  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  broke 
out  into  open  revolt. 

It  is  both  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the  impressions 
produced  on  Gabarty  by  his  first  introduction  to  European 
manners  and  customs,  and  to  a  state  of  society  several 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  own.  Accustomed  to  the  horrors 
of  barbaric  warfare,  and  to  the  rapine  and  plunder  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  each  victorious  Mameluke,  the  people 
were  astonished  at  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  French 
army  after  the  capture  of  Cairo.  ‘  The  soldiers,*  relates  the 
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Arab  historian,  ‘  went  without  arms  in  the  public  places, 
‘  and  made  no  disturbance.  They  even  used  to  jest  with 
‘  the  people,  and  would  pay  a  high  price  for  what  they  re- 
‘  quired.  They  gave  a  dollar  for  a  hen,  and  a  small  piastre 
*  for  an  egg,  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  their  country.* 
As  soon  as  the  troops  were  established  in  Cairo,  caf^s  and 
restaurants  were  opened  by  some  of  the  Greeks  and  other 
resident  Europeans  in  the  city.  These  excited  considerable 
curiosity  amongst  the  natives,  and  Gabarty  gives  a  minute 
description  of  their  internal  aiTangement,  dwelling  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  extraordinary  fact  that  there 
was  a  fixed  price  for  each  article,  and  that  no  bargaining 
took  place  with  reference  to  its  amount.  The  light-hearted 
and  careless  mirth  of  the  French  soldiery  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  the  grave  and  unemotional  sheikh,  and  the  erection 
of  a  kind  of  cafe  chantant  draws  from  him  the  caustic 
remark  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nation  are  given 
over  to  follies  and  vanities.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
small  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  some 
of  the  inventions  of  modern  science.  After  a  preliminary 
announcement,  couched  in  rather  grandiloquent  terms,  the 
French  sent  up  a  balloon,  apparently  with  the  intention  oi 
impressing  the  people.  Gabarty  mentions  the  incident  witl 
great  contempt,  and  says  that,  so  far  from  a  balloon  being 
a  kind  of  boat  in  which  people  could  travel  in  the  air,  as 
the  French  had  stated,  it  appeared  to  him  rather  to  resemble 
a  paper  kite,  such  as  children  use  in  their  pastimes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  wheelbarrows,  with 
which  the  French  endeavoured  to  replace  the  basket  which 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt  for  the 
transport  of  materials,  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  among 
the  people.  Curiously  enough,  this  simple  but  useful  article 
took  no  permanent  root  in  the  country,  and  even  to-day  is 
never  seen  among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  Institute  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Bonaparte  to  collect 
information  about  the  country  and  to  diffuse  knowledge 
among  its  inhabitants,  made  a  considerable  impression  upon 
Gabarty,  who  possessed  an  inquiring  mind,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  produced  any  effect  whatsoever  upon 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  chemical  and  electrical  experiments  performed 
for  their  benefit  by  the  French  as  a  kind  of  inferior  magic. 
On  the  whole,  the  social  aspect  of  the  French  appears  to 
have  been  viewed  by  the  Arabs  in  a  spirit  of  good-humoured 
contempt. 
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It  was,  however,  quite  otherwise  in  regard  to  their 
administration  and  the  reforms  they  attempted  to  in¬ 
troduce.  On  these  points  discontent — as  yet  hidden,  but 
very  real — was  day  by  day  spreading  amongst  the  people, 
until  it  culminated  in  revolt.  We  have  very  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  Arab  account  of  the  insurrection,  and  of  the 
events  that  preceded  it,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  discontent,  and  we  propose  to  state  them  in  some 
detail.  It  will  be  found  that  they  throw  valuable  light  upon 
the  difficulties  and  risks  attendant  upon  the  government  of 
a  half-civilised  Mohammedan  people  by  a  dominant  Power, 
which,  if  not  perhaps  at  that  time  a  Christian  Power  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  was  at  all  events  so  regarded  by  the 
Arabs. 

Bonaparte’s  first  care  after  the  occupation  of  Cairo  was  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  The  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Mamelukes  not  producing  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  moment,  recourse  was  had  to 
forced  contributions  from  the  various  communities  and 
guilds  in  the  town.  These  impositions  were  not  only  heavy 
in  comparison  with  what  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  pay,  but  the  time  allowed  for  their  collection  was  very 
short.  The  people  protested  against  a  system  so  opposed  to 
the  dilatory  methods  of  Oriental  government,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose;  and  the  impartiality  with  which  exactions  were  im¬ 
posed  on  small  and  great  alike  probably  only  served  to 
increase  the  irritation  against  the  French. 

The  Egyptians  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  demands 
of  an  ignorant  and  rapacious  Government,  and  they  would 
doubtless  have  submitted  in  time  to  the  increased  burdens  due 
to  the  employment  of  the  methods  of  European  civilisation. 
What  they  felt  much  more  was  the  interference  with  their 
habits  and  customs  caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  French  to 
reform  the  municipal  administration  of  Cairo.  Regulations 
were  issued  imposing  upon  the  population  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  streets  clean,  and  lighting  them  at  night.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  measures  was  entrusted  to  the  native  police, 
who  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
they  afforded  for  corruption  an^  favouritism.  The  people 
were  irritated  by  the  vexations  :^nd  annoyances  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  lamps  and  keeping  them 
alight ;  and  Gabarty  complains  that  the  whole  city  was 
engaged  in  this  business,  as  though  they  had  no  other  cares 
that  called  for  their  attention.  The  destruction  of  the 
gates  by  which  the  principal  quarters  of  Cairo  were  closed 
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at  night  greatly  alarmed  the  people,  and  caused  a  rumour 
that  the  French  were  preparing  for  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Moslems  ;  while  an  attempt  to  level  a  cemetery  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  caused  so  great  an  outcry  that  it 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  were  placarded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
dwellings,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  receive  strangers,  or 
to  absent  themselves,  without  the  permission  of  the  gover¬ 
nor.  All  strangers  and  foreigners  were  ordered  to  return  to 
their  own  country  within  three  days.  The  irritation  caused 
by  these  various  measures,  some  of  which  were  in  them¬ 
selves  excellent,  was,  however,  small  in  comparison  with 
that  felt  at  the  sanitary  regulations  enforced  by  the  French. 
At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  Egypt  was  subject  to 
frequent  visitations  of  the  plague,  and  the  doctors  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  French  army  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of 
such  precautions  as  were  then  usual  in  Europe.  Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  them,  it  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  in 
almost  every  respect  they  ran  counter  to  the  customs  and 
Mohammedan  prejudices  of  the  natives.  Nor  was  time  able 
to  do  anything  to  appease  the  feelings  with  which  they 
were  regarded.  Three  years  later,  when  the  French  were 
preparing  to  evacuate  the  country,  nothing  seems  to  have 
afforded  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  people  as  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  measures  of  this  description.  A  further  grievance 
was  occasioned  by  the  domiciliary  visits  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  a  proper  observance  of  these  regulations,  and 
by  periodical  searches  in  private  houses  for  arms.  In  a 
Mohammedan’s  eyes  nothing  is  more  sacred  than  the  apart¬ 
ments  reserved  for  the  women,  and  any  intrusion  upon  their 
privacy  wiis  violently  resented. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  another  great 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  pretension  of  the  French  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  national  and  religious  festivals 
of  the  country.  The  responsibility  for  this  course  must  rest 
mainly  upon  Bonaparte,  who  apparently  thought  he  was 
affording  a  convincing  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  Islamisrn.  The  annual  celebration  of  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  when  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  Khalig,  or 
canal  which  traverses  the  city,  took  place  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  French.  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  staff 
and  at  the  head  of  his  army,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  but 
Gabarty  significantly  mentions  that  while  the  Syrians,  the 
Copts,  and  the  European  inhabitants  of  Cairo  took  part  in 
the  customary  rejoicings  which  followed,  there  was  not  a  single 
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Mussulman  to  be  seen.  A  few  days  later  arrived  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  Prophet.  The  sheikhs,  unwilling  to 
see  this  sacred  festival  prof  an^  by  the  presence  of  the  infidel, 
attempted  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.  The  matter  reached 
Bonaparte’s  ears,  and  he  insisted  upon  the  usual  celebration 
being  performed.  To  add  to  the  joy  of  the  true  believers,  a 
review  of  the  French  army  was  held,  and  the  general’s  private 
band  played  all  day  and  all  night  in  front  of  the  house  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bekri,  one  of  the  principal  religious  personages 
in  Cairo.  The  birthday  of  Hussein,  another  Mohammedan 
festival,  was  celebrated  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
equally  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  those  principally 
concerned. 

It  is  evident  that  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
French  were  not  calculated  to  increase  their  popularity  with 
the  sheikhs  as  a  class,  nor  was  their  treatment  of  individuals 
more  judicious  or  more  successful.  When  the  divan  of 
Cairo  was  established,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
members  to  wear  rosettes  of  the  French  colours.  Gabarty 
gives  a  curious  account  of  this  incident,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  as  throwing  light  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mohammedan  character.  He  states  that  Bonaparte, 
having  assembled  the  sheikhs  of  Cairo  at  his  house,  produced 
some  rosettes  of  red,  white,  and  blue  silk,  and  fastened 
one  of  them  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Sheikh  el  Sharkawy. 
The  latter  tore  it  off  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  whereupon 
Bonaparte  changed  colour  and  became  very  angry.  The  in¬ 
terpreter  on  this  interposed,  saying,  ‘  Oh  sheikhs,  you  are 
‘  the  friends  of  the  general,  and  he  wishes  to  honour  you 

*  with  this  mark  of  distinction  ;  when  you  wear  it  you  will 
‘  be  the  more  respected  by  the  army  and  the  people.’  ‘  But 
‘  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  our  co-religionists,’  they  replied, 

*  we  should  be  the  more  disgraced.’  Bonaparte  was  greatly 
irritated  at  this  answer,  and  declared  that  the  Sheikh  el 
Sharkawy  was  not  worthy  to  remain  president  of  the 
divan.  The  other  sheikhs  attempted  to  appease  him  and 
begged  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  do  what  was  con- 
trwy  to  their  religion  ;  but  all  they  could  obtain  was  a  delay 
of  twelve  days  in  which  to  consider  the  matter.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  public  crier  ordered  the  people  to  wear  the  tri¬ 
colour  as  a  mark  of  submission  and  friendship.  Gabarty 
says  that  the  majority,  believing  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  law 
of  the  prophet,  did  not  obey,  and  that  only  the  timorous 
were  to  be  seen  wearing  it.  On  another  occasion  Bona¬ 
parte  suddenly  appeared  in  person  at  the  house  of  the  Sheikh 
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el  Sadoat,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  accused  him  of  having 
received  treasonable  letters.  In  the  meantime  a  lai^e  crowd 
assembled  close  by  in  the  Mosque  of  Seidna  Hussein,  and  when 
the  general  reappeared  they  began  to  recite  in  loud  tones 
the  prayer  called  the  Fatiha,  the  custom  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans  before  giving  battle.  Bonaparte  enquired  the  cause 
of  these  cries  and  was  told  that  they  were  praying  for  his 
welfare.  He  was  able  to  get  away  unmolested,  but,  as 
Gabarty  remarks,  ‘  it  was  a  critical  moment,  and  the  people 
‘  were  within  an  ace  of  breaking  out  into  revolt.’  Numerous 
other  instances  are  related  by  the  Arab  historian  in  which 
influential  and  respected  sheikhs  received  very  rough  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hand  of  the  French  authorities. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  shock  given  to  Moham¬ 
medan  prejudice  by  the  occasional,  though  perhaps  neces¬ 
sary,  invasion  of  the  harem  in  the  enforcement  of  police 
regulations.  The  ixianner  in  which  certain  ladies  of  position 
were  treated  by  the  French  caused  still  greater  irritation 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  The  wife  of  Radwan  Kashif,  an 
influential  Mameluke,  was  denounced  by  one  of  her  servants, 
who  was  a  Copt,  as  having  arms  and  other  Mameluke  pro¬ 
perty  concealed  in  her  house.  A  search  was  instituted  and 
the  accusation  was  verified,  whereupon  the  lady  was  not  only 
fined  4,000  dollars,  but  was  kept  in  prison  for  three  days 
and  nights — a  punishment  which,  according  to  Mohammedan 
ideas,  hardly  any  crime  could  justify  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 
Again,  a  lady  called  Nefisa,  the  wife  of  Osman  Bey,  was 
compelled,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  two  of  the  most 
important  sheikhs  in  Cairo,  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
governor  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  attempted  to  send 
certain  property  to  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  hostile  Mamelukes.  The  sheikhs  begged  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  house  for  the  night 
pending  a  full  enquiry,  and  offered  themselves  to  take  her 
place.  This  request  was  refused,  and  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  French  quarters  in  a  room  full  of  Moslem  and 
European  women.  Whilst  thus  infringing  the  privileges 
enjoyed  for  centuries  by  Mohammedan  women,  the  attempts 
of  the  French  to  remove  their  disabilities  and  give  them  the 
status  of  their  sisters  in  the  West,  however  just  in  principle, 
did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  feeling  that  was  growing  up 
against  European  innovations.  A  proposal  to  modify  the  law 
of  inheritance  with  a  view  of  improving  the  legal  position  of 
women  in  this  respect  caused  great  excitement  among  the 
Arabs,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  curious  passage  in 
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Gabarty,  written  shortly  before  the  French  evacuated  the 
country,  gives  some  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which  grave 
and  respectable  Arab  sheikhs  regarded  the  change  wrought 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  women  by  contact  with 
a  European  soldiery.  We  subjoin  a  translation ; — 

‘  And  among  the  events  of  the  year  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
women,  and  the  straying  of  a  great  number  of  them  from  the  paths  of 
modesty  and  virtue.  When  the  French  came  to  Egypt,  some  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  and  used  to  walk  in  the  streets  with  them. 
These  women  had  their  laces  uncovered ;  they  wore  dresses  and 
coloured  silken  handkerchiefs,  cashmere  shawls  on  their  shoulders,  and 
embroideries  of  divers  colours ;  they  rode  horses  and  donkeys,  rushing 
through  the  town  at  a  furious  pace,  laughing  and  jesting  with  their 
guides  and  Avith  the  common  people.  The  native  women  of  light 
morals  and  from  the  lowest  classes  began  to  incline  towards  the  French 
soldiers,  and  to  associate  with  them,  by  reason  of  the  latter’s  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  fair  sex  and  the  money  they  spent  upon  them.  At  first 
this  intercourse  was  conducted  with  a  certain  amount  of  decency  and 
fear  of  shame  and  careful  precautions  against  discovery ;  but  after  the 
revolt  of  Cairo  and  the  recapture  of  Boulac  by  the  French,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  people  and  the  taking  of  their  goods,  the  French 
seized  upon  such  of  the  women  and  girlsas  they  chose,  imprisoned  them 
in  their  own  houses,  dressed  them  after  the  fashion  of  their  OAvn  women, 
and  treated  them  in  the  same  manner  in  every  respect.  And  the 
majority  of  them  put  off  altogether  the  veil  of  modesty,  and  were 
joined  by  others  from  among  the  wicked,  so  that  Avhile  tyranny  and 
odamity,  the  plundering  of  their  goods  and  the  accumulation  of  their 
possessions  in  the  grasp  of  the  French,  overwhelmed  the  people,  the 
women  lost  all  modesty  and  decency  and  morality  and  respectability, 
carried  away  by  the  nature  of  the  French,  their  strong  inclination  to 
women  and  subordination  to  them,  their  compliance  with  their  wishes 
and  desires,  even  when  the  women  abused  them  or  struck  them  with 
slippers.  Their  eyes  Avere  turned  astray,  and  their  minds  were  cor¬ 
rupted  from  their  inclination  to  evdl  desires,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  seclusion. 

‘  A  great  number  of  the  French  became  suitors  for  the  daughters  of 
the  notables  and  married  them,  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  influence 
and  generosity  of  their  fathers-in-law,  and  they  made  a  pretence  of 
adopting  Islamism,  making  the  two  professions  of  faith,  for  they 
possessed  no  creed  of  their  oAvn  which  they  respected.  The  governors 
of  the  divisions  of  the  city  went  about  accompanied  by  Moslem  Avomen 
in  European  attire,  Avho  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  and  the 
ordinary  administration,  giving  orders  and  making  proclamations.  A 
woman  would  even  walk  out  alone  or  in  the  company  of  friends  and 
associates  like  herself,  preceded  by  cavasses  and  servants  bearing  sticks 
in  their  hands  and  driving  the  people  out  of  the  Avay,  just  as  if  some 
great  official  were  passing  by.  They  even  gave  their  opinions  and 
orders  in  matters  of  public  interest. 

*  And  especially  at  the  lime  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  entry  of 
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the  water  into  the  Khalig  and  the  navigation  therein,  the  emancipation 
of  the  women  and  their  intercourse  with  the  French  grew  apace. 
They  went  about  together  in  boats,  they  danced,  they  sang,  they 
drank,  all  day  and  all  night,  dressed  in  gorgeous  attire  and  covered 
with  jewels.  They  were  accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  and  the 
sailors  added  their  share  to  the  jesting  and  folly,  lifting  up  their  voices 
as  they  plied  the  oar,  from  the  vanity  of  their  disposition  and  the 
wantonness  of  their  hearts,  especially  when  overpowered  by  hasheesh. 
They  lost  all  self-control,  and  shouted  and  beat  their  drums  and 
cymbals,  and  danced  and  made  the  most  extraordinary  imitations  of 
French  words  and  phrases  in  their  songs. 

‘  As  for  the  negresses,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  dispositions  of 
the  French  towards  women,  they  came  in  crowds,  both  singly  and  in 
pairs.  They  jumped  down  walls  and  climbed  over  walls  to  get  to 
them.  They  showed  them  the  secret  hiding-places  of  their  masters, 
where  their  treasures  and  possessions  were  concealed.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  French  occupation  should 
greatly  improve  the  position  of  the  Copts,  Syrians,  and 
other  native  Christians,  and  that  these  latter  should  acquire 
an  influence  they  had  not  heretofore  enjoyed  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country.  After  the  manner  of  all  parvenus 
they  were  not  slow  to  adopt  an  insolent  demeanour  towards 
their  former  masters,  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  insults  and  oppression  of  centuries.  ‘  Copts,’  says 
Gabarty,  ‘were  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue.  They 
‘  went  down  into  the  provinces  like  governors,  beating  and 
‘  imprisoning  the  people,  and  using  violent  means  to  obtain 
‘  their  demands.’  At  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  the  pious  sheikh  is  shocked  by  the  principal 
Copts  and  Syrians  appearing  in  gorgeous  costumes  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  riding  upon  mules  richly  capari¬ 
soned.  A  Greek  adventurer,  whom  Gabarty  describes  as 
the  lowest  of  the  Greeks  of  Cairo,  Avas  appointed  head  of 
the  police.  He  had  originally  been  a  porter  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  chief  Mameluke  beys,  and  afterwards  kept  a 
drinking- shop  in  the  Frank  quarter.  The  tribunal  of  justice 
established  by  the  French  was  composed  ot  six  Copts  and 
six  Mohammedans,  and  the  president  was  a  Copt.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  many  of  these  men  made  use  of  their 
newly  acquired  powers  to  promote  in  every  possible  way  the 
mutual  distrust  which  existed  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
French,  and  very  bitter  were  the  feelings  of  the  former 
when  they  saw  the  confidence  reposed  by  their  conquerors 
in  those  whom  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  hate 
and  despise. 

The  people  were,  indeed,  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with. 
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The  impositions  and  taxes  that  were  collected  with  ever 
increasing  vigour,  the  daily  interference  with  their  habits 
and  customs,  the  spectacle  of  the  infidel  interfering  in  their 
religious  observances,  treating  with  harshness  their  most 
respected  leaders  and  carrying  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
into  their  domestic  lives,  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the 
native  Christians,  all  conspired  to  fill  their  hearts  with  a 
burning  resentment  that  required  but  little  to  burst  out  into 
open  revolt.  This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  French 
to  enforce  a  measure  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  titles. 
The  Arabs  looked  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  confiscate  their 
property,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  French  account  of  the 
incident  that  they  were  not  far  wrong.  The  enactment  was, 
in  fact,  purely  fiscal,  and  was  intended  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  treasury-chest  of  the  French  army.  Two  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  value  was  charged  on  registration,  and  all 
properties  to  which  the  title  could  not  be  proved  were  liable 
to  confiscation.  As  all  acquainted  with  the  East  will  well 
understand,  this  latter  provision  would  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  lauded  estates  throughout  the  country.  Heavy 
duties  were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  successions  and 
upon  all  transactions  between  private  individuals.  This 
legislation  had  the  effect  of  alienating  the  last  class  to  whom 
the  French  might  otherwise  have  looked  for  assistance.  The 
well-to-do — those  who  had  something  to  lose  in  times  of 
trouble — no  longer  cared  to  use  their  influence  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  that  was  spreading  rapidly  amongst 
the  lower  and  more  fanatical  classes.  To  their  minds  any¬ 
thing  was  better  than  the  slow  but  certain  process  of 
legalised  robbery.  The  train  was  laid,  and  it  needed  but 
the  match  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  occasion  was  soon 
found.  A  house-tax — a  method  of  raising  revenue  to  which 
the  people  were  unaccustomed — was  imposed.  Government 
officials  wre  sent  into  all  the  streets  and  houses  to  estimate 
the  amount  which  each  should  pay.  The  people  came  to¬ 
gether  in  crowds  crying  out  against  tyranny,  and  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Cairo  the  city 
broke  out  into  open  revolt. 

The  mob,  once  roused,  displayed  the  utmost  fury.  They 
rushed  through  the  streets  massacring  the  French  and  the 
Copts  and  Syrians,  and  plundering  the  houses  in  the  quarters 
of  the  native  Christians.  General  Dupuy,  the  Governor  of 
Cairo,  was  killed  and  many  other  French  officers.  Barri¬ 
cades  were  erected  in  the  streets,  and,  for  a  short  time,  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
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Bonaparte,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him,  acted  with  his 
customary  promptitude.  The  points  most  threatened  were 
reinforced  and  cannon  placed  on  the  heights  command¬ 
ing  the  city.  On  the  day  following  the  outbreak  a  brisk 
cannonade  was  directed  against  the  Mosque  of  £1  Azhar 
and  the  surrounding  quarter,  the  centre  of  the  revolt,  which 
soon  reduced  the  terrifled  inhabitants  to  submission.  The 
French  troops  entered  the  town,  ‘  rushing  through  every 
‘  part  of  it,’  says  Gabarty,  ‘  like  devils,  and  throwing  down 
‘  all  the  barricades  they  found.’  They  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  Mosque  of  El  Azhar,  and  treated  the  sacred  building 
and  the  Koran  with  every  indignity.  The  Arab  historian 
gives  a  piteous  account  of  the  state  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  reduced,  and  of  the  scandalous 
scenes  enacted  by  the  French  in  a  place  which  had  hitherto 
been  respected  and  reserved  for  Mussulmans.  The  Greeks 
and  Syrians  seized  the  opportunity  to  bring  many  false 
accusations  against  the  Moslems  and  to  increase  the  wrath 
of  the  French.  A  great  number  of  people  were  arrested 
and  tried  by  Christian  judges.  Some  were  beheaded,  and 
others  sent  to  prison  and  put  to  the  torture  to  make  them 
confess  the  hiding-place  of  their  riches.  Eleven  prominent 
sheikhs  who  were  designated  as  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
were  publicly  executed  and  their  property  conhscated.  The 
meetings  of  the  divan  were  suspended,  and  Cairo  was 
placed  under  strict  martial  law,  while  an  extraordinary 
contribution  of  several  millions  of  francs  was  imposed  on 
the  inhabitants.  This  contribution  was  exacted  with  very 
great  rigour,  and,  to  use  the  Arab  proverb,  ‘  he  that  could 
‘  not  give  the  fruit  gave  the  tree.’  Simultaneously  with  the 
putting  into  execution  of  these  severe  measures,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  nominally  by  the 
Sheikhs  of  Cairo,  but  drawn  up  in  reality  by  Bonaparte 
himself,  in  which  the  wise  and  beneficent  deeds  of  the 
French  are  held  up  to  their  admiration,  and  the  fiction  of 
their  Mohammedan  propensities  is  reiterated  in  even 
stronger  terms  than  heretofore.  The  following  extract 
gives  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  production,  which 
concludes  with  the  practical  advice  to  pay  the  taxes 
regularly : — 

‘  Peuple  d’Egypte  !  tu  n’ignores  paa  que  de  tout  temps  les  Fran^ais 
ont  ete,  parmi  les  diveraes  nations  europeennes,  les  seals  amis  des 
musulmans  ct  de  I’islamisme,  les  seuls  ennemis  des  idoliitres  et  de  leurs 
superstitions.  11s  sont  encore  les  fideles  allies  de  notre  seigneur  et 
raaitre ;  ils  sent  encore  prets  a  lui  donner  des  t^moignages  de  leur 
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affection  et  a  le  secourir  au  besoin.  Ils  n’aiment  que  ceux  qui  I’aiment, 
et  sont  les  ennemis  de  ses  ennemis,  De  la,  leur  haine  mortelle  centre 
lea  Kusses,  qui  .  .  .  desireraient  a’emparer  de  Sainte-Sophie  et  des 
autrea  temples  voues  au  culte  du  vrai  Dieu,  pour  en  faire  des  cgliscs 
consacrees  aux  profanes  exercices  de  leur  perverse  croyance.’ 

The  next  two  months  were  employed  by  the  French  in 
executing  various  military  works  which  were  intended  to 
render  impossible  the  recurrence  of  any  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  Arabs  and  the  French  remained  in 
a  state  of  sullen  hostility  to  one  another,  and  such  social 
intercourse  as  had  formerly  prevailed  was  completely  at  an 
end.  The  French  soldiers  no  longer  went  about  unarmed,  and 
the  Mohammedans  dared  not  show  themselves  in  the  streets 
after  sunset.  Gabarty  mentions  that  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
and  Jews  in  the  service  of  the  French  began  once  more  to 
conduct  themselves  insolently  towards  the  Moslems,  and  to 
ride  horses  and  carry  arms.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
Bonaparte  reconstituted  the  divan  of  Cairo.  He  announced 
his  decision  in  a  proclamation  which,  for  the  extravagance 
of  its  language  and  the  absurdity  of  its  pretensions,  is  un¬ 
equalled,  we  should  imagine,  by  any  document  which  has 
ever  been  published  to  the  world.  That  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Arabic  translation,  wo 
subjoin  the  French  original : 

‘  Habitants  du  Caire, 

‘  Des  hommes  pervers  avaient  egar4  une  partie  d’entre  vous  ;  ils  out 
peri.  Dieu  ra’a  ordonne  d’etre  clement  et  misericordieux  pour  le 
peuple ;  j’ai  ete  clement  et  misericordieux  envers  vous. 

‘  J’ai  etc  fache  contre  vous  de  votre  revolte;  je  vous  ai  prives 
pendant  deux  mois  de  votre  divan ;  mais  aujourd’hui  je  vous  le 
restitue ;  votre  bonne  conduite  efface  la  tache  de  votre  revolte. 

‘  Sherifs,  ulemas,  orateurs  des  mosquees,  faites  bien  connaitre  au 
peuple  que  ceux  qui  de  gaiete  de  coeur  se  d^clareraient  mes  ennemis 
n’auront  de  refuge  ni  dans  ce  monde  ni  dans  I’autre,  Y  aurait-il  un 
homme  assez  aveugle  pour  ne  pas  voir  que  le  destin  lui-meme  dirige 
toutes  mes  operations?  Y  aurait-il  quelqu’un  assez  inor^dule  pour 
revoquer  en  doute  que  tout  dans  ce  vaste  univers  est  soumis  a  I’empire 
du  destin  ? 

“  Faites  connaitre  au  peuple  que,  depuis  que  le  monde  est  monde, 
il  etait  ecrit  qu’apres  avoir  detruit  les  ennemis  de  I’islamisme,  fait 
abattre  les  croix,  je  viendrais  remplir  la  tache  qui  m’a  et^  imposee. 
Faites  voir  au  peuple  que  dans  le  saint  livre  du  Coran,  dans  plus  de 
vingt  passages,  ce  qui  arrive  a  ete  prevu,  et  ce  qui  arrivera  est  egale- 
ment  explique. 

‘  Que  ceux  que  la  crainte  seule  de  nos  armes  empeche  de  nous 
maudire  changent ;  car  en  faisant  au  ciel  des  voeux  contre  nous  ils 
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Bcllicitent  leur  condamiiation  :  que  les  vrais  croyants  fassent  des  vojux 
pour  la  prosperite  de  nos  armes. 

‘  Je  pourrais  demander  a  chacuu  de  vous  compte  des  sentiments  les 
plus  secrets  de  son  coeur;  car  je  sais  tout,  meme  ce  que  vous  n’avez 
dit  a  personne.  Mais  un  jour  viendra  que  tout  le  monde  verra  avec 
Evidence  que  je  suis  conduit  par  des  ordres  superieurs,  et  que  tous  les 
efforts  humains  ne  peuvent  rien  contre  moi.  Heureux  ceux  qui,  de 
bonne  foi,  sont  les  premiers  a  se  mettrc  avcc  moi ! 

‘  St'gne,  Bonapautk.’ 

■  Gabarty  gives  the  proclamation  in  extenso,  in  order,  as  he 
says,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  senseless  absurdities 
which  it  contains. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Bonaparte  resolved  upon  his 
expedition  to  Syria.  The  Turks,  aided  by  the  English,  were 
engaged  in  making  preparations  on  a  large  scale  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Egypt ;  and  Bonaparte  hoped  to  disconcert 
their  plans  by  taking  the  offensive  himself.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  here  the  details  of  that  campaign  or  the 
causes  of  the  disasters  which  marked  its  close.  The 
position  of  the  French  in  Egypt  was,  however,  profoundly 
affected  by  each  vicissitude  through  which  the  French 
arms  passed ;  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  expedition  was 
the  real  death-blow  to  the  dream  of  creating  a  French 
empire  in  the  East.  Having  completed  his  preparations, 
Bonaparte  marched  out  of  Cairo  on  February  10,  1799, 
leaving  about  1 7,000  men  to  garrison  Egypt  during  his 
absence.  General  Dugua  was  left  in  Command  at  Cairo,  and 
General  Desaix  continued  his  campaign  against  Mourad  Bey 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  French  who  were  left  behind  in 
Egypt  seem  at  first  to  have  been  apprehensive  of  another 
insurrection  when  the  master  hand  that  held  the  people 
down  was  removed.  Eumours  of  a  Moslem  rising  were 
circulated  by  the  native  Christians.  They  proved  unfounded ; 
but  the  French  were  very  careful  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  conciliate  the  Mohammedans  and  to  remove  various 
grievances  of  which  they  had  complained.  The  native 
Christians  were  ordered  to  wear  the  distinctive  costumes 
which  had  been  obligatory  before  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  they  were  forbidden,  in  accordance  with  the  old  custom, 
to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  in  the  streets  during  the  Moham¬ 
medan  fast  of  Eamadan,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  orthodox  believers.  The  soldiers  did  not  show  them¬ 
selves  much  in  public,  and  the  French  officials  gave  Turkish 
dinners  to  the  principal  sheikhs  and  merchants  and  over¬ 
whelmed  them  with  unwonted  courtesies.  Tliis  change  of 
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attitude  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  The  early 
successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Syria  revived  the  spirit 
of  their  countrymen  in  Egypt ;  and  the  various  regulations 
which  were  so  irksome  to  the  Mussulmans  began  once 
more  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Severe  penalties  were  imposed 
upon  whosoever  spoke  evil  of  the  French.  The  Copts  and 
Syrians  and  other  native  Christians  held  public  rejoicings 
at  the  French  victories  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  again  deck  themselves  out  in  gorgeous  attire.  We 
observe  in  passing  that  the  demeanour  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  afforded,  during  the  whole  period  under  consideration, 
an  accurate  barometer  of  the  position  of  the  French  in  the 
country.  When  the  spirit  of  the  Copts  and  Syrians  rose, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  affairs  of  the  invaders  were  flourish¬ 
ing.  When  they  fell,  the  reverse  was  almost  certain  to  be 
the  case. 

The  turning  point  in  the  campaign  of  Syria  was  the 
siege  of  Acre,  which  was  commenced  on  March  18,  1799. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  expedition  had  been  successful.  ] 

From  then  onwards  one  disaster  after  another  began  to 
overtake  the  French,  until  they  were  finally  compelled  two 
months  later  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  Egypt  under 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  hardship.  Towards  the 
middle  of  April  rumours  of  the  successful  resistance  made 
by  the  English  and  Turks  at  Acre  began  to  circulate  in 
Egypt.  The  people  took  heart,  and  the  usual  signs  of  dis¬ 
affection  began  to  manifest  themselves.  A  fanatical  youth 
ran  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  calling  upon  the  Moslems 
to  rise  and  massacre  the  French.  He  was  arrested,  not 
before  he  had  killed  one  Frenchman  and  attacked  two  others, 
and  was  executed  on  the  following  day.  The  French 
authorities,  fearful  of  another  insurrection,  imprisoned 
several  of  the  young  man’s  associates,  and  instituted  a  very 
thorough  search  for  arms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  same 
day  a  Christian  was  severely  beaten  by  a  Mohammedan  for 
riding  in  front  of  a  mosque  without  dismounting,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  custom,  to  show  his  respect.  The 
Mohammedan  was  punished,  but  the  incident  was  significant 
of  the  spirit  that  was  abroad. 

In  the  provinces  grave  disorders  arose.  Moustafa  Bey 
had  been  appointed  by  Bonaparte  to  take  charge  of  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  Lower  Egypt  till  the  time  of  departure  arrived.  He 
now  began  to  look  on  the  French  cause  as  hopeless,  and, 
surrounding  himself  with  a  numerous  band  of  fellahs. 
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Bedouin  Arabs,  and  Mamelukes,  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
For  a  brief  time  he  succeeded  in  holding  the  country 
between  the  desert  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
but  his  followers  were  soon  dispersed  by  General  Lannsse 
at  the  head  of  600  men,  and  he  himself  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Syria.  One  result  of  the  insurrection  was  that 
there  was  no  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  that  year,  a  fact  which 
Gabarty  considers  the  most  extraordinary  event  that  had 
happened  since  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  Egypt.  A  much 
more  serious  trouble  broke  out  in  another  part  of  the 
Delta.  A  false  prophet  arose,  who  in  less  than  three  weeks 
managed  to  collect  some  3,000  or  4,000  adherents.  He 
captured  the  town  of  Damanhour,  massacring  the  French 
garrison  that  held  it,  and  defeated  the  various  detachments 
of  troops  sent  by  the  French  to  dislodge  him.  These 
successes  enormously  increased  the  number  of  his  followers, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  He 
repulsed  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops  after  seven 
hours’  severe  6ghting,  and  for  a  time  remained  master  of 
the  situation.  At  length  General  Lanusse,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  his  expedition  against  Moustafa  Bey,  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  battle  the  false 
prophet  was  himself  slain,  but  his  disciples  long  continued 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Delta.  Encouraged  by  the 
news  of  these  revolts,  Mourad  Bey  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Mamelukes  attempted  a  descent  upon  Lower  Egypt.  Taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  avoided  coming  to  a 
direct  action  with  the  French,  and  contented  themselves 
with  remaining  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  reverse  that  might  overtake  their  former 
conquerors. 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  for  Bonaparte  to  return.  The 
city  of  Cairo  disaffected,  the  provinces  in  disorder,  the 
Mameluke  forces  ready  at  any  moment  to  make  a  descent,  a 
Turkish  invasion  imminent — never  had  the  occupation  been 
in  so  critical  a  position.  The  French  army  re-entered  Cairo 
on  June  14.  No  means  were  neglected  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  that  they  were  returning  triumphant  from  a 
victorious  campaign.  The  General  rode  into  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  accompanied  by  the  standards  and 
prisoners  taken  during  the  war.  The  standards  were 
suspended  from  the  minarets  of  the  principal  mosques,  and 
the  prisoners  were  marched  about  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town  for  several  consecutive  days.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  recapitulating  the  triumphs  of  the  French -arms 
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in  Syria,  and  concluding  with  the  astounding  statement  that 
Acre  had  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  there  did  not 
remain  one  stone  upon  another.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  object  could  be  of  so  palpable  a  falsehood,  and 
Gabarty  himself  is  moved  from  his  customary  gravity  to 
produce  a  parody,  in  which  the  real  reasons  for  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  siege  are  set  forth  in  terms  by  no  means 
complimentary  to  the  French.  At  the  same  time  other 
proclamations  were  addressed  by  Bonaparte  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  threatening  them  with  every  kind  of  pain  and 
penalty  should  they  attempt  to  revolt,  and  promising,  if  they 
remained  quiet,  to  lighten  their  burdens  and  protect  their 
religion.  Upon  this  latter  point  he  waxed  very  eloquent, 
and  went  so  far  in  bis  zeal  for  Islamism  as  to  ridicule  and 
abjure  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  fui'ther  promised 
to  build  at  his  own  expense  a  large  and  beautiful  mosque  in 
Cairo.  While  attempting  to  charm  the  Egyptians  with  fair 
words,  Napoleon  did  not  neglect  those  military  measures 
which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  coming  struggle.  He 
reorganised  his  army,  extinguished  the  last  traces  of  the 
insurrection  in  Lower  Egypt,  drove  Moiirad  Bey  and  his 
forces  back  towards  the  south,  and  was  once  more  able  to 
concentrate  his  whole  forces  in  repelling  the  Turkish  in¬ 
vasion.  The  Ottoman  troops  landed  at  Aboukir  on  July  11, 
and  were  supported  by  a  British  squadron  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  On  the  23rd  Bonaparte  arrived  with  his  army 
at  Alexandria,  and  two  days  later  completely  defeated 
the  Turks.  Several  thousand  men  were  killed  or  driven  into 
the  sea,  and  Moustafa  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander,  was 
taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  the  landing-  of  the  Turkish  forces  at 
Aboukir  had  caused  great  rejoicing  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo,  and  they  began  openly  to  curse  the  Christians. 
The  latter  on  their  side  informed  the  governor  that  the 
Moslems  were  plotting  a  revolt.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
divan  this  accusation  was  refuted  in  energetic  language  by 
one  of  the  principal  sheikhs ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  French, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  put  the  head  sheikhs  of  the 
different  quarters  in  prison.  The  excitement  was  soon 
calmed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  the  French,  and 
the  sheikhs,  adapting  themselves  with  Oriental  facility  to 
circumstances,  came  in  a  body  to  offer  their  congratulations 
to  Bonaparte.  They  were  received  very  coldly  and  reproached 
with  their  too  hasty  manifestations  of  joy  when  they  still 
thought  the  French  would  be  defeated.  The  native  Christians 
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were,  of  course,  in  high  spirits,  and  Gabarty  is  much  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  excesses  in  which  they  indulged.  ‘  They  imi- 
‘  tated,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Mamlouks  in  the  time  of  their  power. 
‘  They  went  about  with  their  wives,  drank  wine,  and  sang 
‘  improper  songs.’ 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Bonaparte  suddenly  and  secretly 
left  Egypt.  Whilst  at  Alexandria  he  had  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  reconquest  of  Lombardy  by  the  allies.  The  year 
1 799  was  a  year  of  disaster  to  the  Republic,  and  from  within 
and  without  grave  dangers  menaced  her  existence.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that,  from  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  campaign  in 
Syria,  Bonaparte  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe.  He  must 
have  seen  plainly  that,  as  things  had  turned  out,  the  Egyptian 
expedition  was  destined  to  end  in  failure.  The  hour  for 
departure  had  come,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary 
absence  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  squadron,  he  hurriedly  em¬ 
barked  with  a  few  companions  for  France. 

Thus  ended  Bonaparte’s  connexion  with  Egypt.  The  great 
general  had  with  the  utmost  ease  crushed  the  power  of  the 
Mamelukes  ;  he  had  triumphed  over  insurrection  from  within 
and  invasion  from  without ;  but  his  original  scheme  of 
founding  a  great  French  colony  had  failed.  The  French  were 
not  more  firmly  established  in  the  country  on  the  day  when 
Bonaparte  quitted  for  ever  the  soil  of  Egypt  than  the  day' 
when  he  first  set  foot  in  Cairo.  The  causes  ai’e  not  far  to' 
seek.  With  all  his  genius,  both  as  a  military  commander 
and  as  an  administrator,  Bonaparte  was  sublimely  ignorant  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Oriental  character.  Nothing  could  be 
more  opposed  to  his  nature  than  the  procrastinating  and' 
ultra- conservative  temperament  of  the  Arab,  never  disturbed 
from  a  patient  endurance  of  the  ills  of  life  unless  by  occa¬ 
sional  bursts  of  fanaticism.  Not  that  he  ignored  the  import¬ 
ance,  indeed  necessity,  of  conciliating  the  Mohammedan 
element.  On  this  point  his  theory  was  excellent,  but  unfor-' 
tunately  his  practice  imperfect.  His  views  are  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  instructions 
he  left  behind  for  General  Kleber,  his  successor  in  Egypt ; — 

‘  Vou3  connaiasez,  je  pense,  citoyen  general,  mes  idees  sur  la  politique 
k  suivre  envera  I’Egypte  elle-meine.  Qiioi  que  vou3  fassiez,  lea 
chrctiena  y  seront  toujoura  pour  nous.  II  faut  lea  empecher  d’etre 
trop  inaolenta,  afin  que  lea  Turcs  n’aient  pas  centre  nuua  le  na^ine 
fanatisine  que  centre  lea  chretiens,  ce  qui  noua  lea  rendrait  irr4con- 
ciliablea  ennemis.  II  faut  endormir  le  fanatisme  cn  attendant  qu’on' 
puisae  le  d^raciner.  £n  captivant  I’opinion  dea  grand  cheiks  da  Caire.' 
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on  a  I’opinion  de  toute  I’Egypte  et  de  tons  les  chefs  du  people.  Rien, 
si  Ton  salt  les  prendre,  rien  n’est  moins  dangereux  pour  nous  que  ces 
chefs  peureux  et  pusillanimea,  qui  ne  savent  ni  n’osent  se  battre,  et  qui, 
comme  tons  lea  pretres,  imposent  le  fanatisuie  sans  etre  fanatiques  eux- 
memes.’ 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  the  practical 
steps  by  which  he  attempted  to  carry  out  this  policy  were  not 
successful,  and  neither  he  nor  his  successors  were  able  to 
mitigate,  much  less  to  remove,  the  intense  dislike  with  which 
the  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  viewed  the  French  occupation 
of  their  country. 

General  Kleber,  who  succeeded  Bonaparte  in  the  command 
of  the  French  troops  in  Egypt,  offered  a  very  complete  con¬ 
trast  both  in  outward  demeanour  and  in  the  policy  which 
inspired  his  actions.  A  tall,  handsome  man  of  somewhat 
haughty  manners,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  befitting  an  Oriental  despot.  Nothing  had 
more  astonished  the  Arabs  than  the  almost  frugal  simplicity 
of  Bonaparte’s  daily  life  and  the  easy  and  unaffected  way  in 
which  his  intercourse  with  them  was  conducted.  In  Kleber 
they  found  a  very  different  personage.  Gabarty  mentions 
that  upon  his  arrival  at  Cairo  ‘  the  sheikhs  and  notables  of 

*  the  town  came  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  new  general. 
‘  They  were  sent  away  and  told  to  return  on  the  morrow. 

*  When  they  came  back  they  did  not  find  a  smiling  counte- 
‘  nance  or  communicative  manners  like  those  of  Bonaparte.* 
In  dealing  with  Orientals  experience  has  taught  the  wisdom 
of  not  neglecting  those  adornments  and  trappings  of  power 
which  to  the  Eastern  mind  appear  to  constitute  its  most  im 
portant  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  first  the  natives 
formed  a  very  favourable  impression  of  their  new  ruler,  and 
under  happier  circumstances  he  might  have  met  with  a  very 
fair  measure  of  success.  Moreover,  the  policy  he  advocated, 
a  policy  which  may  be  defined  in  two  words  as  that  of 

*  honourable  evacuation,*  naturally  tended  to  increase  his 
popularity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  had 
never  at  any  time  been  more  than  a  lukewarm  supporter  of 
Bonaparte’s  great  colonisation  scheme,  and  now  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  further  succour  from  France  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  position  in  Egypt  had  become  untenable.  The 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte’s  departure  was, 
indeed,  according  to  an  official  statement  drawn  up  by 
Kleber,  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  French  troops,  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  were  deficient  in  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  even  in  suitable  clothing.  The  exchequer  showed  a 
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deficit  of  nearly  twelve  million  francs.  The  Mamelukes, 
under  Mourad  Bey,  were  in  Upper  Egypt  ready  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  Grand  Vizier  with  a 
Turkish  army  was  advancing  through  Syria,  while  a  Turkish 
naval  force  had  just  appeared  before  Damietta. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Kleber  saw  no  course  open 
except  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Sultan.  While' 
awaiting  the  result  of  his  overtures  he  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  provide  his  army  with  pay,  and  to  improve  its  condition. 
In  a  short  time  he  effected  much,  but  the  financial  measures 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt  pressed  very  hardly  upon  the 
people,  and  began  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  country. 
In  the  meantime,  the  negotiations  with  the  Turks  were, 
through  the  mediation  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  progressing 
favourably;  and  on  January  24,  1800,  the  convention  of  El 
Arish  was  concluded,  whereby  the  French  army  were  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  returning  to  France  with  their  arms  and 
baggage.  The  news  of  the  signature  of  the  convention  and 
the  departure  of  the  French  filled  the  people  of  Cairo  with 
joy.  They  thronged  round  Kleber  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses  and  shops  were 
crowded  with  men  and  women  cheering  him.  The  chief 
personages  of  the  city  came  in  a  body  to  offer  their  con¬ 
gratulations.  For  the  first  time  since  their  arrival  in  the 
country  the  French  were  greeted  with  rejoicings  that  were 
not  assumed.  An  extraordinary  contribution  of  3,000  purses, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  departure  of  the  army,  was 
collected  with  the  utmost  ease.  ‘It  is  to  hasten  the  de- 
‘  parture  of  the  French,’  said  the  people ;  ‘  it  will  be  a 
‘  happy  day  when  we  see  these  infidel  dogs  depart.’  ‘  These 
‘  words,’  says  Gabarty,  ‘  were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
‘  French,  who  heard  them,  and  treasured  them  up  in  their 
‘  hearts.  The  people  of  Cairo  lost  all  self-control,  and 
‘  openly  showed  their  hate  for  the  French ;  they  abused 
‘  them,  and  cursed  them,  and  mocked  them ;  they  took  no 
‘  heed  of  what  was  to  come,  and  left  no  opening  for  forgive- 
‘  ness".  The  hearts  of  the  French  were  filled  with  hatred 
*  and  revenge.’ 

The  French  had  already  begun  to  evacuate  Cairo,  and  to 
remove  their  effects  to  the  coast,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  the  English  Government  declined  to  recognise  the 
convention  of  El  Arish,  and  would  only  consent  to  a  capitu¬ 
lation  if  the  French  troops  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  There  could  be  but  one  answer  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  Kleber  hastily  reoccupied  the  fortifications  round 
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Cairo,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  troops  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  which  were  encamped  close  to  the  city  in  readiness 
to  occupy  it  on  the  departure  of  the  French.  On  March  20, 
1800,  the  French  troops  marched  out  against  the  Turkish 
army,  and  after  a  vigorous  attack  gained  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory.  The  Turks  fled  in  disorder  into  the 
desert,  hotly  pursued  by  their  victors.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  the  Mameluke  troops  under  Nashif  Pasha  had  come 
round  into  Cairo — which  had  been  left  almost  undefended — 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan. 
They  announced  that  the  French  had  been  cut  in  pieces, 
and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  rise  against  the  garri¬ 
sons  that  had  been  left  in  the  city.  The  whole  interior 
of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  A  general 
massacre  of  Christians  took  place.  The  French  garrisons, 
isolated  in  different  quarters,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
repelling  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  Kl^ber  returned  on 
March  27,  but  was  unable  to  retake  Cairo  without  further 
reinforcements,  and  it  was  not  till  April  25  that  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  finally  quelled,  after  thirty-five  days  of  never- 
ceasing  carnage  and  conflagration. 

The  revolt  was  repressed,  but  the  consequences  remained. 
Great  suffering  and  distress  existed  in  the  town,  and  the 
French  in  their  vengeance  did  not  spare  the  people.  Kleber 
summoned  the  principal  sheikhs  of  Cairo,  and,  after  sternly 
reproaching  them  for  all  that  had  occurred,  fined  them 
twelve  millions  of  francs.  They  were  detained  for  some 
time,  and  treated  with  considerable  indignity.  The  Sheikh 
Sadaat  was  kept  in  prison,  and  tortured  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  until  he  consented  to  divulge  where  his  property 
was  hidden.  Gabarty  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  the  Mohammedans  were  subjected  at 
this  period.  He  says : — 

‘  Jacob  the  Copt  was  appointed  to  collect  the  contributions  from  the 
people.  He  summoned  before  him  the  heads  of  the  trades  and  of  the 
quarters,  gave  them  lists  of  ^lames,  and  sent  them  out  attended  by 
French  soldiers  to  exact  payment.  The  people  were  beaten  and  impri¬ 
soned,  and  groaned  beneath  a  tyranny  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  seen.  Those  who  possessed  wealth  were  made  to  pay  for  those 
who  could  not  meet  the  demands  made  on  them,  as  well  as  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  whole  year’s  taxes  were  collected  in  advance.  A  man  vras 
often  made  to  pay  two  or  three  times  over.  The  resources  3  the 
people  were  soon  exhausted  :  they  tried  to  borrow,  but  in  vai  *,  the 
French  would  not  accept  payment  in  kind,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
parting  with  their  goods  and  chattels  at  an  almost  nominal  price.  All 
the  mffies  were  taken  away,  and  the  Moslems  were  forbidden  to  ride. 
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The  collection  of  the  contribution  was  continued  with  ever  increasing 
severity.  Soldiers  cauie  round  robbing  the  houses  and  beating  and 
imprisoning  those  who  could  not  pay.  If  a  man  were  not  found,  his 
wife  and  children  were  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  his  relations 
held  responsible  for  his  contribution.  Moreover,  the  Copts  and  Syrians 
pressed  grievously  upon  the  Mohammedans,  and  followed  the  evil 
devices  of  their  hearts,  mocking  them  and  saying,  “  Wliere  is,  then, 
“  your  Mohammed  to  deliver  you  ?  ”  .  .  .  The  Copts  showed  the 
French  how  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  managed  to  appropriate  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  to  themselves.  They  came  down  into  the  provinces 
like  princes,  escorted  by  French  troops,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  retainers.  They  sent  Coptic  agents  with  soldiers  and  janissaries  into 
the  villages  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  if  they  were  not  paid  within  the 
time  specified  the  village  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  women 
carried  away.  If  the  village  sheikhs  attempted  to  run  away  in  their 
terror,  they  were  seized,  severely  beaten,  and  dragged  about,  bound 
with  ropes.  The  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the  Copts  were  able  to 
give  free  vent  to  all  the  spite  and  hate  that  filled  their  hearts  against 
the  Mohammedans.’ 

The  people  were  cowed  by  these  proceedings,  but  their 
feelings  against  the  French  were  not  rendered  less  bitter  by 
the  necessity  of  repressing  any  open  manifestations  of 
dislike.  Twice  had  they  risen  in  revolt,  only  to  be  made 
aware  of  their  utter  helplessness  in  face  of  their  oppressors. 
Other  and  more  secret  means  of  revenge  must  be  sought. 
When  the  sword  of  the  patriot  could  avail  nothing,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  Kleber,  forgetful 
of  the  wise  counsels  of  Bonaparte,  had  rendered  himself 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  powerful  sheikhs  of  Cairo. 
Not  content  with  treating  them  with  great  indignity  collec¬ 
tively  at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the  contribution,  he 
had  actually  ordered  the  Sheikh  Sadaat,  the  most  influential 
and  the  most  revered  of  them  all,  to  be  bastinadoed.  The 
indignation  amongst  the  Mohammtedans  was  general  and 
profound,  and  they  awaited  with  impatience  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  vengeance.  It  was  soon  found.  A  fanatical 
youth  named  Suleyman  was  sent  from  Syria  to  assassinate 
the  French  commander.  On  his  arrival  in  Cairo  he  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Ulema,  and  revealed  his 
design  to  four  of  the  principal  sheikhs  of  El  Azhar.  He 
passed  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  on  June  14,  as  General  Kleber  was  walking  in  a  garden 
near  the  French  headquarters,  found  his  opportunity.  Bush¬ 
ing  out  from  a  place  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  he 
struck  the  general  four  times  with  a  dagger.  Kleber  fell 
bathed  in  blood ;  he  was  carried  into  he^quarters,  where 
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he  immediately  expired.  The  assassin  was  captured  red- 
handed,  and  was  subsequently  put  to  death  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  somewhat  unnecessary  cruelty.  Three  of  the 
four  sheikhs  who  had  been  tacit  accomplices  in  the  crime 
were  decapitated,  but  the  fourth  escaped  to  Syria. 

Upon  the  death  of  Kleber,  the  command  of  the  French 
army  was  assumed  by  General  Menou,  the  senior  among  the 
generals  left  in  Egypt.  The  change  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  army,  an  improvement.  Menou  had  no  military  talents 
of  any  kind,  and  was  rather  a  man  of  counsel  than  of  action. 
The  coldness  of  his  manner  and  a  certain  absence  of  military 
smartness  in  his  outward  appearance  were  not  calculated  to 
impress  the  soldiers,  whilst  the  weakness  of  his  character 
rendered  him  altogether  unfit  to  control  the  somewhat 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  other  French  generals.  His  un¬ 
popularity  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  of  the  colonial  party  and  opposed  to 
Kleber’s  policy  of  evacuation.  The  French  were  at  this 
time  eager  to  return  to  France,  and  to  leave  a  country 
which  the  misfortunes  they  had  encountered  had  taught 
them  to  detest.  Menou,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  most 
zealous  partisan  of  Bonaparte’s  original  scheme  of  colonisa¬ 
tion,  and  had  pushed  his  enthusiasm  for  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptians  so  far  as  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  to  marry  an 
Arab  wife,  and  to  call  himself  Abdallah,  the  servant  of  God. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
conversion,  but  from  a  statement  made  by  Gabarty  it  is 
clear  that  the  Arabs  looked  upon  it  as  merely  a  pretence, 
and  no  more  believed  in  his  Islamism  than  they  did  in  that 
his  chief. 

The  next  few  months  were  passed  in  profound  tranquillity. 
At  the  time  of  Kleber’s  assassination  the  French  had  feared 
that  the  fanatical  spirit  might  spread  and  result  in  another 
insurrection.  The  city  was  searched  for  arms  and  the 
Mosque  of  El  Azhar  closed.  Their  apprehensions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  groundless,  the  people  remained  quiet,  and  Menou 
was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work  of  reorganising 
the  administration  and  perfecting  the  civilisation  of  Egypt. 
His  domestic  policy  was  founded  on  a  mixture  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  sympathies  with  the  philanthropic  philosophy  of  the 
French  revolution.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  Mohammedan 
against  the  native  Christian,  on  the  side  of  the  fellah  against 
the  village  sheikh.  He  filled  the  divan  of  Cairo  entirely 
with  Mohammedans,  and  took  away  the  administration 
of  the  finances  from  the  Copts  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
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mately  collecting  the  taxes  by  purely  Moslem  agency.  With 
more  energy  than  prudence,  he  began  to  introduce  reforms 
into  almost  every  branch  of  the  administration,  while  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  increase  the  financial  resources  of  his 
army,  he  not  only  enforced  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
the  extraordinary  contribution  imposed  by  his  predecessor 
after  the  revolt  of  Cairo,  but  created  also  a  certain  number 
of  new  taxes.  He  published  a  new  commercial  tariff, 
imposed  a  tax  upon  trades  and  professions,  and  a  somewhat 
heavy  annual  contribution  upon  the  different  foreign  com¬ 
munities  residing  in  the  coimtry,  and  established  a  succession 
duty.  This  last  tax  was  to  be  applicable  to  all  nationalities 
alike,  and  the  words  in  which  Menou  published  this  decision 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  recalled  at  the  present  time,  when* 
the  French  nation  appear  in  Egypt  as  the  principal 
upholders  of  European  privilege.  He  says  in  his  proclama¬ 
tion  : — 

‘  Du  temps  des  Mamlouks,  chaque  nation  cherchait  a  se  procurer 
ties  privileges  particuliers.  Sous  un  gouvernement  juste  et  dirig4  par 
de  bonnes  loix,  ces  privileges  sont  abolis,  et  chacun,  qui  a  le  meme 
droit  d’etre  protege  par  les  loix  et  le  gouvernement,  doit  payer  sa  cotte- 
part  des  depenses  publiques  et  par  consequent  etre  soumis  aux  memes 
impositions.’ 

Many  of  these  regulations  were  very  unpopular  with  the 
army,  especially  those  subjecting  their  property  to  taxation. 
We  find,  moreover,  at  this  time  several  proclamations  from 
the  general  to  his  troops  complaining  of  their  conduct 
towards  the  natives,  forbidding  them  to  interfere  with 
Mohammedans  riding  in  the  streets,  and  generally  im¬ 
pressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  treating  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  however  impolitic 
Menou’s  administration  may  have  been  in  view  of  the  very 
insecure  position  of  the  French  occupation  at  that  time,  the 
natives  would  at  all  events  have  fared  better  under  the  rule 
of  one  whose  Mohammedan  leanings  were  so  pronounced. 
Strange  to  say,  the  exact  reverse  appears  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  pages  of  Gabarty  are  full  of  descriptions  of  the 
misery  and  distress  of  the  people  throughout  this  period. 
Before  the  town  of  Cairo  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  first  contribution,  a  second  was  levied  and  collected  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  Many  persons  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  tortured  until  death  relieved  their  torments ;  others 
escaped,  but  a  notice  was  issued  that  if  they  did  not  return 
within  thirty-two  days  their  houses  would  be  pillaged.  The 
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Copts,  Syrians,  and  Greeks  began  again  to  ill-treat  the  Mos¬ 
lems  and  forced  them  to  stand  up  when  they  passed  by  in  the 
streets ;  if  a  Mohammedan  neglected  to  rise  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  officer,  he  was  immediately  taken  away  to 
prison  and  bastinadoed.  A  Copt,  who  was  charged  with  the 
collection  of  part  of  the  contribution,  behaved  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  brutal  manner  to  the  people.  Accompanied  by  French 
soldiers,  he  entered  every  house,  and  if  his  demands  were 
not  complied  with  had  them  pulled  down  without  mercy. 
At  Boulac  he  imprisoned  men  and  women  together,  and  then 
suffocated  them  with  burning  cotton.  The  sufferings  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  second  contribution,  and  the  violent  and 
arbitrary  deeds  to  which  it  gave  rise,  lasted  for  quite  six 
months.  The  various  reforms  introduced  by  Menou  during 
this  period  seem  only  to  have  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
people  without  in  the  least  relieving  their  distress.  About 
the  beginning  of  February  1801  the  plague  reappeared,  and 
with  it  all  the  sanitary  regulations  which  were  so  odious  to 
the  Mohammedan  mind.  At  this  time  several  proclamations 
from  Menou  began  to  be  circulated  amongst  the  natives 
denouncing  the  authors  of  alarming  news  and  threatening 
them  with  instant  execution.  ‘  Nobody,’  says  Gabarty, 
‘could  understand  the  motive  of  these  warnings,  for  the 
‘  people  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  payment  of  the 
‘  taxes  to  think  of  anything  else.’  Had  they  known  the 
real  cause  of  the  activity  that  now  began  to  manifest 
itself  among  the  French,  they  would  indeed  have  been  de¬ 
lighted,  for  they  were  the  first  signs  of  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

Towards  the  close  of  1800  the  British  Government  resolved 
to  make  another  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their 
position  in  Egypt.  An  army  of  about  15,000  men,  under 
SirBalph  Abercromby,  was  despatched  for  this  purpose,  and  on 
March  8, 1801,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  at  Aboukir 
after  a  brief  but  severe  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  French 
gfarrison  at  Alexandria.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe 
the  well-known  incidents  of  the  short  campaign  that  followed. 
On  the  21st  the  French,  having  concentrated  their  forces, 
made  a  determined  effort  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the 
strong  position  which  the  indolence  and  inaction  of  Menou 
had  allowed  them  to  occupy.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was 
slain,  but  the  French  troops  were,  after  severe  fighting, 
repulsed.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  campaign. 
The  English  were  reinforced  by  6,000  Turks,  and  after  a 
series  of  successful  operations  divided  the  French  into  three- 
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isolated  bodies,  so  that  the  capitulation  of  Menou,  who  was 
shut  up  in  Alexandria,  was  merely  a  matter  of  time.  The 
Grand  Vizier  was  in  the  meantime  slowly  advancing  through 
Syria  on  Cairo,  which  was  garrisoned  by  not  more  than 
7,000  French  troops  under  General  Belliard. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  English  first 
reached  Cairo,  the  French  were  greatly  afraid  of  another 
rising  on  the  part  of  the  people.  They  arrested  some  of 
the  leading  sheikhs  as  hostages  upon  the  departure  of 
Menou  for  the  coast,  and  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  by  their  usual  expedient  of  spreading 
false  rumours  of  French  victories.  They  suspended  the 
collection  of  taxes,  and  even  abandoned  the  quarantine 
regulations  that  had  caused  so  much  annoyance  to  the 
Mohammedans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  population  made 
no  movement.  The  explanation  given  by  Gabarty  of  this 
somewhat  singular  circumstance  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  had  removed  into  the  provinces  on 
account  of  the  hated  precautions  taken  by  the  French 
against  the  plague ;  but  probably  their  recollection  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  two  former  revolts  had  been  put 
down  was  one  of  the  chief  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  In  the  meantime  the  position  of  General  Belliard 
and  his  troops  was  growing  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
plague  was  making  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  soldiers. 
The  English,  under  General  Hutchinson,  and  the  Turks, 
under  the  Grand  Vizier,  were  approaching,  and  on  June  16 
Cairo  was  invested  on  all  sides.  Under  these  circumstances, 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  on  the  26th  a  convention  was 
signed  by  which  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  Cairo 
and  retire  to  Eosetta,  where  they  were  to  be  embarked  for 
France.  The  town  was  finally  evacuated  on  the  night  of 
July  10,  and  on  the  morrow  the  Turkish  troops  entered 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  populace,  who  received  them  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  This  joy  was,  however,  greatly 
moderated,  says  Gabarty,  when  the  Turkish  janissaries  took 
possession  of  the  shops,  sharing  the  profits  with  the  rightful 
owners  in  accordance  with  the  old  Ottoman  custom. 

The  French  occupation  was  now  practically  at  an  end ; 
but  General  Menou,  with  the  obstinacy  which  characterises' 
weak  minds,  refused  to  recognise  the  uselessness  of  further 
resistance,  and,  though  closely  besieged  in  Alexandria, 
managed  to  hold  out  for  seven  weeks  longer.  At  length, 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  whole  army,  he  abandoned  a 
struggle  which  had  become  hopeless.  On  September  2  a 
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treaty  of  evacuation  was  signed,  and  on  the  18th  General 
Menou  and  his  troops  embarked  for  France. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt. 
Brilliant  in  its  beginning,  it  pas.sed  through  a  succession  of 
misfortunes  and  disasters  until  it  reached  the  humiliation 
and  defeat  which  marked  its  close.  The  dominion  of  the 
French  in  Egypt  was  a  dominion  built  upon  sand,  and  when 
the  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  like  the  house  in  the 
parable,  it  fell.  Neither  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
Bonaparte,  nor  the  stern  severity  of  Kleber,  nor  the  Moham¬ 
medan  sympathies  of  Menou  were  able  to  effect  that  which, 
nearly  a  century  later,  the  wise  but  unsensational  policy  of 
the  British  Government  has  achieved.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  the  methods  employed  by  the  French  by  the  standard 
of  political  morality  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in 
Europe.  We  may,  however,  point  out  one  cardinal  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  policies  pursued  by  the  two  European 
countries  who  have  been  in  military  occupation  of  Egypt — a 
difference  which,  to  our  minds,  rendered  inevitable  the 
failure  of  the  French,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will 
result  in  the  final  success  of  our  countrymen  in  their  difficult 
task,  which  is  still  only  partially  complete.  The  French 
governed  Egypt  to  promote  the  temporary  political  interests 
of  their  own  country.  The  English  govern  Egypt  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  permanent  interests  and  prosperity  of  its  popula¬ 
tion. 


Art.  VII. — The  Letters  and'  Journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke. 
Privately  printed.  Edinburgh  :  1889. 

^HE  journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  have  for  some  years 
reposed  in  the  charter  room  of  the  Earl  of  Home. 
After  the  death  of  the  writer  the  manuscript  became  the 
property  of  her  favourite  niece,  Lady  Frances  Scott,  the 
posthumous  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  by  her 
eldest  sister.  Lady  Caroline  Campbell.  The  diary,  continued 
with  brief  interruptions,  covers  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  handwriting  is  remarkably  clear  and  firm.  The  earliest 
date  existing  in  the  text  is  August  18,  1766.  It  came  into 
Lord  Home’s  possession  through  his  grandfather.  Lord 
Montagu,  nephew  of  Lady  Frances  Scott.  To  Lord  Home 
also  belongs  the  fascinating  introduction  written  in  1827  by 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  minister 
Lord  Bute.  This  sketch,  privately  printed  in  1863,  covers 
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about  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages.  It  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  Caroline  Lucy,  Lady  Scott, 
an  account  of  the  family  circle  of  her  great-grandfather, 
the  celebrated  soldier  and  statesman  John,  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Greenwich.  Possessing,  as  we  already  do,  the  Stuart- 
Wortley  letters,  with  their  matchless  introduction  by  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  the  Walpole  and  Selwyn  letters,  and  those 
of  Lady  Suffolk  and  Lady  Sundon,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
of  Pope,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  already  had  all  the  data 
.required  for  the  social  history  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  if  the  papers  already  in  our  hands  needed  no  corollary. 
Yet  curiosity  never  flags,  and  we  are  eager  for  every  detail, 
for  every  illustration  of  what  is  really  familiar  matter.  The 
eighteenth  century  is  not  dead.  It  lies  behind  us,  and 
though  we  call  it  frivolous  the  nineteenth  century  was  born 
of  it.  Its  ideas  are  still  living,  and  the  study  of  its 
manners  must  be  important,  considering  that  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  manners  and  customs  had  all  the  force  of 
laws,  and  were  often  more  respected.  Thus  every  unpublished 
letter  or  diary  is  treasure-trove ;  thus  we  find  ourselves  long¬ 
ing  that  the  repositories  of  the  Vine  might  be  made  to  disclose 
their  contents,  thus  we  are  grateful  to  Lord  Home  for  printing 
this  diary  of  Loudon’s  most  fashionable  madcap,  the  enfant 
terrible  of  society  when  George  III.  was  young.  It  is  by  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  Homo  that  we  are  able  to-day  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  this,  the  latest  contribution  to  our 
acquaintance  with  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
in  England. 

The  book  is  rendered,  by  its  admirable  notes,  doubly  rich  in 
facts  and  allusions  coiToborative  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess.  It  is  not  a  mine  of  anecdotical  riches,  for 
Lady  Mary  was  very  matter  of  fact ;  its  pages  are  not  wise 
or  witty,  but  nothing  in  them,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  can  offend  any  sensibilities  or  injure  any  reputation. 
What  matters  it  now  that  the  Chevalier  St.  George  did, 
in  May  1741,  presume  to  lure  Duke  John  from  loyalty  into 
the  forbidden  paths  of  Jacobite  sympathy?  No  doubt  at  the 
moment  the  staunch  Whig,  the  old  soldier  of  Sheriff  Muir, 
was  furiously  angry  at  the  attempt.  He  certainly  resented 
compliments  which  were  meant  for  flattery,  and  cared  not  for 
promises  which  were  to  take  effect  when  the  Pretender  and 
his  family  should  be  restored  to  their  just  rights.  It  was  an 
insult  to  take  for  granted  that  the  chieftain  had  his  price  and 
might  be  tempted.  Possibly  also  the  Hanoverian  prince, 
still  rather  insecure  on  his  English  throne,  was  annoyed 
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when  such  a  document  was  forwarded  to  him  for  his  perusal. 
But  to-day  what  does  it  signify?  Then  those  strictures 
which  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  permits  herself  about  the  voices, 
spelling,  and  deportment  of  ‘  the  bawling  Campbells :  ’  they 
can  hurt  no  one  now.  They  do  but  enhance  the  charm  of 
the  courteous  sweetness  which  distinguishes  the  low-voiced 
daughters  who  preside  to-day  at  the  tea  table  of  Argyll  Lodge. 
Time  has  taken  the  edge  off  Lady  Mary  Coke’s  absurdities 
and  off  her  biographer’s  biting  wit,  but  it  has  not  dulled  our 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  century  from  which  we  inherit  so 
much. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  to  an  extent  to  which  no  other 
society  in  Europe  can  lay  claim.  Here  in  England  no  revo¬ 
lution,  no  great  social  cataclysm  has  come  to  sweep  away 
brutally  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  associations  of  our 
leisured  classes.  Disintegrating  causes  may  have  been  at  work, 
but  they  have  worked  gradually;  the  steps  of  change  have 
been  almost  imperceptible  at  the  moment,  and  if  we  do  now 
wear  our  motley  ‘  Avith  a  difference,’  that  very  ‘  difference  ’ 
does  but  serve  to  give  a  piquancy  to  the  records  of  the  past. 
W e  are  more  out  of  breath  than  our  ancestors  were,  and  the  pace 
of  life  is  faster,  though  it  will  be  seen,  in  Lady  Mary  Coke’s 
journals,  that  a  fashionable  beauty,  a  hundred  years  since, 
could  manage  to  press  a  vast  number  of  trivial  occupations 
into  the  twenty- four  hours.  Wealth,  which  is  more  distributed, 
does  not  go  as  far  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  but 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  now  brought  together,  and  the 
appliances  of  comfort  are  immensely  improved.  If  we  have 
become  less  insular,  and  if  our  consciences  submit  to  out- 
Avard  influences  more  readily,  it  is  that  tradition  has  lost  its 
hold  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  haA’e  invented  a  jargon 
about  art  and  agnosticism,  and  a  morality  which  astonishes 
more  than  it  edifies.  Two  things  certainly  distinguish  our 
fn  de  sieele  from  the  eighteenth  centurj’.  The  condition  of 
the  poor  is  changed  for  the  better,  and  philanthropy,  which 
Avas  then  singular,  has  noAV  become  almost  universal.  The 
other  direction  in  Avhich  real  progress  has  been  made  is  in 
scientific  knoAvledge  ,and  in  the  application  of  science  to  engi¬ 
neering,  sanitation,  and  all  the  chemistry  of  common  life. 
But  these  things  do  not  affect  the  recesses  of  human  nature. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  Avas  Avont  to  say  that,  travel 
as  widely  as  she  might,  she  found  only,  all  the  world  over, 
the  same  men  and  the  same  Avomeu.  That  remark  is  true 
to-day,  though  the  distance  Ave  have  to  traA'el  back  to  the 
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era  of  the  first  Georges  has  to  be  measured  by  time  and  not  by 
space,  not  by  leagues  but  by  decades.  The  tragi-comedy  of 
society  goes  on  just  as  it  did,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Mari¬ 
vaux,  who  used  to  wonder  at  the  very  small  stock  of  proper¬ 
ties  required  by  the  actors  in  life’s  interminable  drama — 
nothing,  he  said,  but  a  mouth,  two  eyes,  and  a  nose !  In 
truth  nothing  has  changed  since  then.  The  race  is  still  to 
the  swift,  the  absent  are  still  in  the  wrong,  and  the  jokes 
of  rich  men  have  the  same  success  which  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  noticed  them  to  have  in  his  vicarage  parlour  or 
kitchen.  The  whims  and  caprices  of  Fortune’s  favourites 
are  still  tolerated  with  the  same  complaisance,  and  if  we 
hear  complaints  of  the  vulgarity  of  modern  life,  complaints 
about  this*  the  omnibus  era  ’  ot  Eenan,  from  which  all  barriers 
have  been  emoved,  or  are  removing  themselves,  the  readers 
of  Lady  Mary  Coke’s  journals  may  take  comfort.  There 
they  will  see  that,  in  the  treble  refined  company  who  then 
occupied  the  pinnacle  of  fashion,  the  art  of  living  was  not 
always  practised  with  extreme  refinement.  In  fact,  Jane, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  her  daughters  were  ill-educated 
women,  who  used  locutions  and  who  made  faults  in  spelling 
that  would  be  considered  unpardonable  in  the  girls  of  a  High 
school  of  to-day,  while  the  allusions  of  the  Ladies  Pomfret 
and  Dorchester  were  such  as  we  should  now  only  expect  to 
glean  from  the  talk  of  an  apple  woman  with  a  cab-driver. 
But  because  these  things  were  so,  and  because  the  novels  of 
their  day  were  cynical  in  their  coarseness,  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  English  novel,  of  com¬ 
mendable  taste  and  purity,  is  often  replaced  in  the  modem 
boudoir  by  the  works  of  Zola,  Bourget,  and  Maupassant, 
which  leave  the  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  far  behind. 
In  the  same  way,  if  play  be  not  as  high  in  the  drawing-room 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  Selwyn,  and  if  Lady  Mary 
Coke  would  not  now  be  obliged  by  fashion  to  risk  nightly 
considerable  sums  of  money,  yet  English  ladies  are  to  bo 
seen  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  there  at  its  gambling  tables  rub 
shoulders  with  all  that  is  vilest  in  the  way  of  the  sharpers 
and  adventurers  of  both  sexes,  which  Lady  Mary  Coke  would 
have  refused  to  do.  There  has  come  an  alteration  of 
manners,  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  greater  promiscuity,  not  in 
the  direction  of  a  really  soberer  taste,  and  if  Swift  and  Pope 
wrote  to  and  about  fine  ladies  in  a  way  which  would  not 
now  be  tolerated,  the  jealous  tempers  which  envenomed 
their  pens  are  still  alive,  and  ‘  Society  Papers  ’  go  as  far  as 
they  dare  in  spreading  scandal  and  retailing  the  auecdotef 
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which  keep  quarrels  alight.  The  relations  between  men  and 
women  are  fundamentally  unalterable,  and  now,  as  then, 
coteries  prove  exclusive,  while  genuine  good  breeding  is 
only  to  be  found  where  a  gracious  tradition  of  conduct 
lives  in  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature,  in  one  that  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  noble  aims  and  blessed  with  simplicity. 

Gifted  in  all  those  desirable  ways  was  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
that  delightful  survivor  into  our  own  time  of  ‘the  grace  of  a 
‘  day  that  is  fled.’  Her  letters  were  remarkable  for  delicacy 
of  taste,  for  observation  as  keen  as  that  of  Moli^re,  and 
they  bear  witness  to  a  literary  ability  only  second  to  her 
clear  judgement  or  to  her  goodness  of  heart.  Her  introduc¬ 
tion  to  these  ‘  Journals  ’  is  the  wittiest  thing  that  has  been 
written  since  the  appearance  of  the  romantic  and  spasmodic 
schools  has  banished  humour — in  fact,  since  her  grandmother. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  laid  down  her  pen.  To  what 
extent  Lady  Louisa  had  inherited  that  nice  acumen  and  that 
pungent  st^le  the  public  early  became  aware,  because  the 
authorship  of  the  introduction  to  the  Stuart  Wortley  papers 
was  an  open  secret.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  always  in  her  con¬ 
fidence,  reposed  unbounded  trust  in  her  taste,  and  from  his 
‘  Journal,’  which  has  newly  issued  from  the  press,  it  would 
appear  that  in  1832  he  meditated  some  literary  undertaking 
either  in  conjunction  with  her  or  connected  with  her. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  now  realised  how  varied  were  Lady 
Louisa’s  accomplishineuts,  how  wise  her  goodness.  She 
died,  unmarried,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four,  passing 
quietly  away  in  her  own  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  having 
carried  into  the  middle  of  this  century  the  ties  and  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  last.  Without  pedantry  and  without  affectation, 
her  heart  was  indulgent,  while  her  judgement  was  severe. 
Help,  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  counsel  she  had  for 
all  who  craved  them,  but  she  put  in  their  place  all  the 
pretensions  and  vulgarities  of  the  self-confident,  and  thought 
that  good  breeding  was  as  an  external  conscience  to  the 
world  of  good  society.  She  w'as  also  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  the  last  coquetry  which  can  fall  to  a  woman’s  share : 
that  of  the  intelligence,  for  she  preserved  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  the  faculties  which  at  ten  years  old  had 
made  her  so  precocious.  At  that  age  she  showed  to  Lady 
Mary  Coke  the  beginning  of  a  French  romance  written  by 
herself,  and  informed  her  that  she  meant  to  write  a  play,  of 
which  the  plan,  already  fixed,  was  to  be  taken  from  Koman 
history.  Through  a  long  life  she  wrote  much  and  well,  but, 
owing  to  a  touch  of  old-fashioned  exclusiveness,  she  always 
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declined  to  come  before  the  world  as  a  woman  of  letters.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Stewart  McKenzie,  of  Sea- 
forth,  she  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her  feeling  on  this  subject. 
That  Highland  chieftainess  apparently  nursed  a  project  of 
publishing  an  account  of  her  own  interesting  tour  through 
India.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  while  urging  her  not  to  rush 
into  print,  adds — ■ 

*  I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  that  loss  of  caste,  and,  what  is 
worse,  loss  of  peace  and  comfort,  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

Oh  1  what  a  mer  a  boire  would  all  this  be  to  a  woman  of  quality  !  The 
pros  and  cons,  the  dits  and  redits !  and  finding  oneself  unawares 
engaged  in  a  faction,  instead  of  standing  on  one’s  ground  independent.’ 

Unfortunately  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  not  content  with  this 
policy  of  reserve  during  her  lifetime,  gave  directions  before 
her  death  for  the  destruction  of  her  manuscripts.  Eegret- 
able  as  was  that  command,  we  seem  to  understand  the 
motive  that  prompted  it.  Nothing  escaped  a  perspicacity 
like  hers,  and  Lady  Louisa  had  noticed  that  literary  taste 
changes  with  every  succeeding  generation.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  indeed  venture  the  assertion  ‘that  good  ink,  like  good 
‘  wine,  was  none  the  worse  for  age,’  but  Lady  Louisa  perhaps 
remembered  the  shrewder  saying  of  Voltaire,  ‘Qui  de  son 
‘  si^cle  n’a  pas  I’esprit,  de  son  siecle  a  tons  les  malheurs ;  ’  so 
not  to  expose  compositions  which  might  be  out  of  date  to 
the  misfortunes  of  adverse  or  pitying  criticism,  she  destroyed 
her  poems.  But  historical  and  biographical  notes  do  not 
lose  their  value  from  the  variations  of  fashion.  They  never 
go  out  of  date,  and  thus  there  remain  of  Lady  Louisa’s 
writings  the  Inti’oduction  to  the  Wharncliffe  edition,  some 
memoranda  intended  to  illustrate  the  Selwyn  correspondence, 
and  now  incorporated  into  the  notes  of  these  ‘  Journals  ’ 
and  the  remarkable  memoir  of  the  family  of  John,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  which  serves  as  its  introduction. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  piece  of  racy  English  was  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  destruction  to  which  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
doomed  her  manuscripts.  Were  we  called  on  to  select  from 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  one  individual 
rather  than  another  whom  we  should  wish  to  realise  by  the 
help  of  a  telling  and  original  sketch,  we  should  not  liesitate 
to  choose  before  all  others  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Green¬ 
wich.  A  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  even  more 
than  a  rare  combination  of  qualities,  points  him  out  for  the 
choice.  It  may,  of  course,  bo  retorted  that  it  cannot  be 
easy  for  poet  or  historian  or  novelist  to  add  any  touches  to  ‘ 
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the  portraits  already  left  of  him  by  Pope,  Scott,  Stanhope, 
and  Macaulay.  But  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  was  none  of  these 
things  ;  she  was  only  a  woman  of  great  opportunities,  who 
from  the  recollections  of  her  parents,  of  Lady  Suffolk,  and  of 
Mrs.  Kingdon  was  able  to  gather  up  incidents  unknown  to  the 
other  writers  who  have  described  the  soldier  of  Ramillies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  ‘  Born  to  shake  alike  the 
‘  senate  and  the  field,’  Ian  Roy,  red  John  of  Argyll,  had  a 
personality  of  the  most  interesting  sort,  and  there  is  even 
a  touch  of  the  fabulous  about  him,  which  is  the  more 
curious  as  he  belongs  not  to  the  mythical  and  misty  ages  of 
the  Soil  Diarmidf  but  to  the  wars  of  Marlborough  and  to  the 
poems  of  Pope.  He  certainly  filled  a  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  his  country  and  of  our  Hanoverian  kings. 

The  great  clan  of  Campbell,  besides  its  authentic  history, 
has  a  fabulous  one,  dimly  seen  through  those  ‘mists  of 
‘  antiquity  ’  which  come  in  so  usefully  to  drape  the  heroes 
and  demi-gods  of  noble  houses,  ^me  derive  its  origin 
from  a  Norman  ancestor — from  Campohello — but  for  this 
assertion  there  is  no  better  foundation  than  the  appearance 
of  a  Campbell  on  the  Parliamentary  roll  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  under  the  latinised  form  of  Campohello.  The  High¬ 
land  pronunciation,  ‘Cawmil,’  suppressing  the  Latin  featui’es, 
ought  to  banish  the  notion.  Quite  as  legendary,  but  far 
more  attractive,  is  the  supposed  descent  from  Diarmid,  the 
Adonis  of  Celtic  mythology,  the  blameless  young  warrior  who 
fell  in  conflict  with  the  Boar,  and  in  memory  of  whom  the 
Campbells  carry  a  boar’s  head  as  their  crest.  If  Diarmid 
was  its  progenitor,  it  can  only  be  remarked  that  the  fortunes 
of  this  race  have  changed  since  that  most  self-sacrificing  hero 
was  done  to  death.  The  clan  Campbell  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  it  has,  as  a  rule,  vanquished  and  overcome  all 
its  enemies.  It  is  now  divided  into  several  branches,  and 
they  have  each  many  offshoots.  The  three  main  divisions — 
Lowdon,  Breadalbane,  and  Cawdor — have  all  issued  from  the 
parent  stock  of  the  Campbells  of  Lochodha  or  Lochawe. 

Diarmid,  so  runs  the  legend,  was  enticed  by  a  crafty 
enemy  to  measure  the  monster  he  had  just  slain  by  pacing  it 
from  tail  to  tusk.  One  of  tlie  bristles  pierced  his  naked 
foot,  and  Diarmid,  dying  of  the  wound,  left  Princess  Graine 
a  widow.  He  now  lies  under  the  mist-covered  slopes  of  Ben 
Laighal,  in  Sutherland,  where  his  grave  may  be  seen  to  this 
day.  But  the  Soil  Diarmid  has  managed  by  force  or  fraud, 
by  fire  or  sword,  by  treaty  or  by  marriage,  to  annihilate  or 
assimilate  all  the  rivals  it  possessed,  and  to  stretch  i,ts  arips  > 
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well-nigh  from  sea  to  sea.  The  McArthurs,  the  MacPhies, 
the  Stewarts  of  Lorn,  the  Macnaughtens,  the  Mackiniions, 
the  MacAlaisters,  the  Macdougalls,  and  even  the  Macdonalds 
themselves  have  had  to  surrender  portions  of  their  territories. 
Some  families  have  been  harried  and  dispossessed,  some  have 
paid  tribute,  and  some  have  given  heiress  brides  to  these  for¬ 
midable  Campbells.  The  following  figures  will  furnish  in  a  few 
lines  a  sketch  of  their  rise  and  progress,  and  of  the  increase 
of  their  government.  In  1400  they  could  only  bring  1,000 
claymores  into  the  field,  but  in  1715  the  number  exceeded 
4,000.  After  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  before  the  disarma¬ 
ment  of  the  Highlands,  there  were  in  Argyllshire  13,257 
fighting  men.  Once  the  disarmament  had  taken  place  even 
the  most  ambitious  chieftains  had  to  learn  to  reckon  by 
ploughshares  rather  than  by  swords.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
sinking  in  poetry,  but  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
acreage  is  really  sufficient  to  gratify  the  proudest.  We  will 
begin  by  striking  out  of  our  reckoning  the  vast  number  of 
families  (like  the  Campbells  of  Marchmont,  of  Blythswood, 
and  of  Succoth)  who  disseminate  the  name  over  all  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  who  (massing  their  estates  together)  might 
roughly  be  said  to  hold  about  360,000  acres.  Restricting 
ourselves  to  the  great  central  house  of  Argyll  and  to  its 
three  powerful  branches,  the  distribution  of  property  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  this  wise : — 


Campbell  of  Cawdor 
Campbell  of  Lowdon 
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yy 

( in  Inverness-shire 
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yy 

in  Ayrshire 
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It  was  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation  epoch  that  tested 
the  influence  and  stability  of  the  house  of  Argyll.  Through 
the  stormy  sixteenth  century  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
earls  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  a  stand¬ 
ing  menace  to  the  Crown.  But  the  Stuart  kings  whom  they 
had  threatened  knew  how  to  be  revenged,  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  two  Argylls  in  succession  (in  1661  and  1685) 
lost  their  heads  on  a  scaffold  in  Edinburgh.  Their  heir 
-naturally  went  into  opposition,  and  flying  to  Holland  till 
the  Stuart  tyranny  should  be  overpast,  he  only  returned  in 
the  suite  of  William  of  Orange.  When  this  Archibald  did 
return  to  Lochawe,  it  was  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  he  received 
-  from  William  the  title  of  duke  in  return  for  his  exertions, 
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and  for  a  loyalty  to  the  kin^  on  this  side  of  the  water  which 
his  detractors  represented  as  sometimes  doubtful.  However 
that  may  have  been — and  the  periods  of  anarchy  and  political 
disqiiiet  are  always  times  of  doubtful  morality — he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  abettor  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  With  him. 
however,  closed  the  savage  records  of  Argyll  in  1703,  and 
then  succeeded  the  last  male  heir  of  that  intrepid  race,  the 
famous  Red  John.  Just  twenty-five  years  of  age,  handsome, 
courteous,  sunny-tempered,  valiant,  and  as  yet  unmarried, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  terms  him  ‘  a  sad,  robust  villain ;  ’ 
Pope’s  lines  about  him  are  well  known,  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  called  him  ‘  princely  Argyll,’  only  left  it  to  Lord  Macaulay 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  model  of  every  courtly  grace. 

His  first  step  was  to  restore  to  Argyllshire  the  bodies  of 
the  two  statesmen  which  had  first  been  mutilated  by  the  axe 
of  the  Stuarts  and  then  exposed  to  public  insult  and  dis¬ 
honour.  Their  corpses  had  found  a  temporary  and  charitable 
resting-place  at  Newbattle,  under  the  pious  care  of  that 
Marchioness  of  Lothian  who  was  the  second  daughter  of 
the  murdered  Marquis  Archibald.  From  this  vault  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  laid  by  Ian  Roy  in  a  bier-shaped 
barge  along  with  the  remains  of  his  father,  the  first  duke, 
newly  deceased  at  Newcastle,  on  his  way  down  to  Scotland. 
With  all  due  pomp,  with  dark  green  tartans  fluttering  and 
to  the  wailing  of  the  pipers’  lament,  they  were  floated  down 
the  Clyde.  Vast  crowds  followed  their  progress.  When  they 
reached  Dumbarton  the  excitement  seemed  to  grow  even 
deeper,  for  Niel  Campbell,  the  governor,  the  husband  of  Lady 
Vere  Kerr,  had  their  blood  in  his  veins.  He  turned  out  the 
garrison,  and  Dumbarton’s  drums  beat,  and  all  her  bells 
tolled,  as  the  three  dead  chieftains,  the  MacCailane  Mohr, 
passed  under  the  rocky  walls  of  the  fortress.  In  this  way 
‘  the  Campbells  came  ’  home  to  Kilmun  in  Cowall. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  weird  procession,  in  which  Ian  Roy, 
with  the  fair  face,  had  to  play  the  part  of  chief  mourner,  or  it 
may  have  been  his  miraculous  escape  when,  as  an  infant,  he 
fell  from  the  windows  of  Lennoxlove  on  the  morning  of  his 
grandfather’s  execution  in  Edinburgh,  that  began  for  Duke 
John  the  half  fantastical  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  and 
which  he  still  continues  to  enjoy,  in  Argyllshire.  He  was  said 
to  possess  a  talisman — a  stone  taken  from  an  otter’s  head — 
and,  thanks  to  this  charm,  to  be  bullet-proof.  There  were  men 
who  had  seen  the  French  bullets  rain  off  his  doublet  when  he 
served  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  in  many  other  ways 
he  was  supposed  to  vie  with  Cailean  Rougatch  (singular  or 
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■wonderful  Colin),  one  of  the  founders  of  his  house.  Legends 
were  all  the  more  likely  to  gather  round  him  as  he  was  long 
absent  from  Caisteal  lonaravra,  now  carrying  arms  with 
Marlborough,  now  sent  ambassador  into  Spain,  now  sharing 
the  councils  of  the  King.  The  benefits  which  the  royal  family 
of  Hanover  received  from  him  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  Sheriff 
Muir  and  in  the  Senate,  were  all  too  great  to  be  repaid. 
They  were,  perhaps,  even  too  many  to  be  fully  acknowledged 
by  sovereigns  who  had  been  warned  against  him  and  his  brother. 
Lord  Islay,  as  ‘  children  of  powerful  traitors,’  whom  prudence 
would  fain  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  throne,  but  whom  the 
first  Georges  were  certainly  not  able  to  dispense  with. 
Soaring  above  the  petty  distinctions  of  faction,  Duke  John 
never  made  use  of  power  to  wreak  a  private  grudge.  Not 
only  is  there  no  massacre  of  Glencoe  to  lay  to  his  charge, 
but  he  did  all  he  could  to  soften  the  sufferings  of  the 
attainted  families.  But  the  most  generous  conduct  is  not 
always  that  which  is  the  most  appreciated.  He  was  not 
popular  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  if  he  was  often  in 
office  he  was  often  out  of  it,  and  after  the  Porteus  mob  he  was 
certainly  in  disgrace  with  Queen  Caroline.  The  threads  of 
many  intrigues  were  held  by  that  queen  consort.  Convinced 
that  Argyll,  who  had  the  power  to  become  dangerous,  was 
unfriendly  to  herself,  she  returned  the  feeling  with  interest, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  her  displeasure 
rendered  the  harness  of  public  life  wearisome  to  this  great 
servant  of  the  Crown.  The  Chevalier  St.  George  tried  to 
work  on  his  vexation;  the  hostile  next  accused  him  of 
treachery,  while  his  admirers  declared  that  it  was  his  modera¬ 
tion  and  humanity  that  had  made  him  unacceptable  to  the 
Queen.  Burton,  the  latest  and  the  best  of  Scottish  historians, 
says,  in  speaking  of  his  disgrace,  that  ‘  its  immediate  cause 
‘  is  not  and  may,  perhaps,  never  be  known.’  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  resigned  office.  It  is  time  to  hear  what  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  has  to  say  of  the  lares  and  penates  to  which 
he  retired. 

‘  The  Duke  was  twice  married,  from  which  it  might  be  erroneously 
inferred  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  women ;  but  the  contrary  was 
the  fact.  He  had  been  married  very  young  to  a  rich  citizen  whom  he 
hated  !  They  parted  quickly,  and  the  little  acquaintance  he  could  be 
said  to  have  had  with  women  since  was  confined  to  the  followers  of  a 
camp.  In  a  word,  he  believed  scarcely  any  woman  truly  virtuous,  but 
held  it  certain  that  none  could  be  so  who  had  the  slightest  shut  of 
mental  endowments,  natural  or  acquired.’ 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
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admiration  which  the  great  duke,  virtually  a  widower,  if 
not  one  in  reality,  excited  in  the  breast  of  Mistress  Jenny 
Warburton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour. 

‘No  man  can  help  being  a  little  flattered  by  the  sincere,  involuntary 
preference  of  almost  any  young  woman.  One  conversation  gave  birth 
to ‘others;  these  led  to  visits,  the  visits  grew  frequent,  grew  daily, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  attachment  to  her  became  notorious,  and  was 
as  passionate  as  extraordinary.  But,  what  was  remarkable  and  a  proof 
that  the  world  can  sometimes  be  just,  it  raised  no  scandalous  reports  to 
her  prejudice.  The  town,  the  Court,  nay,  the  sister  maids  of  honour, 
watchful  spies  upon  all  that  passed,  bore  witness  to  its  perfect  inno¬ 
cence,  and  pronounced  her  character  unimpeachable,  .  .  .  But  in  less 
than  two  years  after  died  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  his  separated  wife, 
who  had  long  been  a  languishing  invalid,  hopeless  of  recovery.  A 
fever  of  gossiping  instantly  ran  through  the  Court.  “  What  would 
happen  ?  Would  the  Duke  verily  and  indeed  marry  Jenny  Warburton, 
or  would  he,  now  come  to  his  senses,  make  her  his  best  bow,  and  seek 
out  a  more  advantasreous  match  elsewhere  ?  ”  for  he  was  held  to  be 
rather  t  o  fond  of  monej’,  and  Jenny  had  not  twenty  pence  portion. 
When  Queen  Caroline,  then  only  Princess  of  Wales,  heard  the  news, 
the  feeling  of  one  woman  for  another  made  her  say  to  Lady  Suffolk, 
“  How  I  pity  that  poor  Warburton  !  Her  agitation  must  be  cruel, 
and  she  must  so  dread  being  in  public,  where  everybody  will  be 
whispering  and  every  eye  watching  her  looks !  Go  and  tell  her  I 
excuse  her  from  attendance ;  she  need  not  wait  to-day,  nor  indeed  till 
all  tills  tattle  has  subsided.”  Mrs.  Howard  hastened  with  the  good- 
natured  message,  but  instead  of  relieving  the  person  pitied,  whom  she 
found  sitting  stitching  with  the  greatest  composure,  it  only  made 
her  slave.  “  Not  wait  to-day  7  Why  must  not  I  wait?  What’s  the 
matter  7  Is  the  Princess  angry  with  me  7  Have  I  done  anything  7  ” 
“  Done !  bless  us,  no !  My  dear  Mistress  Warburton,  it  is  her  Koyal  High¬ 
ness’s  kind  consideration  for  you.  She  concludes  you  cannot  like  to  wait. 
She  is  afraid  of  your  being  distressed.”  “  Dear  !  I  always  like  waiting 
exceedingly,  and  I  ain’t  in  distress.  Who  told  her  I  was  7  ”  “  Oh  ! 

she  is  sure  it  must  overpower  you.  You  will  never  be  able  to  stand 
it.”  “  Not  able  to  stand  7  Why,  does  she  think  me  sick  7  Pray  tell 
her  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and  perfectly  able  to  stand. 
It  is  the  oddest  fancy  to  have  come  into  her  head  ;  ”  and  back  went 
Mrs.  Howard,  laughing,  to  make  the  Princess  quite  easy  about  the 
agitation  and  sensibilities  of  poor  Mistress  Warburton.  Not  so  cool 
was  the  other  party  concerned.  He  flew  to  her  with  ardour,  wanted  to 
omit  the  form  of  mourning  for  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  long  ceased 
to  think  himself  connected,  and  urged  her  to  let  their  hands  be  joined 
without  delay.  This  she  peremptorily  refused,  though,  as  it  appeared, 
rather  from  a  whimsical  kind  of  super.-<tition  than  from  any  sentimental 
nicety.  “  No,  indeed,  she  would  not  marry  a  man  who  had  a  wife 
above  ground,  not  she  I  ”  and  all  his  arguments  and  entreaties  being 
answered  only  with  the  same  words  I^ing  repeated  over  and  over 
jigain,  ]i3  wi^B  forced  to  relinquish  his  design.  In  six  months’  time,  when 
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the  decent  ceremonial  had  been  observed,  and  the  first  wife  naight  be 
presumed  quite  sale  in  her  grave,  their  union  took  place.  Marriage,  you 
know,  is  an  eminent  breaker  of  spells,  and  time  is  another ;  yet,  palpably 
bewitched  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was,  neither  could  accomplish  his 
disenchantment.  To  say  he  proved  an  excellent  husband  would  be 
speaking  poorly  ;  he  remained  throughout  life  a  faithful,  doting, 
adoring  lover.  .  .  .  This  uncommon  passion  stood  the  test  of  what  in 
many  cases  has  poisoned  matrimonial  comfort,  of  a  disappointment  too 
apt  to  put  men  unreasonably  out  of  humour  with  their  wives.  With¬ 
out  undervaluing  women  as  much  as  he  did,  it  was  natural  that  the 
head  of  so  great  a  family  should  long  for  a  son,  and  he  longed  most 
inordinately,  while,  as  if  to  tantalise  him,  daughter  perversely  followed 
daughter,  to  the  number  of  five  (one  dying  a  child),  and  his  hopes, 
often  renewed,  regularly  ended  in  fresh  mortification,  none  the  less  bitter 
because  Lord  Islay  was  his  presumptive  heir.  The  brothers  frequently 
disagreed  about  politics,  and  usually  about  everything  else,  and  some¬ 
times  were  on  a  foot  of  intimacy,  at  others  not  upon  speaking  terms. 
At  best  there  was  that  direct  fundamental  difference  in  their  natures 
which  will  rarely  allow  the  nearest,  and  even  the  kindest,  relations  to 
be  partial  and  sympathising  friends.  .  .  .’ 

To  resume  the  narrative  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  went 
out  of  office,  we  see  him,  as  Lady  Louisa  describes  him,  with 
his  lot  cast,  his  career  nearly  closed,  all  his  daughters  except 
Lady  Mary  grown  up,  and  his  own  circle  past  all  chance  of 
improvement. 

‘  My  mother  said  it  was  absolutely  grievous  and  provoking  to  behold 
the  society,  if  society  it  could  be  call^,  of  that  house — the  spirit  of 
dulness  predominating,  the  toad-eaters,  the  prosers,  the  chatterboxes, 
the  old  housewives  and  housekeepers  surrounding  a  man  not  only  so 
eminent,  but  so  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  who,  with  a  tone  and  manner 
that  would  have  made  nonsense  pleasing,  had  such  a  variety  of  inte¬ 
resting  conversation.  But  those  that,  like  herself,  were  capable  of 
tasting  it  seldom  got  leave  to  enjoy  it  for  five  minutes  in  peace. 
Either  his  Jane  came  up  and  took  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  without 
ceremony,  or  else  the  clack  of  her  tea-table  arose,  and  some  tale  of 
scandal,  or  history  of  a  game  of  quadrille,  or  dissertation  about  buying 
dishclouts  drowned  his  harmonious  voice,  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge 
in  a  corner  with  one  of  his  military  or  political  followers.  .  .  .  The 
daughters,  being  daughters,  of  the  useless  and  mischievous  sex,  their 
birth  a  calamity,  themselves  an  encumbrance,  were  unfortunately 
classed  among  the  trifles  left  to  her  sole  superintendence,  their  father 
interfering  only  with  a  negative  so  curious  and  characteristic  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  pass  it  over.  He  forbade  their  learning  French, 
because  one  language  was  enough  for  a  woman  to  talk  in,  and  the 
Duche.ss,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  it,  had  not  the  least  mind  to 
dispute  the  position,  as  what  they  should  be  taught  was  a  question 
wholly  beneath  his  attention,  and,  as  she  was  convinced  by  her  own 
experience  and  example  that  most  other  branches  of  education  were 
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equally  needless  with  foreign  tongues,  the  young  ladies  learned  writing 
and  accounts  from  the  steward,  and  needlework  from  a  governess  very 
little  superior  to  the  housekeeper.  “  For,  after  all,”  reasoned  the 
mother,  “  if  you  had  a  pack  of  girls,  if  you  were  so  unlucky,  what  on 
earth  could  you  do  but  find  husbands  to  take  them  off  your  hands  ? 
Well,  then,  she  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  she  never  was  taught  that; 
and,  pray,  had  not  she  married  ?  Aye,  and  married  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
too  !  ”  No  wonder  she  thought  the  argument  conclusive.  .  .  . 

‘  At  Sudbrook  the  nursery  was  a  small  house  built  on  purpose  for 
them,  and  called  the  “  Young  Ladies’  House.”  Here  they  did  what 
they  pleased  ;  nobody  cared ;  and  they  romped  as  much  as  they  pleased 
with  my  father  and  uncle  when  the  Eton  holidays  added  them  to  the 
party.  If  Time  would  but  have  stood  still,  this  order  of  things  would 
have  lasted  for  ever  unchanged  ;  but  he  has  a  trick  of  moving  onwards. 
The  children  grew  up,  as  all  children  do,  and  the  parents,  though  sur¬ 
prised  at  it,  as  most  parents  are,  could  no  longer  exclude  them  from 
their  society.  .  ,  Lady  Caroline,  the  eldest  child,  and  in  some  sort 

the  heiress  (for  the  Duke  meant  to  make  her  a  son  by  giving  her  his 
English  estates),  was  presented  at  Court,  and  her  sisters  were  admitted 
into  the  parlour,  where  for  some  time  fear  of  their  father  kept  them  in 
silence  and  decorum.  Lady  Mary  excepted,  who  was  too  young  (being 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  he  died)  and  had  too  much  of  the 
Tollemache  blood  to  be  afraid  of  anybody.  Her  fearless  prattle  enter¬ 
tained  him,  and  she  grew  a  favourite,  to  the  great  detriment  of  her 
future  disposition. 

‘I  have  repeatedly  heard  my  father  impute  the  ungovernable 
violence  of  Lady  Mary’s  temper  in  after  life  to  his  uncle’s  injudicious 
rindulgence  of  her  at  the  period  when  she  was  just  old  enough  to  know 
she  ought  to  overcome  her  passions,  and  yet  young  enough  to  have 
resisted  them  with  some  success.  Not  indulgence  alone  ;  for,  exactly  as 
;^ou  have  seen  a  schoolboy  teach  his  pony  to  lash  out,  and  his  cur  to 
snap  at  people’s  fingers,  the  Duke  took  delight  to  put  her  in  a  fury, 
crying,  “  Look,  look  at  Mary,”  when  she  flew  like  a  little  tigress, 
.screaming,  scratching,  and  tearing;  then,  after  laughing  heartily,  he 
would  finish  the  improving  lesson  by  coaxing  her  with  sugar  plums 
to  kiss  and  be  friends.  The  timid  reserve  of  the  elder  ladies  did  not 
last  long.  Lord  Strafford,  a  very  young  man  of  large  fortune,  happen¬ 
ing  to  dine  at  their  father’s  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  second.  Lady  Anne,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  asked  her  in  marriage.  After  she  was  disposed  of  all  restric¬ 
tions  seemed  to  cease,  all  bounds  were  broken  down  :  the  others  freely 
exalted  the  discordant  voices  which  they  all  inherited  from  their 

•  mother,  and  they  became  the  most  noisy,  hoydening  girls  in  London.’ 

•  Lady  Strafford  must  certainly  have  been  beautiful  in  her 
girlhood,  and  the  portrait  of  Lady  Caroline  bears  witness 
to  her  charms.  She  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  above 
all  fortunate  in  her  husband.  Her  marriage  is  interesting 
,  because  it  is  the  only  alliance  ever  made  between  the  Scotts 

•  and  the  Campbells.  Lady  Dalkeith  inherited  considerable 
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property,  including  the  Caroline  Park,  near  Edinburgh, 
which  still  perpetuates  her  name,  though  it  has  now  ceased 
to  be  inhabited  by  any  member  of  the  Scott  family  and  has  been 
turned  into  an  ink  factory.  As  a  mark  of  favour  the  title 
of  Baroness  Greenwich  was  given  to  her.  Lord  Dalkeith 
died  after  seven  years  of  marriage,  and  left  her  with  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  These  descendants  were,  in  truth, 
the  heirs-general  of  the  dukedom  of  Ian  Eoy,  and  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  dukedom  of  Argyll  is  a  male 
entail  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  would  now  be  rulihg  at 
Inverary,  and  free  to  add  one  more  ducal  coronet  to  those 
which  they  already  possess. 

‘  Lady  Betty,  the  third  daughter,  married  her  cousin,  and  their  niece 
says  of  them  that  their  steady,  cordial,  and  perfect  union  was  a  sight 
beautifnl  to  behold.  Lady  Betty  Mackenzie’s  figure,  though  too  thin, 
passed  for  fine  in  her  youth.  Her  face  was  even  then  plain,  but  not 
yet  seamed  and  disfigured,  as  we  saw  it,  by  the  confluent  small-pox. 
The  older  she  grew  the  stronger  those  who  had  known  her  mother 
thought  the  resemblance  between  them  in  features,  manner,  and  mind. 
Like  the  Duchess,  she  was  honest,  upright,  well-meaning,  and  good- 
natured  ;  like  her,  ill-bred,  positive,  and  anything  but  wise.  She 
did  not,  however,  inherit  her  Grace’s  insensibility  :  there  they  were 
very  dissimilar,  for  Lady  Betty  had  a  warm  heart,  and  most  as¬ 
suredly  the  power  of  loving.  We  now  come  to  that  extraordinary 
person  Lady  Mary  Coke,  a  study  for  observers  of  human  character, 
as  a  rare  plant  or  animal  would  be  for  a  naturalist.  Her  beauty 
had  not  been  undisputed,  like  Lady  Strafford’s ;  some  allowed,  some 
denied  it,  the  dissenters  declaring  her  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
white  cat — a  creature  to  which  her  dead  whiteness  of  skin,  unshaded 
by  eyebrows,  and  the  fierceness  of  her  eyes  did  give  her  a  great 
resemblance.  To  make  amends  there  were  fine  teeth,  an  agreeable 
smile,  a  handsome  neck,  well-.shaped  arms,  and  a  majestic  figure. 
She  had  the  reputation  of  cleverness  when  young.  ...  In  informa¬ 
tion  she  greatly  surpassed  her  sisters,  having  a  turn  for  reading,  and 
for  reading  of  a  solid  kind — history  and  State  papers,  in  which  she 
was  well  versed  so  far  as  related  to  England.  But  she  bad  not  a 
grain  of  taste  for  any  work  of  genius.  .  .  .  Conversant  with  the 
driest  matter  of  fact  alone,  she  contrived  to  apply  it  to  the  increase 
of  her  own  self-importance,  and  heated  her  brains  with  history  as 
others  have  done  with  romances.  .  .  .  Nothing  ever  happened  to 
her  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary  lives,  not  to  mention  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  behaviour  of  most  men,  women,  and  children  that  she  had 
anything  to  do  with.  She  could  not  be  caught  in  a  shower  but  it 
was  such  rain  as  never  before  fell  from  the  skies.  The  dry  rot 
that  broke  out  in  her  house  was  totally  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  dry  rot  in  the  house  of  her  neighbours,  and,  in  case  of  a  cold  or 
sore  throat,  woe  to  the  apothecary  who  ventured  to  quicken  her  pulse 
and  excite  her  ire  by  tendering  that  established  consolation,  “  It's 
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going  about,  ma'am,  I  assure  you.  I  suppose  I  have  now  twenty 
patients  with  just  the  same  symptoms  as  your  Ladyship's,"  ibr  all  her 
disorders  were  something  nobody  else  could  judge  of  or  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  I  once  heard  her  literally  talk  of  the  exquisite  pain  which  she 
suffered  from  pricking  her  finger.’ 

The  marriage  of  such  a  heroine  could  be  no  common 
matter.  Unfortunately  for  her  the  Duke,  after  a  long 
paralytic  illness  which  affected  his  nerves,  had  been  carried 
off  twelve  months  after  the  marriage  of  L^y  Dalkeith,  and 
when  Mary,  his  youngest  child  (with  a  portion  of  20,000i.), 
was  not  yet  settled  in  life.  The  Duchess  of  Argyll,  though 
originally  averse  to  the  connexion,  listened  to  Lord  Coke’s 
proposals  of  marriage,  and  Lady  Mary  brought  the  rather 
prolonged  negotiations  to  a  close  by  saying  she  liked  him. 
The  Duchess  then  began  to  persuade  herself  that  she  also 
liked  him  vei*y  much.  ‘  He  appears  to  me  to  have  a  very  good 
‘  understanding,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and,  I  think,  a 
‘  very  sweet  disposition.  That  of  his  play,  to  be  sure,  was 
‘  entirely  owing  to  his  father.*  Thus  she  reassured  one 
of  her  married  daughters.  The  Duchess  further  consulted 
her  brother-in-law.  Lord  Islay,  who  shared  her  opinion 
as  far  as  Lord  Leicester  was  concerned,  adding  that  he 
was  a  man  to  be  much  on  one’s  guard  with.  Lady 
Strafford,  while  writing  to  the  bride,  says  of  Lord  Leicester 
that  ‘  his  ill-breeding  would  make  disputes  run  very  high. 
‘Indeed,  she  wished  Lady  Mary  a  better  father-in-law.’ 
Perhaps  she  also  wished  her  a  better  husband,  for  she  says  a 
good  deal  about  a  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  O’Brien,  afterwards 
Lord  Thomond,  who  was  either  a  suitor  or  else  had  been 
suggested  as  a  possible  match  for  her  youngest  sister.  The 
engagement  to  Lord  Coke,  however,  went  on,  the  more  so 
that  Lady  Leicester,  as  the  Duchess  averred,  had  ‘  sett  her 
‘  Heart  and  Sole  upon  this  marryage  for  her  Son^  and  is 
‘  frightened  out  of  her  witts  least  anything  should  happen  to 
‘  put  a  stop  to  ittf  Plainly  the  misery  of  a  granted  prayer 
was  to  be  in  store  for  all  concerned  in  this  young  lady’s 
bridal.  The  denouement  was  hastened  by  Lady  Mary’s  incor¬ 
rigible  caprices.  Her  engagement  unluckily  lasted  over  many 
months — months  full  of  import  to  England  and  to  London, 
for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  distress^  and  divided  society, 
but  months  during  which  this  perverse  girl  found  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  irritate  her  betrothed.  Irrevocable 
mischief  was  done,  though  the  marriage  was  not  broken  off — 
perhaps  because  other  suitors  might  secure  a  girl  whom  Lord 
Coke’s  family  thought  a  good  match  for  him,  but  Lady  Mary 
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treated  with  ineffable  disdain  a  man  as  proud  as  herself, 
and  one  whose  sense  of  broad  humour  suggested  to  him  how 
to  punish  her  for  her  contemptuous  usage  of  him.  They  were 
married  in  1747 ;  but  Lord  Coke’s  acquaintance  with  his 
fair-haired  and  high-born  bride  went  no  further  than  the 
ceremony  performed  in  church  before  a  circle  of  admiring 
and  perhaps  rather  anxious  friends.  To  pay  off  the  long 
score  of  her  insolence  he  left  the  lady  to  her  virgin  reflec¬ 
tions.  Lady  Mary  had  a  mania  for  everything  that  was 
singular,  but  here  was  a  singularity  that  made  her  the  talk 
of  the  town.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  experience  all  the  fury 
of  *  a  woman  scorned ;  ’  and,  as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  puts  it, 
this  happy  pair  went  on  thenceforward  in  a  way  suited  to 
their  promising  outset. 

‘  Lord  Coke  immediately  resumed  his  former  habits  of  gaming  and 
drinking,  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking  her  father’s  memory,  ridi¬ 
culing  her  mother,  dis|)araging  the  name  of  Campbell,  and  slyly 
throwing  out  whatever  else  could  irritate  her  most.  You  will  enquire 
how  she  bore  such  treatment?  Why,  her  lawyers  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion.  They  set  forth  that  she  ever  comported  herself  in  a  courteous  and 
obliging  manner;  she,  they  said  (Lady  Mary),  being  of  a  “sober, 

“  modest,  chaste,  and  virtuous  disposition,”  which  perforce  reminds 
one  of  the  meek  spirit  ascribed  to  Humphry  Iloen’s  wife  (Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough)  in  Arbuthnot’s  “  History  of  John  Bull.” 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  said  Lady  Mary’s  teeth  and  claws 
were  not  yet  already  grown ;  besides,  people  who,  like  her,  fairly  love 
a  grievance  always  support  real  evils  better  than  those  fabricated  by 
their  own  imagination.  As  heroic  sufferers  they  are  in  their  proper 
element ;  it  is  exactly  the  character  they  aspire  to  exhibit,  and  so  it 
inspires  them  with  a  sort  of  self-satisfaction  calculated  to  produce 
apparent  equanimity.’ 

During  the  first  months  of  this  ill-starred  marriage  Lord 
and  Lady  Leicester  sided  with  the  bride,  but  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  make  Lady  Mary  forgive  the  past 
Lord  Leicester,  whose  heart  was  set  on  having  heirs  to  his 
title  and  estates,  became  her  determined  enemy.  It  used  to 
be  said  of  her  that  she  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  being 
an  amazon,  a  martyr,  or  a  tragedy  queen,  but  from  the  turn 
which  her  affairs  had  taken  she  really  was  to  be  pitied. 
The  brutality  of  father  and  son  could  not  be  exaggerated. 
She  was  hurried  from  one  place  to  another,  and  a  duel  was 
fought  about  her  with  a  Mr.  Bellenden.  Then  skirmishes 
grew  into  pitched  battles.  The  relations  on  both  sides 
formed  into  factions,  and  when  Lady  Mary,  pleading  ill- 
usage,  shut  herself  up  for  months,  the  Leicesters  demanded 
her  keys,  opened  her  letters,  and  forbade  the  servants  to  > 
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admit  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  or  any  member  of  her  family. 
At  last  Lady  Mary  swore  the  peace  against  her  husband,  and 
instituted  a  suit  for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  his  cruel 
usage.  The  notoriety  which  Lady  Mary  loved  was  now  hers. 
Horace  Walpole  made  very  merry  over  a  ‘lawsuit’  which 
disclosed  secrets  in  high  life  so  well  fitted  to  amuse  him, 
but  after  ‘  hearing  the  history  of  Lord  Coke  three  thousand 
‘  different  ways  ’  he  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  old  ladies 
who  went  to  the  trial  could  not  fail  to  have  their  grey  hairs 
brought  witli  shame  to  the  grave.  Her  side  loudly  spoke 
of  Campbell  beauty  and  Campbell  goodness.  Yet,  although 
reduced  to  living  in  a  garret,  the  wife  seems  to  have 
found  it  difficult  to  prove  that  her  husband  had  ever  over¬ 
stepped  his  lawful  authority,  except  in  the  single  instance 
when  he  had  denied  her  mother  the  permission  of  visiting 
her.  The  case  broke  down,  because  the  plaintiff  mistook ' 
assertions  for  arguments.  Then  Lord  Hartington  appeared 
as  a  mediator ;  terms  were  finally  agreed  on,  and  Lady  Mary 
continued  for  three  years  to  lead  a  life  of  great  retirement 
at  Sudbrook.  Lord  Coke’s  death  alone  brought  this  sad 
state  of  matters  to  an  end.  It  had  been  one  of  humiliation 
and  fear  to  Duke  John’s  high-spirited  daughter,  and  Horace 
Walpole’s  comment  upon  the  whole  affair,  with  its  regret- 
able  publicity,  might  not  inaptly  serve  as  Lord  Coke’s 
epitaph,  ‘  I  think,  if  possible,  we  brutalise  more  and  more.’ 

Lady  Mary  wore  mourning  and  abstained  from  amuse¬ 
ments  for  a  time,  and  this  ‘decent  behaviour,’  as  Lady 
Louisa  terms  it,  was  greatly  to  her  credit,  and  seems  to  have 
done  much  to  establish  her  in  the  good  opinion  of  Princess 
Amelia. 

She  was  only  six-and-twenty,  and  accordingly  before 
many  summers  were  over  her  head  plans  of  marriage  were 
formed  for  her  between  young  Jack  Campbell  of  Mamore, 
the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Argyll,  and  even  with  the 
notorious  Lord  March,  so  well  known  as  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  latter  plan  have  never  been  under¬ 
stood,  as  Lord  March  was  the  last  man  in  England  to  be 
taken  for  a  marrying  man.  Assuredly  had  Lady  Mary  Coke 
become  his  wife  society  would  have  again  become  convulsed 
about  her,  and  again  have  had  its  grey  hairs  brought  with 
sorrow  to  die  grave.  Lady  Mary  Coke’s  real  object  was  to 
connect  herself  with  the  Court,  and  this  she  first  managed 
through  her  acquaintance  with  Lady  Yarmouth.  Public  life 
in  England,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  opening  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  had  sunk  to  a  low  level  of  morality,  but 
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the  new  dynasty  had  to  he  supported,  and  Lady  Mary,- 
having  convinced  herself  of  a  private  man-iage  between  the' 
King  and  Lady  Yarmouth,  struck  up  with  the  latter  a  violent 
and,  it  must  be  added,  a  lasting  friendship,  and  one  which 
was  useful  to  herself  by  giving  her  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Koyal  Family  in  all  its  branches.  It  was  not  perfectly 
easy  for  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwiclx* 
to  enter  at  once  into  favour  at  Court.  When  her  father  left* 
office  it  had  been  under  the  suspicion  of  fomenting  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  heir 
apparent  disliked  his  parents,  especially  the  Queen,  and  the 
party  of  his  friends  does  seem  to  have  obtained  numerous 
recruits  in  the  Argyll  family.  Of  the  sisters  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  one  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Mary  had 
become  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassel,  while  Louisa  was  to  be¬ 
come  Queen  of  Denmark.  There  remained  Caroline  (always 
suspected  of  being  in  love  with  Lord  Hervey)  and  Amelia, 
the  politician  of  the  group.  The  Queen  had  died-  in  ]  737, 
so  that  the  influence  to  be  gained  by  this  princess  was  con¬ 
siderable.  She  sided  with  her  brother  I’ather  than  with 
the  King,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  owing  the  really  im¬ 
portant  part  which  the  princess  played  in  the  circle  where 
Lady  Mary  Coke  obtained  a  footing. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
coldly  looked  upon  by  his  royal  father  he  in  his  turn  snubbed 
his  eldest  son,  and  seemed  blind  to  those  qualities  of  real 
good  sense,  innate  rectitude,  and  genuine  manliness  to  be 
found  in  the  prince  Avhom  Britain  afterwards  learnt  to  revere 
as  George  III. 

‘  If  the  eldest  ever  faltered  out  an  opinion,  it  was  passed  by  unno¬ 
ticed,  sometimes  knocked  down  at  once  with,  “  Do  hold  your  tongue, 
George;  don’t  talk  like  a  fool.’  .  .  .  Some  distinguished  foreigner 
praised  this  young  prince.  “  Aye,”  replied  the  Prince  of  Wales  coldly, 
“  yes,  George  is  a  good  hoy,  hut  Edward  has  something  in  him,  I  assure 
you.  Edward  will  be  somebody;  you  will  hear  of  it  one  of  these  days.’l 
The  Princess  Amelia  did  not  share  this  opinion,  and  was  wont  to 
describe  her  younger  nephews  as  the  be.st-humoured  assses  that  ever 
were  born,  and  as  Tar  as  the  Duke  of  York  was  concerned  he  proved 
void  alike  of  steadiness  and  principle.  lie  got  the  better,’  adds 
Lady  Louisa,  ‘  of  that  respect  which  daily  familiarity  with  royalty  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  had  not  worn  away.  He  was  the  first  of  hi.s 
race  who  began  the  good  work  of  demolishing  it,  by  running  about 
giddily  with  all  sorts  of  people  (of  course  principally  the  worst)  until 
Ids  frolics  won  the  public  attention.’  ^ 

Poor,  foolish  young  fellow !  he  was  only  twenty,  but  he 
attracted  Lady  Mary  Coke’s  attention,  though  she  was  thirty* 
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two  years  of  age,  a  disparity  that  must,  says  Lady  Louisa, 

*  spoil  a  romance,  but  which  in  real  life  spoils  nothing ;  on  the 

*  contrary,  gives  a  zest  and  a  spirit  to  flirtation  by  gratifying 

*  the  vanity  of  both  parties,’  The  flirtation  once  begun. 
Lady  Mary  took  care  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  strict 
propriety.  She  was  just  in  the  noon  of  life,  ‘those  golden 
‘  days  when  the  mind  ripens  ere  the  form  decays,’  and  it 
must  have  required  a  sincere  passion  for  royalty  to  make 
her  attach  herself  to  this  very  insignificant  young  man. 
Her  relations  watched  the  play  and  by-play  of  their  unequal 
friendship  with  mixed  feelings  of  amusement  and  jealousy, 
till  the  Prince  himself  began  to  quiz  her,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick  began  to  make  jokes  about  ‘  her  sister  Mary.’ 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  supposition  arose 
that  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  were  secretly 
married.  Her  eldest  sister,  Caroline,  either  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  in  this  alliance,  but  there  is  not  a  scrap 
of  paper  tending  to  prove  a  promise  or  a  tie  between  them, 
however  obscure.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  which  happened  at  Monaco  in  1767,  that 
Lady  Mary  signed  ‘  Mary,’  and  gave  herself  some  of  the  airs 
of  a  royal  widow.  George  Selwyn  and  her  cousins  naturally 
made  sport  of  all  this,  but  to  the  poor  lady  herself  it  was 
far  from  being  a  matter  for  laughter.  She  missed  the  Duke  of 
York  out  of  her  life — perhaps  out  of  her  calculations,  because 
the  marriage  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  with  a  subject  was  not 
then  the  thorny  matter  which  it  became  after  the  passing  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  To  no  less  a  personage  than  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  had  Lady  Diana  Spencer  and 
her  dowry  of  100,000^.  been  proposed.  Princess  Amelia  had 
had  a  flirtation  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  there  were 
over-well-informed  persons  who  held  that  she  was  privately 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  from  all  of  which  materials, 
as  well  as  from  the  marriages  of  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester,  Ian  Roy’s  daughter  might  easily  have  built 
herself  a  city  in  the  clouds.  Dead  men  at  all  events  can 
neither  tell  tales  nor  contradict  them ;  so  she  hugged  her 
sorrows  and  went  softly.  No  one  pitied  her,  and  even 
Horace  Walpole,  ‘  the  poet  of  her  praise,’  as  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  calls  him,  described  her  thus : — 

‘  Though  she  is  so  greatly  born  she  has  a  frenzy  for  royalty,  and 
will  fall  in  love,  and  at  the  feet,  of  the  grand  duke  and  duchess,  e.spe- 
cially  of  the  former.  .  .  .  However,  bating  this  madness — and  every 
English  person  must  have  their  madness — Lady  Mary  has  a  thousand 
virtues  and  good  qualities.  I  have  often  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  her 
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weakness,  but  as  she  is  very  serious  she  was  so  in  that,  and  if  all  the 
Sovereigns  in  Europe  combined  to  slight  her  she  would  still  put  her 
trust  in  the  next  generation  of  princes.  Her  heart  is  excellent,  and  she 
deserves  and  would  become  a  crown,  and  that  is  the  best  of  all  excuses 
for  desiring  one.’ 

As  Lady  Mary’s  diaries  were  kept  for  the  amusement  of 
her  sisters,  they  are  naturally  full  of  domestic  details  as  well 
as  of  the  births,  deaths,  weddings,  foibles,  and  card  parties 
of  her  neighbours.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  even  to 
point  out,  far  less  quote,  the  many  passages  which  are  in¬ 
teresting  because  they  show  the  making  of  social  history  in 
England.  Though  she  wrote  so  freely  to  her  sisters.  Lady 
Mary  often  complained  of  their  indiscretion  in  repeating  the 
pieces  of  information  which  she  supplied.  Horace  Walpole 
termed  Lady  Greenwich  ‘  that  shrill  Morning  Post ;  ’  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  family  loved  gossip,  while  Lady  Mary 
alone  of  the  party  gave  any  time  to  reading  or  took  any 
interest  in  politics. 

‘  When  I  came  home  a  servant  of  IVIr.  "Walpole’s  brought  me  the 
book  he  has  just  published,  “  Historical  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
“  King  Richard  III.”  I  am  quite  happy  to  have  it  to  carry  into  the 
country  with  me.  ...  I  made  Lady  Frances  a  present  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester’s  (Hoadly)  book  on  the  Sacrament,  finding,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  nobody  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  her.  .  .  .’ 

Sometimes  Lady  Mary  expresses  weariness  of  the  ‘  fine 
‘  world,’  but  she  was  much  disgusted  when  the  breath  of  the 
coming  democracy  met  her. 

‘  I  found  Princess  Amelia  much  surprised  at  its  being  said  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  likely  to  be  chose  (March  1768).  At  the  usual  hour  I  went 
to  the  Opera,  when  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  arrested  for 
a  thousand  pounds,  but  that  the  debt  bad  been  immediately  paid.  He 
seems  to  have  some  very  good  friends,  and  people  don’t  scruple  to  say 
that  Lord  Temple  is  one.  ...  I  dined  at  home  and  went  to  Mrs. 
Campbell,  where  I  heard  that  bir.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Cook  had  been 
returned,  and  Sir  William  Proctor  thrown  out.  Mr.  AVilkes  carried  it  by 
a  majority  of  500  votes.  .  .  .  Iiady  Betty  gave  us  the  account  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Bute  being  kept  up  all  night  by  the  outrageous  behaviour  of 
the  mob.  ...  As  I  returned  home  the  town  was  a  fine  sight.  Every 
house  was  lighted,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  on  the  greatest 
occasions  so  fine  an  illumination.  I  mett  with  a  woman  in  Piccadilly 
that  was  rather  uncivil.  As  I  came  by  she  was  crying  out,  “  Wilkes 
and  liberty  I  ”  and  my  servants  making  no  answer  she  gave  such 
a  blow  to  my  chair  that  she  had  very  near  overset  it,  and  then  said, 
“Why  did  you  not  say  who  you  was  for?  ”...  Lord  Ligonier  told 
me  he  heard  the  mob  had  been  very  outrageous  at  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton's  the  night  before :  broke  down  the  gates  of  the  court,  and 
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demolished  all  the  windows,  probably  because  she  would  not  light  her 
house.  ...  At  the  usual  time  I  went  to  the  Princess  Amelia.  Her 
Eoyal  Highness  talked  a  good  deal  of  the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  said 
she.  wished  it  might  end  where  it  was.  The  Princess  had  gone  to 
Lady  Holdernesse  on  Monday  evening,  and  finding  she  was  going  to 
Mrs.  Harris’,  said  she  would  go  with  her,  and  accordingly  they  set  out, 
but  meeting  with  the  mob  the  coach  was  stopped,  and  they  W’ere 
desired  to  declare  for  Wilkes  before  they  were  suffered  to  proceed  ; 
but  as  none  of  the  Princess’s  servants  were  behind  the  coach  she  was 
not  known.  Api'illl.  I  went  to  an  auction,  where  I  met  Lord  Byron, 
who  told  me  his  niece  Lady  Frances  Howard  was  to  be  married 
Thursday  or  Friday,  and  that  he  was  then  going  to  Lady  Carlisle  to 
enquire  which  of  the  days  had  been  fixed  on.  .  .  .  After  going  to  some 
shops  I  waited  on  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  She  was  not  qtiite 
dressed,  and  made  me  wait  some  little  time,  for  which  she  begged 
a  thousand  pardons,  but  said  she  had  some  excuse,  being  very  much 
surprised  in  the  morning  with  a  note  to  inform  her  that  a  whole  family 
of  the  name  of  Percy  were  just  arrived  from  France  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
The  story  is  this :  You  must  have  heard,  I  believe,  that  when  her 
Grace  was  at  Paris,  being  told  of  a  page  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco’s, 
whose  name  was  Percy,  she  sent  him  500/.,  and  at  the  same  time 
enquired  whether  there  was  any  more  of  his  family  in  France,  and 
was  told  there  were  several  branches  of  the  Percy  family  in  Normandy. 
Upon  which  the  Duchess  said,  “  One  day  or  other  I  will  certainly 
visit  my  cousins  in  Normandy.”  All  this  I  had  from  her,  to  which 
she  added,  “  But,  behold,  my  good  cousins  would  not  wait,  but  are 
come  to  visit  me,  and  at  a  most  inconvenient  time,  as  I  am  going 
abroad.  1  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  carry  them  back  with 
me,  but  in  the  meantime  I  found  myself  obliged  to  send  and  take 
them  a  lodging,  and  invited  them  to  dinner.”  *  Friday.  I  did  not 
stay  long  at  St.  James’,  and  ibund  at  Lord  Hertford’s  Mr.  Walpole, 
looking  perfectly  well,  notwithstanding  his  fit  of  the  gout.  .  .  .  What  do 
you  say  to  the  rebellion  at  Eton  ?  .  .  .  Lady  Betty  called  on  me,  but  I 
don’t  recollect  she  told  me  any  news,  e.xcepting  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  sat  the  night  before  till  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Mr.  Seymour  had 
made  a  motion  to  address  the  King  to  have  all  the  papers  relating  to 
Corsica  (during  Paoli’s  resistance  to  the  French)  laid  before  the  House, 
which  the  Ministers  not  consenting  to  the  Opposition  divided.  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  died  yesterday.  Thursday  evening,  December 
1768.  I  went  down  to  the  House  between  three  and  four  o’clock. 
The  American  papers  were  still  reading,  to  which  the  very  few 
members  that  were  then  in  the  House  did  not  attend.  We  had  all  our 
usual  ladies,  and  the  addition  of  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster.  Lady 
Bockingham  came  in  soon  after,  and  placed  herself  by  the  Duchess  of 

•  The  original  family  of  Percy  held  the  lands  of  Montchamp,  near 
Vire,  in  Normandy,  after  Algernon,  the  founder  of  the  English  branch, 
followed  William  the  Conqueror.  Their  last  descendant  married  not 
very  long  ego  that  accomplished  man  of  letters  the  Vicomte  Hector 
de  la  Ferriere,  but  has  left  no  children. 
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Portland.  Behind  her  sat  Betty,  the  fruit  woman,  by  way  of  support, 
and  next  her  the  first  counsel  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  she  whispered  with 
the  whole  time.  It  seemed  Betty  is  a  violent  politician  and  always  in 
the  Opposition.  The  debate  began  by  Lord  Mountsteuart  making 
a  motion.  Lord  Percy  seconded,  and  was  answered  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  who,  though  he  supported  the  interest  of  his  friends  m 
opposing  the  motion  and  desiring  the  House  to  go  upon  the  return 
only,  did  it  with  moderation,  candour,  and  politeness,  as  is  seldom 
practised  in  that  House.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  then  stood  up,  and  spoke 
a  long  time.  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  certainly  a  fine 
speaker,  very  eloquent,  but  on  this  occasion  I  did  not  think  made  much 
use  of  argument.  Lord  Clare  rose  after  him,  and  said  he  should  not 
attempt  to  follow  that  rainbow,  much  less  endeavour  to  catch  it;  that 
it  had  brilliant  colours  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  When  the  House 
divided  it  was  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  Opposition  would  be 
considerable,  but  it  proved  much  greater  than  they  themselves  expected. 
The  numbers  were — for  altering  the  return,  247  ;  against  it,  95.  Sir 
James  Lowthcr  bore  it  with  temper  and  moderation  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expected.  .  .  .  The  new  Opera  is,  I  am  told,  extremely 
disliked.  Mr.  Walpole  says  he  will  go  to  it  no  more.  ...  I  shall  send 
you  this  journal,  though  it  is  no  more  than  three  sides  of  paper.  I 
hope  this  journal  will  amuse  you.’ 

We  are  convinced  that  it  will  amuse  our  readers,  but  it  is 
time  for  us  to  return  to  the  family  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Greenwich.  His  widow  had  two  ladies,  Mistress  Jane 
Cockburn  and  Mistress  Yonge,  constantly  with  her;  Lady 
Dalkeith  and  Lady  Strafford  lived  far  from  her,  but  Lady 
Betty  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  often  shared  with  Lady  Mary  the 
care  of  an  old  lady  whose  eccentricities  were  certainly  not 
lessened  by  old  age.  Describing  life  at  Kichmond  one  day 
to  her  sisters.  Lady  Mary  wrote — 

‘  I  rose  pretty  early,  in  order  to  ride  in  Richmond  Park.  As  it  was 
not  for  parade  I  chose  my  little  mare.  She  went  very  prettily,  but 
the  day  is  so  hot  I  was  obliged  to  come  home  by  ten  o’clock.  I  had 
letter  yesterday  from  Lady  Dalkeith  to  beg  I  would  let  her  know  all  I 
hear,  but  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  punish  her  and  be  as  long  in 
answering  her  letter  as  she  was  in  answering  my  last.  I  am  too  good- 
humoured,  so  I  have  wrote  three  sides  of  paper  to  Lady  Dal,  and  sent 
her  abundance  of  news,  but  at  the  same  time  scolded  her  tightly. 
Four  o’clock :  called  down  to  dinner  before  I  was  quite  finished.  Ate  a 
great  deal,  and  went  out  as  soon  as  I  had  dined  ;  put  up  four  roots  of 
trees  in  the  park  by  way  of  seats.  Before  I  bid  you  good  night,  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  news.  The  Princess  Caroline  is  to  be  married  when 
her  Majesty  has  lain  in  about  a  fortnight,  that  the  ceremony  may  be 
performed  in  her  bedchamber  and  nobody  present  but  the  Royal  Family. 
After  she  is  Queen  of  Denmark  she  is  to  be  seen  by  nobody,  but  set 
out  immediately,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  in  her  journey  by  a  countess, 
as  well  as  by  Lady  Mary  Boldby^,  but  the  lady  is  not  yet  named.  Her 
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Majesty  is  to  go  by  Hanover,  and  will  be  met  by  the  King  upon  the 
frontier  of  his  dominions,  where  she  is  to  quit  all  the  English.  Not  a 
chambermaid  belonging  to  this  country  is  to  go  with  her  into  Den¬ 
mark. 

^Friday.  The  weather  is  delightful.  Went  out  again  and  stayed 
until  it  was  time  to  dress,  having  to  dine  with  Lady  Charlotte  Finch 
at  Kew.  Before  I  went  out  Lady  Betty  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  arrived ; 
both  perfectly  well.  A  little  after  two  I  set  out.  The  Princess  Amelia 
and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  had  been  to  visit  their  nephews,  but 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Lady  Tweeddale  and  her  children  dined 
there.  The  three  little  Princes  went  at  five  o’clock  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
Lady  Tweeddale  told  me  that  the  Dowager  Waldgrave’s  complaint 
had  brought  her  into  a  terrible  condition,  and  that  she  was  so  greatly 
altered  she  had  hardly  the  remains  of  beauty.  Yet,  she  added,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester’s  attachment  continued,  but  she  thought  in  her 
condition  she  was  very  unfit  for  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  then 
turned  to  me  and  asked  if  her  mother  was  not  a  washerwoman.  I 
said  I  really  would'  not  determine  her  profession.  .  .  .  Sunday, 
August  31,  1766.  At  eleven  my  mother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Yonge, 
and  Jane,  went  in  her  coach  to  church,  and  Lady  Betty  and  I  followed 
in  my  equipage.  The  sermon  was  not  bad,  but  so  immoderately  long 
I  own  I  was  almost  asleep.  After  it  was  over  Lady  Betty  and  I  went 
to  Lady  Blandford,  whom  we  found  feeding  her  birds  in  the  garden. 
While  we  were  there  Mr.  Walpole  came  to  make  her  a  visit,  I  don’t 
think  he  looks  well,  and  complains  of  having  had  the  gout  in  his 
stomach.  The  end  of  next  month  he  goes  to  Bath ;  we  are  to  breakfast 
with  him  on  Thursday  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Four  o’clock:  dined  upon 
a  tough  shoulder  of  venison  that  I  bespoke  for  myself.  .  .  . 

‘  Thursday.  Went  at  eleven  o’clock  to  Strawberry  Hill.  When  w’e 
came  to  Eichmond  Ferry  the  ladies  would  go  in  a  little  boat ;  I 
accompanied  them  out  of  complaisance,  as  you  well  know  I  have  no 
fears.  Strawberry  Hill  looked  in  great  beauty,  but  Mr.  Walpole  was 
not  w'ell,  complained  of  pains  all  over  him,  and  w’as  to  go  to  town  in 
the  evening.’ 

Lady  Mary  Coke’s  life  was  spent  in  and  amon^  tlie 
beautiful  riverside  spots  where,  like  Pope,  the  poet  of  the 
Thames,  she  could 

‘  Behold  the  ascending  villas  on  its  side 
Project  long  shadows  o’er  the  crystal  tide.’ 

She  enjoyed  their  beauty  as  well  as  their  company.  More¬ 
over  she  was  a  good  gardener,  and  reports  her  myrtles  as 
‘  in  the  highest  bloom  you  can  imagine.  Lady  Betty  being  to  carry 
Mrs.  Yonge,  after  church,  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  gathered  a 
large  nosegay  of  the  myrtle  to  send  him.  Monday.  The  rain  has 
terribly  huit  my  new-painted  benches.  Lady  Blandford  .arrived.  .  .  . 
When  that  was  over  she  accidentally  mentioned  Lord  Chatham 
(his  ‘'levation  to  the  peerage  had  taken  place  this  month),  and  though 
I  knew  it  would  not  plca.se  her  I  said  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  iKe 
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greatest  geniuses  that  any  age  had  produced,  and  that  his  disinterested¬ 
ness,  of  which  I  knew  many  examples,  placed  him  very  high  in  my 
opinion.  She  said  all  she  knew  of  him  was  that  it  had  been  his 
measures  that  had  involved  the  nation  in  debt.  I  told  her  I  was  per¬ 
suaded  she  would  see  that  his  measures  would  extricate  the  nation 
from  that  debt.  I  told  her  I  was  persuaded  she  could  not  tell  how 
that  could  be,  since  he  had  always  declared  himself  above  thinking 
accounts  or  studying  economy.  I  rejoiced  he  was  above  such  trifles, 
hoped  his  schemes  were  great  and  extensive — not  bounded  by  the 
dirty  economy  of  a  shilling.  With  this  up  she  got,  and  told  me, 
since  I  was  so  in  love  with  Lord  Chatham,  she  could  stay  with  me  no 
longer,  but  couldn’t  help  laughing  at  the  same  time,  and  asked  me  to 
come  to  her  on  Wednesday.  .  .  .  When  I  came  to  Gunnersbury  one 
of  the  pages  told  me  the  Princess  was  gone  to  dress,  and  had  ordered 
her  coach  at  one  o’clock,  he  believed  to  go  to  Sudbrook  with  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick.  This,  you  know,  was  the  very  thing  I  dreaded, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  You  may  be  sure  I  made  what  haste  I 
could  to  get  back,  to  put  things  in  the  best  order  I  could,  and  to  remind 
the  Duchess  of  some  forms  that  was  necessary  to  be  observed.  She 
seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the  honour  of  their  visit ;  but  when 
they  came  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  go  downstairs  to  meet  them, 
so  I  made  an  excuse ;  but  the  scene  which  followed,  though  it  will 
divert  you,  hurried  my  spirits  beyond  description.  She  quite  forgot 
that  they  were  princesses,  or  that  there  were  any  forms  due  to  them. 
She  went  before  them  into  every  room.  (You  must  now  suppose  her 
talking.) 

‘  “  Pray,  marm,  observe  my  pretty  deer,  my  turkeys,  and  my  sheep  : 
did  you  ever  see  anything  like  them  ?  ” 

‘  The  Princess  Amelia  asked  whose  picture  it  was  over  the  chimney 
in  the  drawing-room. 

*“  That  is  my  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugli  and  Earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  (!);  but,  marm,  I  must  show  you  my  bedchamber” — and  in 
she  walked  before  them.  “  Here  is  Pug’s  bed,  and  this  is  my  little 
dressing-room.  Pray  look  at  that  chair” — which  God  knows  was 
no  curiosity,  excepting  its  being  the  only  one  in  the  room,  as  it  has 
only  a  poor  check  cover. 

‘  We  then  went  again  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  Duchess 
ofFered  the  Princess  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  she  declined,  but  showed 
her  a  box  with  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
which  the  Duchess  never  looked  at,  but  immediately  put  her  fingers 
into  the  box  and  took  the  snuff,  which  is  contrary  to  all  forms.  The 
I’riuccss  smiled,  but  behaved  with  all  the  good  humour  imaginable. 
You  must  now  suppose  them  speaking. 

*  Princess  Amelia :  “  Princess  of  Brunswick,  suppose  you  play  at 
quadrille  with  the  Duchess.” 

‘  Duchess ;  “  Why,  I  have  no  engagement  this  evening ;  she  may - ” 

‘  Princess  of  Brunswick :  “  I  am  afraid  I  don’t  know  the  least  of  the 
game.” 

‘The  Duchess  then  told  the  Princess  several  stories,  which  she  lis- 
tpqed  to  with  great  complaisance.  The  Princess  of  Brunswick  said 
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she  saw  my  spirits  were  very  much  hurried.  I  owned  to  her  Eoyal 
Highness  they  were,  and  begged  she  would  believe  that  a  few  years 
ago  my  mother  would  not  have  omitted  any  of  the  forms  that  were 
due  to  their  dignity,  but  that  she  had  for  some  time  lived  so  retired 
that  she  quite  forgot  all  ceremony. 

‘  When  they  took  their  leave  the  coach  was  not  come  up  to  the  door, 
upon  which  the  Duchess  said — 

‘  “  Marm,  pray  come  back  ;  I  will  have  you  come  back  !  ” 

‘  Happy  was  I  when  they  had  got  into  the  coach.’ 

In  truth,  poor  Jane  Warhurton  was  fast  breaking  up,  and 
the  following  year  she  was  so  ill  as  to  leave  little  hope  of 
her  recovery.  The  day  before  her  death  the  doctor  reported 
her  pulse  as  good,  and  Lady  Mary  says  : — 

‘  When  I  heard  him  say  so  I  was  easy,  and  determined  to  go  and  lie 
at  Sudbrook. 

‘  Thursday.  I  was  waked  in  the  morning  by  my  maid  coming 
into  my  room  and  telling  me  Mrs.  Kichardson  was  there  and 
desired  to  speak  to  me.  Thinking  she  must  come  with  some  bad 
news,  it  shocked  me  terribly.  I  begged  not  to  see  her,  but  my  maid 
returned  and  told  me  she  had  brought  a  message  from  London  that 
she  must  deliver.  I  desired  she  would  come  in ;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  she  gave  me  a  note  to  acquaint  me  with  my  mothei’’a  death. 
It  shocked  me  so  much,  and  I  thought  the  manner  of  my  being  told  it 
so  cruel,  though  no  doubt  it  was  not  intended  as  such.  I  begged  her  to 
leave  me  ;  and  I  believe  I  said  that  there  could  not  be  such  haste  to 
tell  me  news  that  could  never  have  come  too  late.  I  lay  in  bed  till 
twelve,  in  hopes  of  composing  my  spirits;  but  not  finding  myself 
better  I  got  up,  and  passed  a  melancholy  day.  .  .  .  Went  to  bed  at 
twelve  o’clock,  but  changed  my  bedchamber,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  room  where  I  had  received  the  news  of  my  mother’s  death.  .  .  . 
Sunday,  April  19.  Got  up  before  nine,  that  my  maid  might  have 
time  to  go  to  Lord  Montague’s,  where  the  service  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  was  said  ;  for  I  like  that  people  should  be  serious  in 
their  religion,  whatever  persuasion  they  are  of.  Read  in  the  Bible 
and  the  service  of  the  day.  The  clergyman  came  to  give  me  the 
Sacrament.  I  wished  to  see  Lady  Strafford,  but  feel  a  dislike  to  the 
going  out  even  to  her  before  my  poor  mother  is  buried.  She  is  for 
ever  in  my  thoughts.  At  twelve  o’clock  I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not 
sleep  for  any  time  together,  though  I  think  I  was  not  quite  so  cold  as 
I  was  the  last  two  nights.’ 

This  entry  is  dated  the  19th  of  April,  so  clearly  the  snow 
and  the  hard  frost  that  Lady  Mary  records,  and  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  poor  Duchess  Jenny,  must  have  occurred 
at  a  time  which  the  modern  calendar  places  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  late  and  bad  springs 
are  not  new  trials  either  in  the  history  of  English  gardens 
or  of  English  sick-rooms. 
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As  Lady  Mary  is  suspected  of  having  set  her  mind 
on  marrying  a  royal  duke,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  public  avowal 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  marriage  to  a  subject  were  felt 
by  her  as  personal  injuries  and  mortifications.  This  is  how 
she  alludes  to  the  latter  event : — 

‘  Sundaif,  Novemler  9,  1766.  By  the  time  I  had  breakfasted  and 
dressed  for  Court  it  was  time  to  go  to  chapel.  I  found  Lady  Francis 
Tilson  in  the  closet.  She  gave  me  an  account  of  the  line  presents  the 
King  of  Denmark  had  given  her  sister — a  small  pocket-book  set 
•with  diamonds,  and  within  it  a  note  for  1,000?.  The  Queen  was 
to  be  married  last  Wednesday.  Lady  Bridget  Lane  sat  over  against 
me.  When  the  dukes  came  into  the  King’s  closet  she  bent  for¬ 
ward  and  said  to  me  :  “  Married  !  ”  meaning  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  I  think  must  have  heard  her.  I  replied  very  softly,  “  Married  ?  ” 
“  I  assure  you  it  is  true.”  Thinking  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  so 
near  the  King,  I  made  no  answer.  The  Queen  was  not  at  the  chapel, 
but  came  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  extremely  full.  I  never 
got  farther  than  just  of  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  had  for  my  com¬ 
panions  Lord  Chatham,  my  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  and  two  bishops 
— no  bad  suppcrters,  you’ll  allow.’ 

But  the  history  of  Lady  Mary’s  adventures  would  be 
incomplete  unless  we  were  to  give  an  account  of  her  foreign 
tours,  and  of  her  friendship  with  the  Empress  Queen  Maria 
Theresa,  the  leading  power  of  Europe,  and  who  from 
having  been  Lady  Mary’s  friend  became,  so  Lady  Mary 
flattered  herself,  her  enemy.  England,  after  the  monstrous 
acts  committed  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  of  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester,  and  not  committed  by  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
Lady  Mary  felt  constrained  to  leave.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  she  had  made  excursions  into  Germany  to  visit 
sundry  Royal  and  Serene  Highnesses.  She  had  even  once 
pushed  as  far  as  Berdin,  with  the  hope  of  interviewing 
Frederick  the  Great,  but  after  a  week  at  Potsdam  she  had 
to  beat  a  retreat,  and  comfort  her  own  vanity  that  there 
was  something  in  the  King’s  obstinate  seclusion  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  favourable  reception.  At  Vienna  she  was 
fated  to  be  both  more  fortunate  and  more  unfortunate.  We 
resume  Lady  Louisa  Stuart’s  narrative. 

‘  Our  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  bad  not  yet  learned  to  dread 
invasions  from  their  countrywomen ;  travelling  boys  and  tutors  did 
frequently  give  them  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  English  ladies  did  not  at 
that  time  go  swarming  all  over  Europe.  The  Empress  Queen  received 
and  treated  Lady  Mary  with  all  her  habitual  graciousness ;  Joseph, 
ever  a  most  agreeable  man  in  society,  was  well-bred  and  courteous  to 
Sir  Kobert  Keith  Murray’s  friend;  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  Prime 
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Minister,  followed  his  example  ;  Count  Seileren,  who  had  been  ambas¬ 
sador  in  England,  welcomed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  the  Thuns, 
the  Lichtensteins,  and  the  Esterhazys  invited  her  to  superb  entertain¬ 
ments,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  suppose  the  months  she  passed  among  them 
were  the  happiest  in  her  life.  When  about  to  go  away  she  had  a 
private  audience  of  the  Empress,  who,  with  many  flattering  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret  for  her  departure,  desired  she  would  accept  a  fine 
medallion  set  in  jewels  and  wear  it  for  her  sake.  All  this  was  as  so 
much  sunshine  beaming  on  Lady  Mary’s  mind.  In  extraordinary  good 
humour,  breathing  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  perfect  beings  she 
had  left,  she  came  home  to  relate  her  prosperites.  ...  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Lady  Mary  paid  a  second  visit  to  a  city  and  a  court 
where  she  had  been  so  well  received  the  first  time.  Feeling  herself, 
so  to  speak,  at  home,  she  acted  as  she  was  wont  to  act  at  home — took 
part  in  some  feud  against  a  Court  lady,  and  was  surprised  when  the 
Empress  thought  she  had  no  business  to  come  and  stir  up  dissensions 
at  the  Court.’ 

It  is  certain  that  Lady  Mary’s  friends  were  more  amused 
than  concerned,  or  even  surprised,  at  the  rupture  that 
followed.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  says — 

‘  No  more  audiences  or  medallions  Avere  to  be  obtained.  The  sove¬ 
reign’s  frown  had  its  accustomed  effect  on  the  courtiers,  and  there  was 
no  doing  there  what  might  so  readily  be  done  in  England  if  the  King 
had  spit  in  your  face  (or,  for  that  matter,  you  in  his) — no  leaguing 
yourself  with  the  friends  of  freedom  and  holding  your  head  higher 
than  ever.  Lady  Mary  left  the  territories  of  her  enemy  in  complete, 
thorough,  perfect  dudgeon,  and  with  only  one  consolation — as  perfect  a 
conviction  that  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Germany,  Queen  of  Hungary, 

the  leading  power  of  Europe,  was  her  enemy  :  tiers - !  I  remember 

hearing  it  suggested  that  some  rumours  respecting  the  deceased  Duke 
of  York  might  have  reached  the  Empress’s  ears,  and,  as  she  was  much 
surprised  at  Lady  Mary’s  unlooked-for  appearance  a  second  time,  might 
have  led  her  to  suspect  the  wandering  heroine  of  evil  designs  upon  the 
heart  and  hand  of  Joseph.  This  I  utterly  disbelieve.’ 

Once  started  in  this  vein  of  quarrels,  Lady  Mary  met  or 
made  them  wherever  she  went.  As  Horace  Walpole  said  of 
her,  ‘she  had  a  hundred  distresses,  and  was  like  Don 
‘  Quixote,  who  went  in  search  of  adventures,  and  when  he 
‘  found  none  imagined  them.’  She  went  to  Paris. 

‘  Imagine,’  says  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  ‘  a  tall  elderly  English  noble¬ 
woman,  full  fraught  with  all  the  forms,  etiquettes,  decorums,  and  nice 
observances  which  old  women  value  and  recommend,  wearing  a  flat 
hoop,  long  ruflles,  and  a  sweeping  train,  holding  herself  very  upright, 
speaking  very  bad  French,  and,  to  crown  all,  abusing  the  Queen’s 
mother  without  mercy.  I  say,  imagine  such  a  Avight  arriving  amid 
the  revelry  then  reigning  at  Versailles,  and  judge  whether  the  giddy 
crew  and  their  leader  Avere  likely  to  receive  her  with  open  arms,’ 
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But  worse  than  this  was  yet  to  come.  It  will  hardly 
be  believed  that  Lady  Mary  gave  a  finishing  stroke  to  her 
absurdities  by  contriving  to  put,  as  Horace  Walpole  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  a  very  good  quarrel  on  foot  between  the  Princess 
Amelia  and  herself.  The  royal  lady  and  the  capricious 
traveller  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other  through  life. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness — nay,  the  forbearance — 
always  shown  by  the  superior  for  the  faults,  foibles,  and 
eccentricities  of  her  friend ;  but  when  Lady  Mary  became 
impertinent,  and  when,  instead  of  apologising  and  making 
it  up,  as  the  King’s  daughter  gave  her  the  ready  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing,  she  went  into  heroics,  then  the  Princess 
drew  herself  up,  orJered  the  carriage  of  her  ill-tempered 
visitor,  dismissed  her  with  a  bow,  and  never  saw  her  again. 
The  Princess  Amelia  survived  this  rupture  two  years,  dying 
in  her  house  in  Harley  Street,  very  much  regretted  by 
her  friends.  She  never  was  a  favourite  with  her  nephew 
George  III.,  yet  it  is  only  justice  to  her  memory  to  say  that 
in  the  dull  and  coarse  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  she  shone  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  cloudy  day.  She 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  at  a  time  when  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  declared  that  ‘  in  her  woful  experience  most 
‘  princes,  thanks  to  flattery  and  want  of  intelligence,  were 
*  alike.’  Princess  Amelia,  however,  was  not  quite  alike,  and 
under  better  circumstances  she  would  certainly  have  been  a 
commendable  and  a  successful  woman.  The  Court  of  her  day 
was  very  far  from  being  that  compendium  of  virtues  and  ac¬ 
complishments  which  it  became  in  our  Victorian  era,  and  the 
education  of  royal  ladies  was  then  as  defective  as  their  lives 
were  narrow,  but  this  princess  earned  the  affection  of  all  who 
experienced  her  goodness  of  heart.  It  required,  then,  a 
caprice  of  temper  that  bordered  on  insanity  for  Lady  Marj’ 
Coke  to  trespass  as  she  did  on  so  much  indulgence.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  untamed  shrew  regretted  the  quarrel  when  it  was 
all  top  late,  but  it  did  not  teach  her  any  lessons  of  prudence 
or  amiability.  In  truth.  Lady  Mary  Coke  proved  herself 
such  an  astonishing  woman,  that  no  one  was  surprised  when 
she  brought  about  a  rupture  between  herself  and  Horace 
Walpole.  He  often  laughed  at  her,  but  he  liked  her,  called 
her  ‘  a  dainty  widow,’  and,  had  she  been  amenable  to  reason, 
would  have  kept  up  with  her  one  of  those  intimacies  with 
a  woman  so  common  in  French  manners,  and  so  necessary 
for  Walpole’s  happiness.  He  had  been,  as  Madame  du 
Deffand  told  him,  the  best  company  in  the  world,  the 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  taste  at  a  time  when  a 
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vulgar  Court  had  rendered  letters  unfashionable.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  this  real  or  imaginary  importance,  that  of  a  man  of 
letters  and  fashion  about  town,  and  Lady  Mary  had  also  an 
imaginary  importance,  that  of  a  dashing  woman  of  quality 
with  relations  as  important  as  herself.  Yet  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  two  such  persons  was  not  quite  unlikely.  On  the  one 
hand  he  grew  more  valetudinarian,  and  she  grew  more  con¬ 
tradictory  and  impertinent,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  as 
people  get  on  in  life  ill-humour  waxes  larger  and  wants  more 
elbow-room.  In  one  respect  these  friends,  both  so  well 
adapted  originally  for  bustling  in  the  great  world,  were  un¬ 
equally  matched.  The  reputation  of  Horace  Walpole  would 
endure  through  the  centuries  that  were  to  come.  He  would 
live  as  the  keenest  delineator  of  manners,  characters,  and 
events,  while  a  woman  has  but  one  real  reign — that  of 
her  beauty.  Now  Lady  Mary  was  old,  and  if  she  did  not 
love  her  follies  less  she  ought  at  least  to  have  learned  by  sad 
experience  that 

‘  Beauty  must  decay ; 

Curled  or  uncurled,  that  locks  will  turn  to  grey ; 

Since,  painted  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade. 

And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid. 

What,  then,  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use. 

And  keep  good  humour  still  whate’er  we  lose  ?  ’ 

That  was  precisely  what  Lady  Mary  never  did.  She  scolded 
and  caballed,  and  produced  a  good  deal  of  ill  blood  and  a  great 
deal  of  laughter  at  her  expense.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  wrote, 
in  1803,  ‘  Lady  Mary  Coke  called  on  me  yesterday ;  she  is 
‘  very  thin.  I  felt  sorry  for  a  person  who  had  outlived  the 
‘  last  of  her  youthful  friends.  I  fancy  it  is  a  great  chance 
‘  whether  you  ever  behold  her  again.  Her  existence  is  cer- 
*  tainly  not  a  happy  one.’  At  the  time  of  her  death  Lady 
Mary  was  the  owner  of  a  house  in  Mount  Street,  but  she 
actually  died  in  a  villa  at  Chiswick,  which  Lord  Gower  de¬ 
scribed  as  presenting  a  dull  and  triste  appearance.  She 
passed  away  in  the  autumn  of  1811. 

In  the  society  where  she  long  shone,  and  which  she  had 
convulsed  with  her  ‘  hundred  distresses,’  she  had  become  an 
extinct  volcano.  Of  that  society  much  harm  has  been  said ; 
its  apes  and  peacocks  have  been  reviled,  but  they  can  retort 
that  their  loves,  hates,  and  pastimes  are  unforgotten  still. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  its  beauties  and  its  dandies  were 
highly  artificial,  and  that  the  men  of  fashion  who  set  them¬ 
selves  above  all  human  emotions  were  absurd  enough.  To 
be  correct  in  attitude  and  step  was  the  thing  principally  de- 
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manded  of  those  who  entered  the  narrow  precincts  of  good 
society ;  but,  since  plain  sense  cannot  govern,  it  is  fortunate 
when  at  least  good  taste  is  regnant.  'J’hat  age  was  less 
exacting  than  is  our  own ;  but  it  was  more  sincere  in  this 
respect,  that  it  had  not  agreed  to  censure  that  which  all 
agreed  to  do.  Nor  were  the  men  and  women  all  bad,  though 
play  was  high  and  though  the  conversation  was  often  both 
deistical  and  dissipated  where  ‘  round  our  coaches  crowd  the 
‘  white-gloved  beaux,’  and  though  of  the  belles  it  might 
truly  be  averred  that 

‘  With  varying  vanities  from  every  part 
They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart.’ 

These  impeachments  cannot  be  denied,  but  neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  circle  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  a  milestone  in 
the  social  history  of  England. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Pompejiin  seinen  Gehduden,  AUerthiimern  und 
Kwistwerken  dargestellt.  Von  J.  Oveebeck.  Vierte  im 
Vereine  mit  A.  Mau  durchgearbeitete  und  vermehrte 
Auflage.  Leipzig :  1884. 

2.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  eampanische  Wandmalerei.  Von 
W.  Helbig.  Leipzig ;  1873. 

3.  Wandgemdlde  der  vom  Vesuv  verschiitteten  Stddie  Cam~ 
paniens.  Von  W.  Helbig.  Nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber 
die  antiken  Wandmalereien  in  technischer  Beziehung, 
von  Otto  Donner.  Leipzig  :  1869. 

4.  Die  Landscha/t  in  der  Kunst  der  alien  Volker.  Von  K. 
WoEEMANN.  Munchen ;  1876. 

5.  Choix  de  Peintures  de  PompeL  Par  Kaoul-Rochette. 
Paris;  1844-51. 

6.  Die  schonsten  Ornamente  und  merJciviirdigsten  Gemdlde  ans 
Pompeji,  Hercidamim  und  Stabiae.  Von  W.  Zahn. 
Berlin:  1829-52. 

7.  Pompeji :  die  neuesten  Aiisgrabungen  von  1874-1881. 
Von  E.  Presuhn.  Leipzig;  1881. 

f^HE  first  visit  to  Pompeii  is  an  event  in  life.  Nothing  in 
nature  or  art  surprises  and  fascinates  like  this  close 
glimpse  of  Greco-Roman  life  unfolded  as  if  by  enchantment 
in  all  its  details.  To  the  classical  scholar  it  is  a  vivid 
illustration ;  to  those  whose  minds  are  a  blank  page  on  the 
subject  it  opens  a  new  horizon,  it  imparts  a  new  enthusiasm 
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which  has  all  the  freshness  of  first  love.  In  Theophile 
Gautier’s  pretty  story,  ‘  Arria  Marcella,’  the  hero,  Octavien, 
who  visits  Pompeii,  falls  into  a  trance,  and  dreams  that  the 
lovely  form  of  which  he  has  seen  the  impress  on  the  hard¬ 
ened  ashes  in  the  Naples  museum,  has  come  to  life  again 
and  loves  him.  When  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  she  turns 
into  a  handful  of  ashes;  but  the  lovely  vision  clings  to  him 
all  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  marries.  His  wife  finds  she  is 
not  his  only  love.  She  ransacks  every  secret  drawer — in  vain. 
Could  she  be  jealous  of  Arria  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Diomed,  the  freedman  of  Tiberius  ?  So  it  is  with  us  when 
we  visit  Pompeii.  We  cannot  at  first  believe  that  we  are 
in  a  dead  city — dead  since  eighteen  centuries — so  fresh  does 
everything  seem;  the  carriage-ruts  on  the  stones,  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  walls,  the  paintings  in  the  houses. 

‘  Frisch  noch  ergliinzt  die  Wand  von  heiter  brennenden  Farben. 

Wo  ist  der  Kunstler  ?  Er  warf  eben  den  Pinsel  hinweg  !  ’ 

But  we  soon  wake  out  of  the  dream,  to  find  that  an  impass¬ 
able  gulf  separates  that  old  world  from  the  world  of  to-day, 
and  that  we  live  in  a  wholly  different  order  of  ideas. 

Everything  at  Pompeii  is  beautiful,  even  the  commonest 
kitchen  utensil.  The  genius  of  Greece  had  pervaded  every 
industry.  ‘  Unter  alien  Volkerschaften  haben  die  Griechen 
‘  den  Traum  des  Lebens  am  schonsten  getraumt.’  Pompeii, 
though  not  a  Greek  colony,  had  been  early  under  Greek 
influence.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  an 
old  Italic  race,  sometimes  called  Oscans;  but  its  oldest 
temple — which  was  in  ruins  long  before  the  eruption — was 
a  Greek  temple  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  great  Poseidon 
temple  at  Psestum,  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  and  it  shows  that 
at  that  time  Pompeii  was  occupied  by  Greek  settlers.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  Ionian  colonies — Cyme  (Cumae), 
Dicajarchia  (Pozzuoli),  Parthenope  and  the  adjoining  Neapolis 
— must  have  necessarily  had  an  important  effect.  The  Sam- 
niles,  who  subsequently  invaded  Campania,  adopted  the  Greek 
civilisation,  and  Pompeii  was  influenced  by  Hellenism  earlier 
than  Kome.  In  industry  and  luxury,  says  Nissen,  it  Avas 
probably  much  in  advance  of  Rome,  where  the  conservative 
tendency  of  State  institutions  retarded  their  progress.  The 
Oscan,  the  language  of  all  the  Samnite  people,  bore  the 
traces  of  this  culture.  It  is  only  known  to  us  in  a  frag¬ 
mentary  way  through  inscriptions  on  coins  and  stone.  The 
former  were  struck  soon  after  the  Samnite  invasion,  the 
latter  are  of  a  later  date,  and  were  found  in  considerable 
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numbers  at  Pompeii.  At  first  mixed  with  Greek,  Oscan 
developed  into  an  independent  language ;  and,  at  the  time 
■when  the  Komans  penetrated  into  Campania,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  it  was  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  Latin  of  the  same  period.  Like  Etruscan 
and  early  Greek,  it  was  written  from  right  to  left ;  but,  while 
Etruscan  has  not  yet  been  deciphered,  the  Oscan  language  has 
presented  no  such  difficulty.  It  was  closely  related  to  Latin, 
and  easily  understood  by  the  Eomans,  with  whom  the  Oscan 
plays  called  the  Atellanm  became  so  popular  that  they  trans¬ 
planted  them  in  a  Latin  form  to  Rome.  The  poet  Ennius 
prided  himself  on  having  three  souls  because  he  knew  three 
languages — Greek,  Latin,  and  Oscan — which,  translated  into 
modem  phraseology,  means  that  to  learn  a  new  language 
is  to  become  a  new  man.  Under  the  Roman  influence  the 
Oscan  decayed,  and,  when  the  Romans  finally  conquered  the 
Samnites  in  the  Social  War,  it  gave  way  to  Latin,  and,  after 
having  been  abolished  officially,  gradually  went  out  of  use. 
One  or  two  inscriptions,  of  a  date  not  long  anterior  to  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii,  show  that  it  was  remembered  by  at 
least  a  few.  The  Pompeians  learnt  Greek  at  an  early  age. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  found  on  the  walls  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  were  written  there  by  the  children  on  their  way 
to  and  from  school. 

The  few  allusions  to  Pompeii  in  Latin  literature  prove 
that  it  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans.  Its  lovely 
situation  and  climate,  its  fertility,  its  Greek  traditions, 
combined  to  make  it  a  little  earthly  paradise.  Seneca 
spent  his  youth  there ;  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  Cicero 
had  villas  there.  Nor  was  it  without  commercial  import¬ 
ance.  Built  on  an  elevation  formed  by  an  ancient  stream  of 
lava,  it  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus — then  a 
navigable  river  which,  according  to  Strabo,  constituted  its 
harbour.  The  neighbouring  towns — Nuceria,  Nola,  Acerrm 
— made  use  of  it  for  exporting  their  produce  ;  and  Pompeii 
itself  exported  wine,  oil,  pumice-stone  {Pumex  Pompeianus), 
the  fish-sauce  called  garum,  and  a  special  kind  of  cabbage. 
Nothing  was  feared  from  Vesuvius.  The  volcano  had  not 
been  in  activity  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  it  was  believed 
to  be  wholly  extinct,  and  its  green  and  woody  slopes  only 
spoke  of  fertility.  Sixteen  years  before  the  eruption,  how¬ 
ever,  a  warning,  in  the  form  of  an  earthquake,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants.  Both  Seneca  and  Tacitus  relate 
that  ‘Pompeii,  a  celebrated  town  in  Campania,  was  destroyed 
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‘  by  an  earthquake.’  The  destruction,  however,  was  only 
partial,  and  the  inhabitants  had  not  quite  completed  the 
restoration  w'hen  the  final  catastrophe  overtook  them.  Two 
remarkable  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  give  an  account  of 
the  eruption,  in  which  his  uncle,  the  great  Pliny,  found  his 
death.  As  in  the  Krakatoa  eruption  of  188:j,  the  ashes 
were  scattered  far  and  Avide.  They  ‘  ascended  so  high  in 
‘  the  air,’  writes  Dion  Cassius  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  the  event,  ‘  that  they  darkened  ,the  sun,  and 
‘  were  transported  by  the  wind  into  Africa,  Syria,  Egypt, 
‘  and  Rome.  When  they  appeared  in  this  city,  before  the 
‘  news  of  the  combustion  in  Campania  had  been  received, 
‘  the  people  could  not  imagine  whence  they  came,  nor  judge 
‘  it  to  be  anything  else  but  an  effect  of  a  general  destruction 
‘  of  the  world.’  Titus’s  good  intention  of  rebuilding  the 
Campanian  towns,  probably  met  with  too  many  difficulties, 
for  it  was  not  executed ;  but  another  smaller  Pompeii  rose 
not  far  from  the  old  one,  and  underwent  the  same  fate  in 
the  fifth  century.  There  are  traces  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  town  returned  to  it,  soon  after  the  disaster,  to  try  and 
exhume  their  portable  valuables ;  but  by  degrees  Pompeii 
was  forgotten,  though  the  site  was  more  or  less  remembered, 
and  its  name  was  found  in  maps  and  historical  records  Avith 
that  of  Herculaneum  and  Stabise. 

Excavations  Avere  not  begun  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  previous  attempts  had  been  made 
at  Herculaneum.  In  1748  labourers,  in  digging  in  a  vine¬ 
yard,  came  across  a  bronze  statue,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
Avould  be  far  easier  to  excavate  Pompeii  than  Herculaneum, 
as,  owing  to  its  more  elevated  situation,  Pompeii  had  not 
been  reached  by  the  lava  stream,  and  was  buried  under 
ashes  and  lapilli  only.  For  a  long  time  the  excavations 
Avere  conducted  in  a  desultory  and  careless  maimer,  with 
very  few  Avorkmen  and  Avithout  a  distinct  plan,  and  in  this 
Avay  much  Avas  irreparably  lost  or  destroyed.  The  houses, 
apart  from  the  treasures  they  contained,  were  then  thought 
to  be  of  no  interest ;  they  were  frequently  covered  up  again 
after  the  objects  had  been  extricated,  and  many  have  now 
been  disinterred  for  the  second  time.  The  excavation  of 
the  amphitheatre,  begun  in  1748,  was  not  completed  till 
1816.  The  street  of  the  tombs,  the  great  and  small  theatres, 
the  temples  of  Isis  and  ^sculapius,  the  forum  triangulare, 
the  gladiators’  barracks,  and  several  private  houses,  were  all 
begun  between  the  years  1763  and  1769,  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  only  finished  many  years  afterwards.  Winckel- 
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mann  mentions  that  in  1762  there  were  only  eight  men  at 
work  in  Pompeii.  In  1764  the  number  rose  to  fifty,  chiefly 
convicts  and  Tunisian  slaves. 

In  the  History  of  the  excavations  there  is  a  characteristic 
account  of  a  visit  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  paid  to 
Pompeii  in  1769,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Queen  Marie 
Caroline,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  the  year  before.  The  emperor,  on  hearing  how 
the  excavations  were  carried  on,  expressed  his  astonishment 
and  dissatisfaction.  When  he  asked  the  director.  La  Vega, 
how  many  men  there  were  at  work,  and  was  told  thirty,  he 
asked  the  king  how  he  could  allow  such  a  work  to  be  performed 
so  languidly,  and  said  that  there  ought  to  be  three  thousand 
people  engaged  on  it;  that  there  was  no  work  like  it  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  and  that  it  reflected  special  honour 
on  the  kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ex¬ 
cavations  were  suspended,  but  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after 
him  Joachim  Murat,  recommenced  them  with  fresh  vigour. 
In  1813  there  were  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  men  employed,  and  for  the  first  time  a  regular  system 
was  adopted.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  there  was 
another  period  of  slackness,  and  it  was  not  till  1861  that 
the  excavations  became  thoroughly  well  organised  under  the 
direction  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  who  has  carried  them  on  ever 
since  in  the  most  able  manner,  and  according  to  the  best 
methods. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  things  found  at  Pompeii  none  are 
more  important  than  the  pictures,  on  account  of  the  light 
they  throw  on  ancient  painting.  While  many  masterpieces 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  Greek  paintings,  from  the  fragility  of  their  nature,  have 
perished,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  Roman  ruins  that  we  find 
some  tradition  of  them  left.  At  Pompeii  every  house  and 
every  room  was  decorated  with  frescoes.  The  best  of  these 
were  at  first  removed  for  their  preservation  to  the  museum 
at  Portici,  which  was  incorporated  into  the  Naples  museum 
early  in  this  century.  Descriptions  can  hardly  give  an  idea 
of  the  charm  of  these  pictures,  of  their  rich  harmonious 
colouring,  which  many  art-critics  have  compared  to  Titian,  of 
the  serene,  joyous  conceptions  of  human  life,  of  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  figures.  Stately  gods  and  goddesses,  sporting 
cupids,  bacchantes,  fauns,  centaurs,  dolphins,  arabesques,  are 
multiplied  in  infinite  variety.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  taken 
from  Greek  mythology ;  but  some  represent  scenes  from  the 
daily  life  of  the  Pompeians,  and  throw  much  light  on  their 
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habits  and  occupations.  With  few  exceptions  the  subjects 
are  treated  with  taste  and  delicacy.  In  a  civilisation  where 
to  the  gods  themselves  were  ascribed  the  passions  of  mortal 
men,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  art  sometimes  ministered 
to  the  licentious  ideas  of  the  day,  but  those  pictures  which 
have  been  removed  from  public  view  ai’e  few  compared  with 
those  which  must  delight  even  the  severest  moralist.  To 
Helbig  specially  belongs  the  merit  of  having  traced  these 
pictures  to  their  origin.  He  divides  them  into  two  groups — • 
those  that  have  an  idealistic,  and  those  that  have  a  realistic 
tendency.  The  former  include  the  mythological  subjects  and 
a  certain  number  of  scenes  from  real  life,  such  as  female 
figures  in  meditation,  at  their  toilet,  painting  or  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  and  frequently  in  company  with  Eros. 
A  few  of  the  mythological  subjects  are  dramatic,  but  most  of 
them  bear  an  idyllic  character,  representing  scenes  full  of 
serenity  and  repose  which  the  eye  dwells  on  with  pleasure. 

The  realistic  tendency  is  represented  by  a  certain  number 
of  scenes  from  daily  life,  such  as  the  flogging  of  a  schoolboy, 
a  baker’s  shop,  the  fullers  at  their  work.  These  are  inferior, 
both  in  composition  and  execution,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
found  in  shops,  taverns,  and  other  places  where  little  heed 
was  paid  to  the  decoration.  They  all  bear  a  local  character, 
each  subject  occurs  only  once,  and  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  designed  as  well  as  executed  on  the  spot,  design  and 
execution  being  on  the  same  level.  Some  of  the  mythological 
compositions  have  been  found,  not  only  at  Pompeii  but  in 
other  Roman  ruins,  and  seem  to  have  been  the  common 
property  of  the  Roman  world  and  to  have  had  a  common 
origin.  But  though  these  were  also  executed  on  the  spot, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  evidently  not  designed  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  With  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Death  of 
Sophonisba,  the  only  historical  subject,  Venus  coming  down 
to  the  wounded  ^neas,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  subjects 
are  all  Greek.  Some  of  them  have  Greek  inscriptions  and 
other  characteristics  which  all  point  to  a  Greek  origin.  This 
confirms  what  Pliny  and  other  contemporary  writers  say  of 
the  condition  of  art  in  their  day.  When  Pliny  speaks  of 
painting  as  a  dying  art,  it  is  evident  that  he  means  that  the 
creative  power  was  exhausted ;  for  the  frescoes  found  at 
Pompeii  and  in  other  Roman  ruins  show  that  the  execu¬ 
tion,  in  decorative  art  at  least,  was  still  on  a  high  level. 

The  period  of  Greek  art  to  which  the  compositions  can  be 
specially  traced  is  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
successors.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  Athenians  began  to 
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ornament  tbeir  houses,  which  in  the  days  of  Pericles  had 
been  of  an  austere  simplicity.  While  hitherto  all  the 
splendour  of  art  had  been  bestowed  on  the  temples  and 
public  buildings,  the  painters  now  began  to  paint  small  panel 
pictures  for  the  private  houses.  At  a  later  period  these  were 
replaced  by  imitations  introduced  into  the  wall-decoration 
itself,  such  as  we  see  at  Pompeii,  a  much  less  costly  process, 
which  was  very  generally  adopted.  It  probably  originated  in 
Alexandria,  the  seat  of  Hellenic  culture  under  Alexander’s 
successors,  and  spread  from  thence  by  degrees  over  the  whole 
Roman  world,  into  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  as  well  as  the 
private  houses.  The  subjects  of  the  compositions  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrine  age.  Since  the  great 
days  of  Pericles,  art  had  entered  on  a  new  phase.  The 
sublime  but  severe  character  of  the  art  of  Phidias  had  been 
softened  by  the  genius  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles,  and  the 
expression  of  the  emotions  had  now  become  the  study  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter.  The  gods  Zeus,  Athene,  Hera 
were  less  frequently  represented  than  Demeter,  Dionysus, 
Eros,  whose  cult  had  developed  later  and  was  more  in  touch 
with  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  artists  had  not 
abandoned  their  ideals,  but  they  rendered  them  more  human. 
They  accentuated  the  individuality  in  the  countenance,  and 
this  gave  a  stimulus  to  portrait-painting.  They  selected  in 
preference  for  representation  those  myths  which  gave  the 
largest  scope  for  the  delineation  of  the  feelings,  and  especially 
those  in  which  the  passion  of  love  played  a  prominent  part. 
Stories  of  a  sentimental  character,  such  as  those  of  Narcissus, 
Cyparissus,  Hyacinthus,  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  art. 
This  whole  tendency  is  reflected  in  the  Pompeian  paintings, 
and  gives  them  their  priceless  interest,  as  it  enables  us  to 
trace  them  back  to  a  special  period  of  Greek  art. 

We  vainly  try  to  imagine  what  painting  was  in  the  days 
of  Phidias,  when  Polygnotus  covered  the  walls  of  the  Lesohe 
at  Delphi  with  those  great  compositions  which  were  never 
equalled  for  elevation  of  thought,  though  the  technique  was 
still  in  its  infancy ;  or  at  a  later  period  when  Zeuxis  and 
Apelles  brought  the  art  of  painting  to  its  highest  development 
in  Greece.  But  as  the  afterglow  on  the  mountains  reflects 
the  rays  of  the  sun  long  after  it  has  set,  so  we  can  at  least  trace 
in  the  Pompeian  paintings  a  distant  reflection  of  Greek  art 
in  its  last  great  days  and  in  its  glorious  decline.  The  com¬ 
positions  often  repeat  themselves  with  slight  variations  and 
can  occasionally  be  traced  to  some  great  original  of  which 
we  know  the  existence  through  Pliny’,  Pausanias,  or  other 
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•writers — as,  for  example,  Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her 
children.  We  know  that  Medea  was  painted  bj  Timomachus 
from  Byzantium,  the  last  great  painter  of  the  period  of  the 
Diadochi,  and  that  this  picture  and  another  by  him,  repre¬ 
senting  Ajax,  were  afterwards  sold  to  Caesar  and  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Venus  in  Eome.  Timomachus  died  before 
Medea  was  dnished,  but  the  picture  was  valued  all  the  more 
for  being  the  last  work  of  a  great  master.  The  same  subject 
had  been  treated  by  Aristolaus,  an  earlier  painter,  who  was 
known  for  the  severity  of  his  style  ;  but  the  Medea  of 
Timomachus  was  the  most  celebrated  and  most  likely  to  be 
reproduced,  according  to  that  principle  in  ancient  art  by 
which  all  that  was  best  was  constantly  copied  ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  inspired  the  representations  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Two  of  these  have  been  much 
discussed.  In  the  Pompeian  one,  Medea  is  represented 
standing  with  a  sword  in  her  left  hand  and  grasping  the 
hilt  with  her  right ;  the  unconscious  children  are  playing  at 
knucklebones,  while  the  old  pedagogue  looks  in  through  a 
doorway.  In  the  representation  from  Herculaneum  she  is 
seen  alone,  holding  the  hilt  of  the  upturned  sword  between 
her  folded  hands.  This  attitude  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  expression  of  irresolution  on  her  face,  and  has  therefore 
been  thought  to  come  nearest  the  original  of  Timomachus ; 
and  she  is  also  represented  in  this  way  on  a  gem.  In  other 
respects  the  two  figures  are  very  much  alike.  The  fierce 
struggle  of  her  passions  is  rendered  with  great  force,  and 
with  all  the  sense  of  measure  and  dignity  which  character¬ 
ised  Greek  art.  The  painter  Donner,  who  made  a  study  of 
the  technical  part  of  the  Campanian  pictures,  found  traces 
of  joints,  showing  that  this  Medea  formed  part  of  a  larger 
composition,  so  that,  in  all  23robability,  the  children  were 
included. 

In  later  excavations  at  Pompeii  another  Medea  has  been 
found  which  deviates  in  many  ways  from  the  former  type. 
She  is  seated  in  sombre  meditation,  leaning  her  head  on  one 
hand  and  holding  with  the  other  a  sheathed  sword  that  rests 
on  the  ground.  The  children  are  playing  at  knucklebones, 
and  one  of  them  runs  up  to  her.  The  pedagogue  looks  in 
through  a  window,  stern  and  watchful.  Dramatic  as  the 
composition  is,  it  does  not  compare  with  the  former  ones, 
and  Presuhn’s  suggestion  that  it  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Medea  of  Timomachus  is  therefore  less  probable. 

The  frescoes  representing  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Achilles 
at  Scyros,  Achilles  giving  up  Briseis,  the  abandoned  Ariadne, 
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tlie  death  of  Laoccon,  Pero  and  Cimon,  ai'O  no  doubt 
more  or  less  reproductions  of  famous  masterpieces  as  well 
as  the  celebrated  dancers.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
the  composition  is  generally  superior  to  the  execution.  The 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  which  pre¬ 
serve  a  tradition  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  Alexandrine, 
in  the  veiled  Agamemnon^  of  Timanthes.  The  composition 
could  not,  however,  be  a  copy  of  that  great  master ;  for,  if 
we  may  believe  Pliny’s  description,  Timanthes  represented 
Iphigenia  standing  near  the  altar,  a  noble  and  ready  victim, 
like  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  while  in  the  Pompeian 
painting  she  is  carried,  the  artist  following  in  this  the 
tradition  of  ^schylus  in  the  Agamemnon.  The  figures  in 
the  paintings  are  small,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Diana 
and  Actscon,  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Venus  and  Adonis,  which 
are  the  natural  size,  or  somewhat  above  it. 

C.  0.  Muller  has  suggested  that  the  majority  of  the 
Pompeian  paintings,  which  Lave  been  chiefly  found  in  the 
private  houses,  correspond  to  the  various  phases  of  human 
life,  and  belong  to  the  cycle  of  Dionysus  with  his  following 
of  centaurs,  satyrs,  bacchantes ;  that  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Erotes,  and  that  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  representing  the 
idealised  pleasures  of  the  senses,  of  the  heart,  of  the  intel¬ 
lect.  But  as  in  life  these  are  all  interwoven,  so  we  find 
Bacchus  and  Eros,  Eros  and  Apollo,  frequently  together. 
Thus  in  the  immortal  ‘  Dithyrambe.’ 

‘  Nimmer,  das  glaubt  mir,  erscheincn  die  Gutter 
Nimmer  allein. 

Kaum  dass  ich  Bacchus,  den  Lustigen,  babe, 

Kommt  auch  schon  Amor,  der  liichelnde  Knabe 
Phdbus,  der  Herrliche,  findet  sich  ein.* 

The  Bacchic  representations  occur  most  frequentl}',  and 
both  German  and  Italian  investigators  have  remarked  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Pompeii  where  there  is  not  some 
representation  which  refers  to  the  worship  of  that  divinity. 
This  corroborates  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  religion  of  Bacchus  in  Southern  Italy. 
Introduced  at  an  early  time  by  the  Greek  colonists  with  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  it  was  at  a  later  period  adopted  simul¬ 
taneously  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  but  it  always 
flourished  most  in  Southern  Italy  owing  to  its  volcanic  soil 
being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  of 
Bacchus.  Already  Sophocles  speaks  of  the  sway  Bacchus 
held  over  Italy,  and  we  read  in  Plato’s  Laws  that  the  whole 
town  of  Tarentum — a  Dorian  colony — was  intoxicated  during 
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the  Dionysiac  festivals.  Various  myths  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  disputing  the  possession 
of  Campania.  Dionysus,  after  conquering  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  had  left  his  old  satyrs  on  the  Italic  shores  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  vine  there.  The  vases  in  the  tombs  abound  in 
Bacchic  subjects,  and  Bdttiger’s  theory  that  they  were  given 
as  tokens  to  the  initiated,  and  buried  with  them  as  precious 
possessions  which  had  a  significance  for  their  future  life,  is 
not  an  improbable  one.  The  worship  in  Southern  Italy  had 
a  strong  mystic  side,  and  its  festivals  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp. 

Among  the  Etruscans  first,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Komans,  the  Bacchic  festivals  degenerated  into  scenes  of 
immorality  and  licentiousness,  and  in  186  B.c.  they  were 
abolished  throughout  Italy  by  the  Roman  Senate.  About 
the  same  period  the  Egyptian  cults  were  introduced  from 
Alexandria  into  Italy,  and  found  an  eager  reception.  The 
cult  of  Isis  did  not  penetrate  to  Rome  till  Sulla’s  time,  about 
80  B.C.,  but  the  original  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  of  which 
but  little  remains,  existed  as  early  as  the  second  century. 
It  was  restored  after  the  earthquake  in  the  latest  style,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  was  the  only  temple  which  had 
been  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  restored  when  the  eruption 
took  place.  From  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  to  the  mysteries 
of  Isis  there  was  but  a  step.  The  ceremonies  of  initiation 
most  have  had  many  points  in  common.  Osiris  had  been 
identified  with  Bacchus,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
statue  of  Bacchus  in  the  temple  of  Isis. 

Of  the  original  earnestness  of  the  religion  of  Dionysus 
but  little  survives  at  Pompeii,  except  here  and  there  the 
noble  type  of  the  face.  The  meaning  of  the  old  religion 
was  gone — art  had  turned  it  to  its  own  purposes.  Bacchus 
is  chiefly  represented  as  the  god  of  the  vine,  and  his  type  is 
that  of  the  young  and  beardless  god  which  was  adopted  in 
Greek  art  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  when  Praxiteles  gave 
it  its  ideal  form.  In  the  old  Greek  colonies  we  find  the 
earlier  type  of  the  venerable  bearded  Bacchus,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  subsist  more  or  less  by  the  side  of  the  later  and 
moi’e  prevalent  one.  The  coins  of  Naxos  in  Sicily  show  the 
two  types,  and  on  those  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  youthful 
Bacchus  may  be  seen.  A  remarkable  picture  of  the  young 
god  on  an  ivory  throne,  with  one  hand  stretched  out,  the 
other  holding  the  thyrsus,  was  found  in  the  house  of 
Apollo  at  Pompeii.  This  preserves  in  its  majestic  appear- 
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ance  the  best  traditions  of  Hellenistic  art,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  from  having  the  nimbus,  which  was  also  found  round  the 
heads  of  the  figures  on  each  side  Apollo  and  Venus. 

The  nimbus  was  first  introduced  into  Greek  art  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  time,  and  was  placed  round  the  heads  of  divinities, 
heroes,  magicians,  personified  constellations,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  kings  and  emperors.  Stephani  shows  that,  though 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural  light  or  glory  surrounding  the 
divinity  undoubtedly  existed  previously,  it  was  first  ex¬ 
pressed  in  art  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  all  the  Oriental 
representations  of  it — Brahman,  Buddhist,  Egyptian — are  of 
Greco-Roman  origin.  In  sculpture  the  nimbus  occurs  but 
seldom,  as  it  was  not  suitable  for  plastic  treatment,  and  the 
coins  are  the  chief  guide  for  its  origin  and  chronology.  The 
fact  of  its  first  appearing  in  Greek  art  in  Alexander’s  time, 
when  so  many  Oriental  ideas  were  imported  into  Greece, 
might  easily  lead  one  astray  regarding  its  origin.  The 
Christians  adopted  the  nimbus,  but  there  are  few,  if  any, 
examples  earlier  than  Constantine.  The  nimbus  recurs 
several  times  at  Pompeii,  and  has  been  found  round  the 
heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Ceres,  Venus,  Selene,  Ariadne, 
Hypnos,  Leda,  Circe,  Phrixus,  and  Scopia  the  personification 
of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  round  the  head  of  Bacchus.  The 
colour  is  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  yellow  or  white,  but 
this  is  determined  by  purely  artistic  considerations.  A 
curious  instance  of  the  blue  nimbus  may  be  seen  in  an  old 
Roman  mosaic  pavement  in  the  triclinium  of  a  Roman  villa 
at  Bignor,  in  Sussex,  where  a  female  head — probably  an 
Ariadne — was  found  surrounded  with  it.  A  Bacchus  head 
with  the  nimbus  was  found  in  a  similar  pavement  at  Avenches 
in  Switzerland.  These  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
period — Vespasian  or  Titus — and  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  same  hand. 

Ariadne,  who  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  is  also  frequently  found  on  the  Pompeian  walls. 
According  to  the  myth  her  birthplace  was  Crete,  where 
she  was  originally  worshipped  as  a  nature  goddess.  It 
was  there  that  Dicdalus,  the  earliest  Greek  artist,  con¬ 
structed  the  ‘dancing  place  for  Ariadne  of  the  lovely 
‘  tresses,’  and  likewise  the  labyrinth  into  which  Theseus 
went  to  fight  the  Minotaur.  Ariadne  giving  Theseus  the 
clue  which,  according  to  Virgil,  Da;dalns  himself  had 
procured  for  her,  is  rarely  found  in  ancient  art,  and  only 
three  times  at  Pompeii,  but  the  abandoned  Ariadne  on 
the  shores  of  Naxos  occurs  very  often.  Sometimes  she 
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inay  be  seen  with  a  weeping  cupid  by  her  side,  and  a 
female  figure — believed  to  be  Nemesis — pointing  to  the 
ship  which  carries  off  Theseus.  Or  she  is  represented 
asleep  with  her  right  arm  round  her  head  like  the  well- 
known  Ariadne  in  the  Vatican,  while  Bacchus  approaches, 
followed  by  Silenus,  Pan,  satyrs,  and  bacchantes.  That 
graceful  figure  of  the  sleeping  Ariadne  so  frequently  repro¬ 
duced  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  painting,  is  traced  back  to 
an  original  painting  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Athens, 
described  by  Pausanias,  and  probably  a  work  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  It  became  a  favourite  subject  on  the  Eomau 
sarcophagi,  not  only  because  it  belonged  to  the  Bacchic 
representations,  which  symbolised  the  happiness  that  awaited 
the  initiated,  but  more  especially  because  the  sleeping 
Ariadne,  wakened  by  the  god,  was  in  itself  one  of  those 
beautiful  images  under  which  the  Eomans  liked  to 
symbolise  death. 

The  crown  which  Bacchus  gave  her  was  put  among  the 
constellations ;  hence  she  is  frequently  surrounded  with  the 
nimbus.  No  less  remarkable  than  these  representations  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  are  those  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
One  of  these,  Perseus  leading  Andromeda  gently  down  from 
the  rock,  while  the  sea-monster  lies  expiring  in  the  water  at 
their  feet,  has  been  traced  by  various  critics  and  more 
especially  by  Helbig  to  an  original  of  the  painter  Nicias  who 
lived  in  Alexander  the  Great’s  time.  Pliny  mentions  among 
his  paintings  an  Andromeda  and  an  lo.  Both  these  subjects 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Argus  watching  lo  was  in  all 
probability  the  counterpart  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda — the 
one  heroine  just  delivered,  the  other  waiting  for  deliverance 
— and  in  the  representation  of  Argus  as  a  delicate  youth, 
instead  of  the  traditional  giant,  we  find  those  characteristics 
which  Pausanias  noticed  in  one  of  the  works  of  that  painter 
at  Amyclae.  Nicias  began  his  career  when  that  of 
Praxiteles  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  according  to  Pliny, 
Praxiteles  was  assisted  by  him  in  painting  his  statues,  and 
attached  special  value  to  his  colouring  {circumlitio.)  At 
such  a  school  Nicias  himself  no  doubt  developed  those 
qualities  for  which  he  became  celebrated,  bringing  his  forms 
into  strong  relief  by  a  careful  treatment  of  light  and  shade. 
He  possessed  that  subtle  delicacy  of  perception  which  made 
him  a  great  painter  of  women,  and  he  also  excelled  in  paint¬ 
ing  dogs.  So  intense  was  his  absorption  in  his  art  that  he 
had  frequently  to  ascertain  from  his  servants  whether  he 
had  had  his  bath  and  his  meals.  We  have  no  means  of 
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knowing  how  Nicias  represented  his  Andromeda.  Raoul- 
Rochette  took  her  to  be  one  of  those  single  figures  like  the 
Helen  of  Zeuxis,  the  Aphrodite  of  Apelles,  ‘  on  which  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  liked  to  spend  all  their  science  of 
drawing,  all  -their  power  of  expression,  all  their  charm  of 
execution,’  but  tradition  says  that  Nicias  attached  great 
importance  to  the  selection  of  compositions  which  combined 
many  dramatic  elements,  and  it  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  his  Andromeda  was  the  centre  figure  of  a  great  com¬ 
position.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Pompeian  painting  must  be  traced  back  to  some  great 
original.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  subject 
frequently  recurs  in  bas-relief,  on  coins  and  gems  as  well  as 
in  painting.  The  representations  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus 
looking  at  the  reflection  of  the  Gorgon’s  head  in  the  water, 
have  the  idyllic  character  which  is  preponderant  in  the 
Pompeian  paintings,  and  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  art  and 
poetry  in  the  Hellenistic  age. 

Cupids  are  prominent  figures  on  the  Pompeian  frescoes. 
They  animate  the  scene  and  give  it  a  greater  significance. 
They  play  with  the  club  of  Hercules,  with  the  armour  of 
Mars.  They  weep  over  the  wounded  Adonis,  and  over  the 
infidelity  of  Theseus.  One  cupid  fights  with  Pan ;  another 
is  loaded  with  fetters  by  Venus.  They  are  put  in  a  cage 
and  held  np  by  the  wings  for  sale.  It  was  one  of  these 
charming  pictures,  the  sale  of  the  Cupids,  found  at  Stabise 
and  at  Pompeii,  which  inspired  Goethe’s  little  poem  ‘  Wer 
‘  kauft  Liebesgbtter,’  and  Thorwaldsen’s  beautiful  bas-relief, 
‘  The  Ages  of  Love.’  In  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  they  chain 
up  the  lion  and  taunt  him  with  his  defeat.  The  Erotes, 
or  Loves,  as  small  winged  boys,  were  a  developement  of 
the  Hellenistic  period,  following  on  the  noble  type  of  Eros 
as  a  youth,  which  had  been  perfected  in  the  fourth  century. 
Scenes  from  daily  life  in  which  the  Erotes  were  the 
actors  were  favourite  representations,  and  are  often  found  at 
Pompeii.  Thus  we  see  these  charming  winged  boys  leave 
their  bows  and  arrows  and  give  mankind  a  respite,  to  work 
as  shoemakers  and  carpenters,  like  the  boys  of  a  modern 
industrial  school.  Where  Eros  is.  Psyche  is  not  far  distant, 
and  they  frequently  appear  together  either  as  aerial  figures 
or  in  idealised  scenes  of  daily  life,  such  as  weaving  wreaths 
or  playing  on  musical  instruments. 

The  subjects  of  the  frescoes  usually  bear  some  relation  to 
the  uses  of  the  rooms.  This  was  in  accordance  with  that 
sense  of  harmony  which  the  Greeks  carried  into  all  the 
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details  of  life.  The  Alabandines  in  Caria  were  criticised, 
says  Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  for  placing  in  their 
gymnasium  statues  ‘  in  the  attitude  of  pleading  causes,  while 
‘  those  in  the  forum  are  holding  the  discus  or  running  or 
‘  playing  with  balls.’  Fruit,  vegetables,  and  Bacchic  subjects 
are  frequently  found  in  the  triclinia,  gardens  and  landscapes 
in  the  peristylia,  I’epresentations  of  various  myths  in  the 
atria  and  exedrre,  and  Zahn  suggested  ingeniously  that  it 
was  probably  a  bedroom  in  which  were  found  those  two 
beautiful  aerial  figures  on  a  black  ground,  one  of  which 
seems  to  rise  buoyantly  upwards  and  to  typify  wakening, 
while  the  other  gently  descends  as  if  to  sink  to  rest ;  but 
truth  obliges  us  reluctantly  to  give  up  this  poetical  interpre¬ 
tation,  for  Fiorelli  has,  no  doubt,  good  reason  for  calling  the 
room  a  triclinium,  and  the  two  figures  have  been  named 
bacchantes.  Between  them  was  the  picture  which  the 
Academicians  have  called  the  ‘  Wedding  of  Zephyrus  and 
‘  Flora,’  but  which  other  good  authorities,  including  Zahn, 
have  believed  to  be  the  ‘  Wedding  of  Pasithea  and  the  God 
*  of  Sleep.’  According  to  the  received  version.  Flora  lies 
asleep  leaning  on  a  draped  figure  with  large  black  wings  and 
a  bluish  radiated  nimbus,  holding  a  branch  of  red  flowers 
and  representing  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep.  It  is  so  doubtful 
whether  this  figure  is  male  or  female  that  some  have  believed 
her  to  be  Pasithea  ;  but  the  latter,  though  mentioned  as  the 
bride  of  the  god  of  sleep,  is  never  called  the  goddess  of 
sleep  herself.  Zephyrus  comes  down  supported  by  two 
cupids,  and  a  figure  on  a  rock  draws  a  drapery  over  the 
whole  scene.  If  Pasithea  is  substituted  for  Flora,  the  winged 
figure  on  which  she  leans  would  represent  Selene,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  This  picture  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  various  other  interpretations  of  the  subject  have 
been  given.  Raoul-Rochette  believed  it  to  be  Mars  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  dream  to  the  vestal  virgin,  Rhea  Silvia,  but  this 
is  not  probable,  as  Roman  subjects  are  very  rare  at  Pompeii. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  Pompeian  pictures.  Neither  Cor¬ 
reggio  nor  Albano,  says  the  account  in  the  journals  of  the 
excavation,  have  produced  anything  that  excels  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  ‘  puttini.’  Owing  to  a  rainfall  in  the  night 
before  the  excavation  on  November  G,  1826,  the  colours  of 
the  whole  wall  appeared  in  all  their  pristine  freshness  to  the 
admiring  eyes  of  those  who  were  present. 

The  aerial  figures  form  a  large  part  of  the  Pompeian 
decorations.  The  lightness  and  buoyancy  with  which  they 
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are  poised  in  the  air  are  incomparably  beautiful.  Some  of 
them  have  large  wings  to  support  them.  ‘  Creations  of  the 
‘  artist’s  fantasy,’  says  Helbig,  ‘  they  are  free  from  all  the 
‘  fetters  of  reality,  and  belong  to  those  remains  of  ancient 
‘  art  which  are  most  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit.’  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  go  back  to  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art,  and  that  they  must  have  been  faithfully  transmitted 
through  generations.  The  artists  had  mastered  them  so 
completely  thaj;  here  we  find  them  at  their  best.  Among 
these  figures  are  the  dancing-girls  or  bacchantes,  and  the 
centaurs,  who  are  represented  carrying  young  men  and 
women,  holding  musical  instruments  and  the  thyrsus,  the 
attribute  of  Bacchus.  The  centaur,  a  product  of  pure  Greek 
art,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  evolution  of  the  art 
type.  Originally  a  wild  race  of  hunters  in  Thessaly,  they  pro¬ 
bably  became  in  the  Greek  imagination  assimilated  with  their 
horses ;  but  the  early  attempts  to  represent  their  dual  nature 
were  exceedingly  clumsy,  as  may  be  seen  on  a  bas-relief 
found  at  Olympia,  where  Heracles  is  seen  pursuing  a  limping 
monster  composed  of  a  human  body  combined  with  the  hinder 
part  of  a  horse.  Pausanias  was  struck  with  this  early  type 
of  centaur  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia.  On  the 
frieze  of  a  temple  at  Assos,  believed  to  be  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  later  centaur  type,  with  the  four  hoofs  and  only 
the  bust  of  a  man,  has  been  found  side  by  side  with  the 
archaic  one,  but  it  was  probably  not  till  the  age  of  Phidias 
that  the  type  was  perfected  into  a  homogeneous'whole,  such 
as  we  see  it  in  the  Parthenon  marbles  and  on  the  Pompeian 
walls. 

The  great  artists  of  Greece  liked  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
on  so  subtle  a  problem.  Zeuxis  brought  it  to  perfection  in 
a  famous  painting  lost  in  a  shipwreck  when  brought  over  to 
Italy  by  Sulla,  but  immortalised  in  a  description  of  Lucian, 
who  saw  the  copy  at  Athens.  It  represented  a  family  of 
centaurs,  and  in  the  female  suckling  her  young,  the  most 
beautiful  type  of  womanhood  and  that  of  the  finest  Thessa¬ 
lian  mare  were  blended  together  so  artfully  and  imperceptibly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  the  one  ended  and  the 
other  began.  At  Pompeii  we  see  in  turn  a  furious  bacchante 
kneeling  on  a  centaur,  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  and 
lashing  him  on — the  picture  of  unbridled  passion — and  a 
lovely  girl  quietly  seated  on  a  female  centaur — the  image  of 
purity  and  innocence.  The  centaur  teaching  a  young  man 
to  play  the  lyre  is  Chiron  teaching  Achilles.  This  subject 
has  been  found  on  a  larger  scale  at  Herculaneum,  and  is 
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probably  a  reminiscence  of  tbe  famous  marble  group  whicli 
in  Pliny’s  time  livas  in  tbe  septa  in  Rome.  The  same 
subject  appears  most  appropriately  on  the  shield  in  the 
fresco  representing  Achilles  in  female  attire  at  Scyros, 
among  the  daughters  of  King  Lycomedes,  when  he  betrays 
himself  by  seizing  the  arms  offered  for  sale  among  female 
trinkets  by  Ulysses.  There  is  an  extraordinary  vividness 
about  this  picture,  and  the  conception,  Avith  all  its  mastery 
of  detail,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  miglit  be  a  copy 
of  an  old  Greek  master,  possibly  Athenion,  who,  as  we 
know  from  Pliny,  painted  this  subject,  and  who,  though  he 
died  young,  attained  great  skill  in  his  art.  The  excitement 
of  Achilles  stirred  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of 
the  beautiful  Deidameia,  the  eagerness  with  which  Ulysses, 
and  probably  Diomed,  grasp  Achilles  by  the  arm,  are 
rendered  with  great  power  and  truth.  Agyrtes  blowing  the 
trumpet  was  so  damaged  that  this  part  of  the  picture,  Avhich 
Zahn,  who  was  present  at  the  excavation,  still  saw,  was 
removed. 

Among  several  curious  pictures  relating  to  the  worship  of 
Isis,  there  is  one,  found  in  the  temple  of  Isis,  representing 
the  arrival  of  lo  in  Egypt,  and  illustrating  the  links  which 
the  Greeks  found  between  the  Egyptian  cults  and  their 
own.  lo,  the  heroine  of  Argos,  symbolised  the  moon.  She 
wandered  over  the  world  under  the  shape  of  a  cow ;  and, 
though  Isis  Avas  not  originally  a  lunar  goddess  Avith  the 
Egyptians,  she  was  also  represented  with  cow’s  horns,  Avhich 
led  the  Greeks  to  believe  that  she  personified  the  moon. 
Herodotus,  on  visiting  Egypt,  first  notices  the  likeness  in 
form  between  lo  and  Isis.  He  remarks  that  he  saw  Isis 
with  the  cow’s  horns  the  same  as  the  Greek  lo.  The  Greeks, 
Avho  tried  to  recognise  their  own  gods  in  those  of  other 
nations,  began  to  identify  them.  Rut  it  was  not  till  long 
afterwards,  under  the  Ptolemys,  Avhen  Egyptian  religion  so 
deeply  influenced  Greek  thought,  and  the  myths  themselves 
were  changed  to  fit  into  the  new  order  of  ideas,  that  the 
notion  crept  in  that  lo,  on  arriving  in  Egypt  after  her 
Avanderings,  was  Avorshipped  there  as  the  goddess  Isis.  On 
the  picture  she  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  Avoman  with 
cow’s  horns,  borne  on  the  river  Nile,  and  welcomed  by  Isis. 
The  scene  has  all  the  Egyptian  elements.  We  find  the 
sphinx  croAvned  Avith  the  lotus,  the  crocodile,  the  serpent ; 
a  priestess  of  Isis  holding  the  sistrum — the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis — the  situla,  a  little 
receptacle  Avith  a  handle  for  the  holy  Nile  Avater,  and  the 
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caduceus;  Harpocrates — the  child  Horas — with  his  fore¬ 
finger  on  his  mouth,  as  we  see  the  infant  Christ  on  the  old 
Italian  pictures  pointing  to  himself  as  the  Word.  A  similar 
picture  was  found  at  Herculaneum,  with  slight  variations  in 
the  details. 

Among  the  importations  from  Egypt  are  also  the  pigmies, 
which  are  chiefly  represented  to  caricature  humanity.  A 
representation  of  a  scene  like  Solomon’s  Judgement,  where 
the  pigmies  are  actors,  has  much  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
critics.  It  is  thought  more  probable  that  it  represents  some 
Egyptian  occurrence  than  that  it  should  have  been  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Occasionally  we  find  the  pigmies 
in  their  own  element  the  Nile,  climbing  up  a  palm-tree  to 
escape  from  the  inundation,  or  riding  on  a  crocodile. 

Landscapes,  still  life,  or  animals  sometimes  take  the  place 
of  the  figure-paintings.  Among  the  still  life  there  is  a  dish 
of  figs  with  a  glass  water-bottle  the  transparency  of  which 
is  admirable.  The  Greek  painter  Pausias,  who  studied 
Nature  in  all  her  aspects,  may  be  pointed  to  as  the  model  for 
this  kind  of  composition.  In  Pausanias’  time  there  was 
still  at  Epidaurus  a  picture  by  him  of  Methe  (Drunken¬ 
ness)  drinking  out  of  a  glass  bowl,  through  which  her 
face  could  be  seen.  The  animals  are  true  to  nature,  and 
painted  with  much  humour  and  delicacy  in  situations  that 
are  very  probably  taken  out  of  fables.  The  landscapes  either 
cover  the  whole  wall — and  this  is  generally  a  garden  wall — 
or,  like  the  figure-paintings,  they  form  imitations  of  panel 
pictures.  No  less  than  750  to  800  landscapes  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii,  about  fifty  of  which  are  on  the  walls  of  gardens 
or  peristylia.  They  represent  mythological  subjects,  sacred 
trees,  sea- coasts  with  towns  or  villas,  gardens,  sea  views  with 
naval  battles,  and  sometimes  Egyptian  scenery. 

The  sacred  trees  are  a  very  curious  feature.  They  hold 
as  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  landscape-painting  as  in  the 
worship  of  the  ancients.  Long  before  the  temples  made  with 
hands,  trees  were  the  abodes  of  the  divinities,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  inseparably  associated  with  their  worship.  Those  whom 
the  gods  loved  and  protected  were  often  themselves  changed 
into  trees.  There  are  many  examples  of  these  metamor¬ 
phoses,  but  there  is  none  that  gives  a  better  illustration  than 
the  charming  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Ovid  tells  how 
this  poor  but  pious  couple  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Tyana  in  Phrygia,  who  received  the  disguised  gods  Zeus  and 
Hermes  after  they  had  been  turned  away  from  every  door. 
They  offered  them  the  best  of  what  they  had,  and  were 
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rewarded  for  their  hospitality  by  seeing  their  small  hut  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  lofty  temple,  whUe  the  town  disappeared  in  a 
marsh.  They  were,  at  their  desire,  made  the  guardians 
of  this  temple,  and  begged,  as  a  boon  from  the  gods,  that, 
having  lived  in  the  most  perfect  unit}*,  they  might  die 
together.  When  their  appointed  time  came,  they  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  trees  near  the  altar — Philemon  into  an  oak  and 
Baucis  into  a  lime-tree.  Ovid  saw  the  trees,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  hung  with  garlands  and  votive  offerings  such  as 
those  we  now  see  in  the  Pompeian  pictures. 

‘  E’en  yet  an  ancient  Tyanean  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 

The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy — 

Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue  or  like  to  lie. 

I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows; 

And  ofTring  fresher  up,  with  pious  pray’r. 

The  good,  said  I,  are  God’s  peculiar  care. 

And  such  as  honour  heav’n,  shall  heavenly  honour  share.’  * 

The  wall  which  enclosed  the  trees  was  the  so-called 
‘  Sacellum,’  the  earliest  form  of  temple,  open  at  the  top  to 
let  in  air  and  light.  Sometimes  there  was  an  altar  near 
them,  with  lamps  burning  and  the  image  of  the  serpent,  the 
guardian  god  of  the  place  {genius  loci),  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  the  Pompeian  houses  and  streets.  Among  the 
objects  hung  from  the  trees  are  the  sacred  vittm,  or  sashes, 
and  the  oscilla,  little  votive  images  to  Bacchus,  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  his  worship  into  Attica,  Icarus — 
so  runs  the  myth — had  first  cultivated  the  vine  there,  and 
the  people  having  become  drunk,  thought  he  had  poisoned 
them,  and  killed  him.  His  daughter  Erigone  hanged  herself 
in  despair  over  his  grave.  Dionysus,  to  punish  them,  sent 
a  drought  over  the  land,  and  an  irresistible  desire  among 
the  women  to  hang  themselves  as  an  expiation.  This 
ceased  when  the  murderers  of  Icarus  were  punished ;  but 
the  symbol  of  swinging  in  the  air  as  an  expiation  survived 
in  the  festival  of  the  Aiora,  and  in  the  suspended  images. t 
The  oscilla  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples  in  the 
form  of  medallion  and  crescent- shaped  marble  slabs,  with 
bas-reliefs  sculptured  on  both  sides.  These  were  at  one 
time  believed  to  be  disks,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 

*  Metamorphoses,  viii.,  Dryden’s  translation. 

t  The  three  forms  of  expiation — by  air,  by  water,  and  by  fire  — aro 
mentioned  in  Virgil,  Aineid,  vi.  741. 
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intended  to  be  hung  up,  and  also  that  similar  objects  hare 
been  found  represented  hanging  on  trees  and  buildings,  has 
shown  that  they  are  oscilla.  Originally  intended  for  sacred 
purposes,  they  may  have  been  also  used  at  Pompeii  as  or¬ 
naments,  having  been  found  principally  in  peristylia  and 
viridaria.  Tree-worship  was  one  of  the  last  heathen  super¬ 
stitions  that  survived.  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  councils 
inveighed  against  it,  and  urged  those  who  had  sacred  trees 
on  their  land  to  lay  the  axe  to  them ;  and  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century  an  edict  of  the  Lombard  king  Luitprand 
punished  anyone  who  had  honoured  a  so-called  sacred  tree 
with  the  confiscation  of  half  his  property. 

The  greater  number  of  the  landscapes  represent  coast 
scenery,  and  there  are  many  representations  of  the  villas 
which  the  Eomans  erected  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire,  and  which  Pliny  the  Younger  describes  in  his  letters. 
Some  of  them  were  built  out  on  substructions  in  the  sea, 
and  their  ruins  may  be  seen  even  now,  deep  below  the  clear 
blue  water  on  the  Sorrento  or  Baiae  coast.  Others,  like 
the  villas  of  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Caesar  at  Baiae,  were 
built  on  the  rocks,  towering  high  above  the  dangerous 
allurements  for  which  that  lovely  spot,  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  gay  Roman  world,  was  notorious.  These  were  more 
like  fortresses  than  villas,  says  Seneca,  who  thought  it  a 
reproach  to  have  a  villa  at  Baiae,  and  who  fled  from  its 
dangers  the  day  after  his  arrival.  The  ancients  had  a  great 
love  for  the  sea,  but  in  their  sea  pieces  they  never  painted 
a  stormy  sea.  They  were  most  familiar  with  its  softer 
aspects,  and  the  wild  beauties  of  nature,  which  exercise  such 
a  spell  over  the  modern  mind,  inspired  them  only  with  awe 
and  terror.  It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
landscapes  than  that  of  the  other  compositions,  as  they  have 
a  much  more  mixed  character,  partly  Greek,  partly  Roman. 
Landscape-painting  had  probably  its  origin  in  scenic 
decoration,  and  it  developed  in  Greece  during  the  period  of 
the  Diadochi,  when  the  feeling  for  nature  assumed  a  more 
definite  form.  This  tendency  is  reflected  in  the  poetry  of 
the  time,  and  was  probably  due  to  the  conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  by  which  the  Greeks  acquired  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  nature.  The  landscapes,  with  di-amatic 
mythological  scenes,  the  idyllic  ones  which  correspond  with 
descriptions  in  Greek  poetry,  the  Egyptian  landscapes  and 
the  naval  battles,  have  no  doubt  all  a  Hellenistic  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sea-coasts  with  villas,  and  the 
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representations  of  gardens,  bear  the  Roman  character,  and 
are  of  a  later  date.  Pliny  mentions  that  the  painter 
Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  introduced  new  motives 
into  landscape-painting,  and  he  describes  the  very  subjects 
we  see  represented  in  those  pictures.  In  landscape-painting 
the  painter  had  more  free  play  than  in  figure-painting. 
The  landscapes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  repeat 
themselves.  The  decorator  worked  without  model,  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  given  precepts,  and  sometimes  a  more  or  less 
incongruous  motive  is  put  in  simply  to  fill  up  the  space. 
In  the  mytliological  landscapes  which  can  be  traced  to 
Hellenistic  models,  we  find  the  scenery  of  the  background 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  action  represented.  Much 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Pompeian  landscapes  by  com¬ 
paring  their  perspective  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  true 
that  of  the  two  kinds  of  perspective,  the  linear  and  the 
aerial,  the  Pompeian  artists  best  understood  the  latter,  which 
is  more  a  question  of  artistic  feeling  than  of  geometrical 
rule.  They  must,  however,  have  had  a  sense  of  the  linear 
perspective,  since  they  carried  it  out  within  certain  limits 
in  their  architectural  drawings.  In  the  front  views  it  is 
usually  correct,  while  it  fails  in  the  more  complicated  side 
views. 

The  question  how  far  the  Greeks  understood  the  rules  of 
perspective  has  been  much  debated.  Materials  are  wanting 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion.  Though  the 
perspective  of  some  of  the  paintings  that  have  come  down 
to  us  is  admirable  as  a  whole,  yet  it  has  been  maintained  on 
good  authority  that  not  one  of  them,  either  at  Pompeii  or  in 
other  Roman  ruins,  could  bear  the  test  of  the  ruler  and 
the  compass.  As,  however,  no  masterpieces  of  Greek  paint¬ 
ing  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  paintings  that  now 
remain  represent  decorative  art  alone,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  not  sufficient  data  to  form  a  correct  judgement. 

Nor  do  the  ancient  writings  supply  the  deficiency. 
Attempts  to  produce  in  stage  scenery  the  illusion  of  reality 
had,  according  to  Vitruvius,  been  first  made  in  the  days  of 
JEschylus  by  the  painter  Agatharchus,  who  left  a  treatise  on 
the  subject.  According  to  Aristotle  it  was  Sophocles  who 
first  introduced  scene-painting,  but  these  two  statements 
have  been  reconciled  by  Muller  and  Brunn.  Since  Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s  demonstrations  have  revolutionised  the  old  ideas 
about  the  Greek  stage,  and  have  shown  that  the  action  took 
place  in  the  round  orchestra  or  dancing-place,  some  critics 
have  disputed  the  statement  of  Vitruvius,  or  at  least  doubted 
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whether  it  refers  to  scene-painting;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  refute  Aristotle,  who  uses  the  word  ‘  scenography,’  and, 
moreover,  the  round  orchestra  did  not  exclude  scenery,  a 
background  from  which  the  actors  could  emerge ;  ‘  a  king’s 
‘  palace,  a  temple,  or  the  like,’  as  Miss  Harrison  explains. 
These  were  temporary  structures,  which  were  probably 
partly  contrived  by  painting.  The  studies  of  Agatharchus 
were  continued,  says  Vitruvius,  by  Democritus  and  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  who  wrote  ‘  to  explain  how  the  points  of  sight  and 
‘  distance  ought  to  guide  the  lines,  as  in  nature,  to  a  centre  ; 

‘  so  that  by  means  of  pictorial  deception  the  real  appear- 
‘  ances  of  buildings  appear  on  the  scene,  which,  painted  on 
‘  a  flat  vertical  surface,  seem  nevertheless  to  advance  and 
‘  recede.’  The  panel-painters  adapted  the  studies  of  the 
scenograph  to  the  backgrounds  of  their  paintings,  and  though 
scenography  was  an  inferior  kind  of  art  which  ministered 
chiefly  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  it  had  no  doubt  an 
important  influence  on  the  developement  of  painting,  and 
Agatharchus  prepared  the  way  for  Apollodorus,  who  first 
painted  chiaroscuro.  Pliny  states  that  the  painters  of  Sicyon 
made  mathematical  and  geometrical  studies  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  good  painting.  Pamphilus — influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  canon  of  Polycletus,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  like  himself — 
first  laid  down  rules  for  painting  as  Polycletus  had  done  for 
sculpture,  and  the  painter  Pausias,  his  disciple,  put  these 
rules  into  practice  and  excelled  in  foreshortening. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greeks,  who  formulated 
the  rules  of  geometry  and  who  made  drawing  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  their  free-born  children,  studied 
carefully  the  laws  of  appearances  and  applied  the  rules 
of  geometry  to  the  representation  of  objects  on  a  flat 
surface.  But  beyond  allusions  to  the  most  elementary  rules, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ancient  writings  to  show  what  their  theory  was.  Goethe, 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  Pompeian  paintings  reproduced  by 
Zahn,  says  that  gifted  as  the  artists  were  and  endowed  with 
exquisite  senses,  especially  that  of  the  eye,  they  saw  right 
in  the  main.  ‘  What  a  sharp  and  true  observation  could  give 
*  they  possessed.  The  abstract  rule  upon  which  we  pride 
‘  ourselves,  and  which  does  not  always  agree  with  our  taste, 
‘  was,  like  so  many  others  that  were  afterwards  discovered, 
‘  wholly  unknown.’  Phidias  knew  better  than  his  critics 
that  the  statue  of  Athene  would  fulfil  all  its  conditions 
when  placed  on  a  high  column,  and  the  horses  of  the 
Parthenon  are  correct  in  all  their  motions,  though  the 
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zoopraxiscope  had  not  been  invented.  Whatever  know¬ 
ledge  the  Greeks  had  of  the  rules  of  perspective  has  been 
lost  to  us,  and,  like  much  else,  had  to  be  laboriously  recon¬ 
quered  when  Europe  emerged  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.*  Helbig  points  out  that  the  great  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  landscape-painting  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  atmospheric  effects.  Cloud  scenery  and  mists, 
which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
English  schools,  are  almost  wholly  absent  from  the  Campanian 
landscapes.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  Southern  nature 
does  not  produce  the  same  variety  of  effects  as  the  sombre, 
damp  climates  of  the  North;  but  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  difference  in  the  aspect  of  nature  herself,  there 
still  remain  the  different  ways  of  looking  at  her.  The  Greek 
genius  was  eminently  plastic,  and  though  this  retarded  the 
progress  of  painting,  which  did  not  reach  its  zenith  till  long 
after  sculpture,  it  did  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  final 
developement  of  figure-painting,  as  it  was  combined  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  colouring.  Their  strong  love  of  form 
rather  prevented  the  artists  from  crowding  their  pictures ; 
but  it  was  less  favourable  to  landscape-painting,  where  colour 
is  more  important  than  form.  The  landscape-painters  never 
lost  sight  of  the  outlines  which  in  nature  so  often  seem  to 
melt  away  in  the  distant  atmosphere.  They  uniformly 
selected  a  high  horizon  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
topography  of  the  scenery.  And  the  monochrome  landscapes, 
painted  either  in  green  or  yellow  on  some  of  the  Pompeian 
walls,  show  the  same  tendency  to  attach  greater  importance 
to  form  than  colour. 

The  anthropomorphic  conception  of  nature,  which  was  a 
stimulant  to  the  developement  of  sculpture,  was  also  unfavour¬ 
able  to  landscape-painting.  While  the  Greeks  peopled 
nature  with  gods  and  goddesses — dryads,  oreads,  naiads, 
nymphs  that  inhabited  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the 
streams — the  landscape  itself  was  but  a  background ;  and 
though  in  Hellenistic  times  a  stronger  feeling  for  its  beauties 
developed,  it  did  not  destroy  this  anthropomorphism,  but 
grew  up  side  by  side  with  it,  for  the  number  of  personifica¬ 
tions  of  nature  rather  increased  than  diminished.  We  do 
not  find  among  the  Greeks  a  less  deep  and  tender  love  of 
nature,  or  a  less  keen  appreciation  of  her  softer  beauties 
than  in  modern  times,  but  it  was  of  a  different  kind.  She 

*  Pietro  del  Borgo,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  tlie  first  who 
elaborated  the  theory  of  modern  perspective. 
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was  in  some  ways  more  to  them  than  she  is  to  us.  In  per¬ 
sonifying  her,  they  attributed  to  her  a  moral  sense.  That 
serene  indiflference  of  nature  to  human  suffering,  which 
extorts  from  the  modem  poet  the  bitter  cry — 

‘  O  scLiine  Welt,  du  biat  abacheulich  ’ — 

did  not  affect  the  Greeks.  To  them  she  was  full  of  sympathy 
with  man’s  fate.  In  Bion,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Hellenistic 
age,  the  mountains,  the  trees,  the  rivers  bewail  the  fate  of 
Adonis.  In  Moschus’  ‘  Lament  for  Bion  ’  the  trees  cast 
down  their  fruit,  the  flowers  fade  for  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  Bion.  In  the  picture  of  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  described 
by  Philostratus,  the  mountain  nymphs  tear  their  cheeks,  the 
water  nymphs  their  hair,  the  flowers  fade  in  the  meadows, 
in  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Hippolytus.  In  many  of  the 
Pompeian  paintings  a  figure  on  a  mountain-top,  personifying 
the  mountain,  looks  down  with  interest  on  the  scene  below. 
But  where  man  held  such  an  all-important  place  in  nature, 
nature  could  not  be  dissociated  from  man.  She  was  ever  the 
theatre,  the  witness  of  his  actions,  and  the  artists  only  repre¬ 
sented  her  in  relation  to  him.  It  follows,  from  these  various 
reasons,  that  in  spite  of  the  incontestable  idyllic  beauty  and 
poetry  of  the  Campanian  landscapes,  they  are  restricted  to  a 
narrow  scope,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  landscape-painting 
ever  was  more  than  a  subordinate  branch  of  art  in  Greece. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  great  Greek  painter  having 
practised  landscape-painting.  The  only  Greek  landscape- 
painters  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  are  Demetrius 
and  Serapion,  who  were  both  from  Alexandria  and  worked 
in  Rome.  Demetrius  was  the  friend  of  king  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  who  took  up  his  abode  with  him  when  he  came  to 
Rome  as  an  exile.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  paintings,  and 
the  name  topographos,  which  Diodorus  gives  him,  has  led  to 
much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work.  Serapion 
lived  at  a  later  date,  and  all  wo  hear  of  him  is  that  he 
painted  scenery.  The  Roman  Ludius,  to  whom  Pliny  gives 
a  prominent  place,  seems  to  have  applied  landscape-painting 
only  to  decorative  purposes.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  some  of  his  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
paintings  of  a  garden  in  Livia’s  villa  at  Prima  Porta.  They 
were  painted  in  his  time,  in  the  style  introduced  by  him. 
They  are  superior  to  any  other  garden  representations,  and 
they  were  found  in  an  imperial  villa,  where  the  best  artists 
were  no  doubt  employed. 

The  time  when  the  Pompeian  wall-decorations  were 
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executed  cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  but  tbeir  cbrono- 
logj  probably  ranges  over  the  two  centuries  preceding  the 
destruction.  We  find  in  them  an  almost  complete  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  description  in  Vitruvius  of  the  successive  stages 
of  wall-painting.  Though  examples  of  these  various  styles 
have  been  found  in  other  Roman  ruins,  nowhere  can  we 
follow  them  up  chronologically  as  well  as  at  Pompeii.  Mau 
and  Overbeck  distinguish  between  four  styles.  The  earliest, 
in  which  there  is  no  figure-painting,  is  characterised  by  imi¬ 
tations  in  painted  stucco  of  coloured  marble  panels,  and  its 
duration  corresponds  with  the  period  of  peace  between  the 
Hannibal  and  Social  wars,  when  Oscan  culture,  under  Hellenic 
influences,  reached  its  highest  developement,  and  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town  arose.  This  is  generally  known  as 
the  tuff  period — a  na,me  which  Nissen  has  given  it,  because 
the  houses  were  mainly  built  of  volcanic  tuff  instead  of  the 
limestone  from  the  Sarnus,  which  had  previously  been  used. 
Examples  of  the  first  style  of  decoration  may  be  seen  in  the 
Basilica,  the  House  of  Sallust,  and  the  House  of  the  Faun ; 
and  traces  in  various  other  houses  show  that  it  must  have 
once  been  very  general.  The  colours  are  few  and  decided — 
violet,  yellow,  bluish-gi-een,  and  sometimes  brick  red,  besides 
white  and  black.  In  the  House  of  the  Faun  it  was  com¬ 
bined  with  magnificent  mosaic  floors,  executed  at  the  same 
date.  The  chasteness  of  the  walls  and  the  richness  of  the 
pavement  form  so  tasteful  an  ensemble  that  their  combina¬ 
tion  may  well  have  belonged  to  the  style,  which  probably 
originated  in  Alexandria,  for  marble  panelling  itself  was  not 
introduced  into  Italy  till  a  later  period. 

The  second  style  is  no  longer  entirely  ornamental.  It 
consists  of  architectural  designs  Avhich,  by  means  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  light,  and  shades,  are  almost  always  intended  to 
produce  the  delusion  of  an  extension  of  space.  Marble  is 
still  imitated,  but  in  painting  instead  of  panelled  stucco. 
Painted  masks  and  various  other  objects  are  introduced  as 
ornaments,  and  finally,  the  architectural  designs,  by  dividing 
the  wall  into  compartments,  become  the  framework  of 
centre  pictures.  The  lights  and  shades  give  more  variety  of 
colouring,  and  vermilion  is  used  for  the  first  time.  This 
style  probably  dates  from  Sulla’s  colonisation. 

The  third  style  differs  from  the  second  in  being  purely 
decorative.  It  uses  the  same  means,  but  modifies  them,  and 
solely  aims  at  ornamenting  the  wall.  Imitations  of  marble 
are  given  up.  The  candelabrum,  which  already  appears  in 
the  second  style,  becomes  a  favourite  and  elegant  motive. 
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The  mythological  landscapes,  of  which  the  finest  examples 
that  exist  are  the  scenes  from  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  found  on  the 
Esquiline  in  Eome,  belong  to  this  style,  as  well  as  to 
the  former  one.  Single  figures,  frequently  of  an  Egyptian 
character,  occur,  however,  more  often  than  imitations  of 
panel  paintings,  which  only  became  general  in  the  later 
style  of  decoration.  The  colours  are  chaste,  and  little 
use  is  made  of  minium.  ‘Beauty  in  simplicity,  the  true 
‘  stamp  of  a  refined  and  highly  developed  taste,  is  the  special 
‘  characteristic  of  this  style,’  says  Mau.  It  probably  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  early  half  of  the  first  century.  The  style 
that  superseded  it  differed  from  it  chiefly  in  being  more 
highly  ornamental,  more  vivid  in  colouring,  more  varied  in 
design,  and  altogether  more  dazzling  to  the  eye.  The  two 
favourite  colours  are  yellow  and  sky-blue,  especially  the 
former.  Less  use  is  made  of  minium,  and  cheaper  reds  are 
used  instead.  The  relative  merits  of  the  pictures  in  the 
third  and  fourth  style  of  decoration  are  difficult  to  determine, 
as,  through  the  earthquake,  many  of  the  earlier  ones  were 
destroyed ;  and  when  the  town  was  restored,  probably  only 
the  best  were  preserved.  A  few  also  have  been  inserted  into 
the  wall.  The  pictures  that  are  of  Campanian  origin  belong 
exclusively  to  the  latest  style,  while  those  of  the  third  style 
all  go  back  to  Hellenistic  models.  The  tendency  of  the 
earlier  period  is,  on  the  whole,  more  idealistic ;  that  of  the 
later  one  more  realistic.  The  heroic  and  pathetic  prevail 
in  the  third  style,  the  sensuous  in  the  fourth.  The  former 
excels  in  its  draperies,  the  lines  are  carefully  drawn  ;  while 
in  the  latter  the  figures  are  more  often  nude  and  the 
colouring  is  more  brilliant.  Greater  expression  is  given  to 
the  faces  as  the  painter  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
reality.  Some  of  the  finest  Pompeian  paintings,  such  as  the 
Homeric  ones  from  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet — Zeus  and 
Hera,  and  the  carrying  off  of  Briseis — Achilles  and  Chiron, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  lo  and  Isis,  have 
been  found  in  decorations  of  the  latest  style,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  aerial  figures  ;  and  the  exquisite  Herculaneum 
painting,  Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind,  also  belongs  to  this 
group. 

The  painted  architectural  constructions,  which  were 
originally  true  imitations  and  seemingly  capable  of  giving 
real  support  to  a  building,  had  by  degrees  become  purely 
fanciful.  Every  kind  of  fantastic  ornament  was  introduced 
into  them,  and  Vitruvius  complains  that  nature  had  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of.  ‘  The  objects,’  he  says,  ‘  which  the 
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*  ancients  took  for  their  models  from  reality  are  despised  by 

*  the  corrupted  fashion  of  the  present  day.  We  nowadays 
‘  see  upon  our  walls  not  so  much  copies  of  actual  things  as 

*  fantastic  monstrosities.  Thus  reeds  take  the  place  of  columns 

*  in  a  design,  ribboned  and  streamered  ornaments  with  curling 
‘  leaves  and  spiral  tendrils  take  the  place  of  pediments, 

*  diminutive  temples  are  supported  upon  candelabra,  vegetable 

*  shapes  spring  from  the  tops  of  pediments,  and  send  forth 
‘  multitudes  of  delicate  stems  with  twining  tendrils  and 
‘  figures  seated  meaninglessly  among  them.  Nay,  from  the 
‘  very  fiowers  which  the  stalks  sustain,  are  made  to  issue 
‘  demi-figures  having  the  heads  sometimes  of  human  beings 
‘  and  sometimes  of  brutes.’ 

This  description  applies  almost  entirely  to  the  latest  style 
in  which  Pompeii  was  restored  after  the  earthquake.  There 
are  traces  that  it  had  been  introduced  somewhat  earlier,  and 
we  find  it  the  most  common  not  only  at  Pompeii  but  in  other 
Roman  ruins  of  the  same  period.  It  has  been  called  the 
grottesche,  from  the  grottoes  or  subterranean  places  in  Rome 
where  it  was  first  discovered.  Severe  art-critics,  like 
Vitruvius,  who  apply  the  test  of  strict  rules,  may  find  fault 
with  these  exuberances  of  fancy ;  but  their  very  charm  lies  in 
their  emancipation  from  rule,  kept  as  they  are  within  the 
bounds  of  perfect  taste.  These  decorations,  which  were 
frequently  combined  with  beautiful  stuccowork,  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  modern  world  generation  after 
generation  ever  since  they  were  first  excavated.  Raphael 
and  Giovanni  da  Udine  reproduced  them  in  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  Giulio  Romano  in  his  master-work,  the  Palazzo 
del  Te  at  Mantua,  and  they  are  still  the  ideal  of  artistic 
wall-decoration.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events 
in  the  history  of  art  that  in  Raphael’s  time  some  of  the  finest 
of  these  wall-decorations  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavations  in  the  baths  of  Titus  on  Mount  Esquiline.  There 
he  and  his  disciples  saw  those  light  and  graceful  draperies, 
those  inimitable  aerial  figures,  many  of  which  time  has  now 
destroyed,  but  of  which  our  generation  may  see  the  replicas 
on  the  Pompeian  and  Herculaneum  walls.  We  are  told  how 
Raphael,  when  he  first  saw  them,  marvelled  at  their  beauty 
and  their  freshness.  In  those  exquisite  remains  of  ancient 
art  the  great  painters  of  the  Renaissance  found  a  new  in¬ 
spiration.  They  studied  the  figures,  the  arabesques,  the 
very  nature  of  the  stucco.  With  the  true  insight  of  genius 
they  were  satisfied  to  copy  where  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
rivd.  The  figures  called  the  “  Hours,”  painted  by  Giovanni 
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da  Udine  and  Perino  del  Vaga  in  the  Vatican,  are  identical 
with  two  figures  found  at  Herculaneum.  In  those  days 
Herculaneum  was  not  excavated,  but  the  same  subjects  are 
frequently  repeated  in  ancient  art  for  the  sake  of  their 
beauty,  and  these  very  figures  must  have  been  seen  by  them 
in  the  excavations  of  Home. 

Without  speaking  of  the  paintings  which  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  the  excavations,  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  those  that  have  been 
excavated  in  the  course  of  a  century  have  already  faded 
through  atmospheric  influences,  and  that  no  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  permanently  have  been  found.  In  some  cases 
the  very  precautions  taken  for  their  preservation  have  been 
detrimental  to  them.  The  picture  of  Achilles  giving  up 
Briseis — one  of  the  finest  that  have  come  down  to  us — was 
not  taken  to  Naples  till  more  than  two  years  after  its 
excavation,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  detaching  it  from 
the  wall.  All  that  time  it  remained  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
its  beautiful  colouring  suffered  much  in  consequence.  The 
picture  of  Adonis  dying  in  the  arms  of  Aphrodite  was  seen  in 
all  its  freshness  by  Raoul-Rochette  in  1833,  three  years  after 
its  excavation  ;  but  when  he  saw  it  again,  six  years  later,  he 
found  it  much  faded.  The  charming  little  pictures  of  Cupids 
and  Psyches  in  the  house  of  Marcus  Lucretius,  excavated  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  E.  Palkener  in  1 846,  and  then  tolerably 
clear,  were  nearly  effaced  two  years  after  by  the  action  of  the 
salt  in  the  stucco.  Mr.  Palkener  took  hurried  sketches  of  them 
at  the  time  of  the  excavation,  during  a  momentary  absence  of 
the  custode,  for  it  was  not  allowed  then  to  make  drawings 
of  unedited  paintings  till  after  three  years  had  expired,  when 
they  were  often  spoilt  and  almost  obliterated.  Helbig  also 
found  that,  after  a  few  years,  some  of  the  pictures  which 
had  been  left  on  the  spot  were  either  wholly  destroyed  or 
much  damaged;  and  that  even  those  in  the  Museum  had 
suffered  from  various  causes.  In  many  cases  the  original 
colours  of  the  pictures  have  changed — sometimes  even  before 
the  excavation.  The  heat  of  the  volcanic  mass  has  often 
made  the  yellow  ochre  turn  red,  especially  at  Herculaneum  ; 
and  the  cinnabar  or  vermilion  —  called  by  the  Romans 
minium — becomes  black  after  a  time,  from  contact  with  the 
air.  Zahn  saw  this  process  go  on  under  his  eyes.  He  noticed 
that,  while  the  black  grounds  faded,  the  red  ones  became  of 
an  intenser  black ;  and  he  remarked  that  investigators  who 
had  not  actually  witnessed  this  process  on  the  spot,  on  seeing 
traces  of  red  in  these  black  grounds,  erroneously  believed 
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that  the  artists  had  laid  a  red  ground  first,  and  painted  it 
over  black  afterwards.  Sometimes  the  minium  has  been 
painted  over  a  ground  of  yellow  ochre,  in  which  case  it 
comes  off  by  degrees,  leaving  the  yellow  ground  exposed. 
In  places  where  it  has  been  laid  on  very  thin  it  turns  violet. 
The  Pompeians,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  used  the  minium 
but  seldom  in  the  later  decorations.  It  was  a  very  expensive 
colour,  and  it  faded  when  exposed  to  the  sun  unless  it  went 
through  a  process  (called  by  the  Greeks  Jcausis)  of  covering 
it,  when  the  wall  was  dry,  with  hot  Punic  wax  mixed  with 
oil,  and  burning  it  in  afterwards  by  approaching  an  iron 
pan  with  hot  coals.  This  seems  to  have  been  rarely  prac¬ 
tised  at  Pompeii,  and  other  reds — such  as  red  ochres  or 
sinopis — were  used  in  preference.  Some  pictures  after  their 
excavation  are  as  short-lived  as  the  ephemerje,  and  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  men  like  Zahn,  Ternite,  Raoul- 
Rochette,  Presuhn,  Niccolini,  and  many  others,  who  have 
preserved  us  the  coloured  drawings  not  only  of  those  pictures 
which  are  still  extant,  and  which  we  do  not  see  in  all  their 
freshness  as  they  did,  but  also  of  those  which  unfortunately 
have  perished.  Zahn  was  for  three  years  at  Pompeii — in 
1825,  1826,  and  1827,  and  again  in  1830,  during  some  of  the 
most  important  excavations — and  he  made  at  once  drawings 
on  the  spot  of  the  principal  objects.  It  was  with  him  at 
Pompeii  that  Goethe’s  son  stayed  when  the  famous  house — 
called  at  first  Casa  di  Goethe,  but  better  known  as  the  Casa 
del  Fauno — was  first  excavated.  Presuhn,  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  died  while  the  second  edition  of  his  valuable  book  was 
going  through  the  press,  lived  eight  years  in  Italy,  and  con¬ 
tributed,  with  the  assistance  of  Signor  Discanno  and  Miss 
Amy  Butts,  in  keeping  exact  copies  of  many  a  painting 
which  has  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  much  has  been  destroyed,  there 
remain  at  Pompeii  a  large  number  of  pictures  which  exhibit 
a  marvellous  amount  of  freshness.  The  preservation  of  the 
pictures  depends  upon  various  causes,  such  as  the  more  or 
less  careful  preparation  of  the  stucco,  and  (if  we  admit,  with 
Donner,  that  the  pictures  are  frescoes)  on  the  amount  of 
care  taken  to  finish  them  while  the  wall  was  still  wet.  The 
directions  given  by  Vitruvius  about  the  thickness  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  stucco,  in  order  to  ensure  its  solidity,  have 
not  always  been  followed  by  the  Pompeians,  owing  probably 
to  the  haste  with  which  the  town  was  restored  after  the 
earthquake.  But  the  quality  of  the  stucco  is  always  far 
superior  to  our  modern  fresco-grounds.  The  frequent  use 
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of  sea  sand  in  tlie  preparation  of  the  stucco  has,  however, 
had  fatal  consequences  in  developing  saltpetre,  which 
destroys  its  firmness. 

The  technical  part  of  the  Pompeian  paintings  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  for  more  than  a  century.  The  painter 
Donner,  in  an  interesting  treatise,  has  gone  very  fully  into  the 
arguments,  of  which  we  can  only  give  an  outline  here.  The 
question  was,  whether  they  were  done  in  fresco,  in  tempera, 
or  after  the  old  method  of  the  Greeks  in  encaustic.  It  was 
suggested  from  the  first  that  they  were  frescoes,  but  Carcani, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
Ercolanese,  contradicted  this  view  in  the  fir^t  volume  of  the 
‘  Pitture  Antiche  d’  Ercolani,’  and  maintained  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  done  in  tempera.  Winckelmann  seems 
to  have  agreed  with  him  at  first,  though  be  became  doubtful 
on  the  subject  afterwards.  Eaphael  Mengs — than  whom 
there  could  be  no  more  competent  judge,  as  he  distinguished 
himself  in  fresco  and  tempera,  as  well  as  oil-painting — gave 
distinctly  as  his  opinion  that  the  pictures  were  frescoes.  His 
views,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  weight  they 
deserved.  The  Abbate  Eequeno  had  tried  to  prove  that  the 
grounds  were  frescoes  and  that  the  figures  and  ornaments 
were  done  in  encaustic,  and  he  carried  with  him  Carlo  Fea, 
Eaphael  Mengs’s  friend.  This  view  prevailed  for  a  long 
time.  Early  in  the  century,  the  French  chemist,  Chaptal, 
and  afterwards  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  analysed  the  pigments 
found  in  jars  at  Pompeii  and  in  other  Eoman  ruins,  as  well 
as  fragments  of  the  paintings,  and  proved  that,  with  one 
exception,  a  pink  colour  in  a  jar,  probably  the  purpurissum  of 
which  Pliny  speaks,  they  were  minerals  such  as  are  used  in 
fresco-painting,  and  that  wax,  the  necessary  ingredient  for  en¬ 
caustic,  was  totally  absent.  But  though  this  was  convincing 
as  far  as  the  general  character  of  the  pictures  went,  the 
cherished  idea  still  lingered  in  some  minds  that  a  few  at  least 
might  be  encaustics.  Subsequent  analyses  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Geiger,  from  Heidelberg,  in  1826,  and  in  later  times 
by  the  French  chemist  Chevreul,  had  different  results. 
Geiger  found  wax,  glue,  and  other  organic  substances  in  the 
stucco,  but  Donner  attributes  this  fact  to  accident,  and 
believes  that  the  painted  fragments  taken  out  of  the  ruins, 
on  which  the  experiments  were  made,  had  probably  received 
a  coating  of  varnish,  as  was  usually  done  at  the  time  of  the 
excavation  to  preserve  the  pictures.  This  supposition  is 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Mazois,  who  witnessed  the 
excavations  early  in  the  century,  and  who,  after  describing 
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the  process  by  which  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  house  of 
Sallust  were  varnished  for  their  preservation,  says  ; — 

‘  Cette  experience  n’a  pas  eu  le  succes  qu’on  en  attendait.  Le 
dissolvant  qui  avait  servi  a  etendro  la  cire  et  u  liii  procurer  la 
transparence,  s’etant  volatilise  avec  le  temps,  la  cire  a  reparu  dans  son 
etat  nature!  et  a  forme  un  tartre  blanc  qui  a  fait  croire  ii  quelques 
personnes  que  le  precede  d’apres  lequel  les  parois  avaient  ete  peintes, 
etait  bien  vraiment  I’encaustique  des  anciens,  tandis  que  ces  peintures 
sont  a  fresque  comme  toutes  celles  de  Pompei.’ 

The  presence  of  the  other  organic  substances  may  be  due 
to  the  frequent  use  of  sea  sand — which  contains  many 
such — in  the  preparation  of  the  walls.  Chevreul,  though 
he  found  no  wax,  resin,  or  gum,  also  discovered  traces  of 
organic  substances  in  the  painted  wall  fragments,  but  he 
found  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  matter  in  the  pigments. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  archaeologists  Letronne 
and  Eaoul-Rochette  as  to  whether  the  Greeks  painted  the 
walls  of  their  temples  or  decorated  them  with  wood  panel 
paintings,  the  vexed  question  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  ancients  for  their  mural  paintings  also  found  a  place. 
Letronne  maintained  that  the  Greeks  did  not  paint  in  fresco, 
but  used  the  fresco  process  merely  for  colouring  their  walls 
in  the  first  instance,  and  painted  in  tempera  or  encaustic 
over  it,  and  that  this  method  had  been  followed  at  Pompeii. 
Eaoul-Rochette  was  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  sometimes 
practised  fresco-painting,  but  that  it  held  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  Greek  art,  and  that  in  the  great  days  of  Greece  the 
temples  had  been  hung  with  wood  panel  paintings.  As  for 
the  Pompeian  paintings,  he  believed  them  to  have  been 
done  in  tempera.  Hirt  in  1833,  and  Muller  in  1835,  wrote 
that  the  grounds  alone  were  done  in  fresco,  and  the  figures 
and  ornaments  in  tempera,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by 
Overbeck  in  his  second  edition  of  ‘Porapeji.’  The  architect 
Wiegmann,  Welcker,  and  Kiigler,  however,  all  followed 
in  Mengs’s  footsteps,  and  believed  the  Pompeian  paintings 
to  be  frescoes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mazois  held 
the  same  view.  Otto  Donner,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  with  the  admirable  Teutonic  industry, 
accuracy,  and  minuteness,  has  studied  on  the  spot  the 
methods  employed  for  painting  the  Pompeian  walls,  and 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pictures  are  chiefly 
frescoes,  that  the  tempera  painting  only  plays  a  subordinate 
and  supplementary  part,  and  that  there  is  no  encaustic 
wall-painting.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Overbeck  in 
his  last  edition  of  ‘  Pompeji,’  and  the  arguments  as  well  as 
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the  evidence  seem  entirely  in  its  favour.  Pliny  says  that  wax 
colours  are  not  suited  to  stucco  walls,  and  no  encaustic 
paintings  have  been  found  on  the  Avails  of  any  of  the  Homan 
ruins  or  of  the  Catacombs.  It  is  essential  not  to  confuse 
encaustic  painting  with  the  process  called  the  kausia, 
already  described,  where  the  wax  was  merely  laid  on  as  a 
preserving  varnish. 

Pliny’s  description  of  encaustic  painting  had,  from  its 
conciseness,  led  to  various  interpretations.  He  says  : — 

‘  In  ancient  times  there  Avere  but  two  methods  of  encaustic  painting, 
in  wax  and  on  ivory,  with  the  cestruin  or  pointed  graver.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  this  art  came  to  be  applied  to  the  painting  of  ships  of  war,  a  third 
method  was  adopted,  that  of  melting  the  wax  colours  and  laying  them 
on  with  a  brush  Avhile  hot.  Painting  of  this  nature  applied  to  vessels 
will  never  spoil  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  winds,  or  salt  Avater.’ 

The  ship-painting  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  it  has  been  an 
open  question  Avhether  the  cestrum  applied  to  both  the 
first  methods  or  only  to  painting  on  ivory.  According  to 
Donner’s  interpretation  it  was  used  for  both,  and  from  the 
fact  of  Pliny’s  frequent  mention  of  painting  with  the  brush 
as  distinct  from  encaustic  panel-painting,  this  interpretation 
seems  the  most  probable.  Donner  believes  that  in  painting 
on  Avood  panels  and  ivory,  the  powdered  colours,  mixed  with 
Punic  wax  reduced  by  means  of  a  solvent  to  about  the 
thickness  of  modelling  wax,  were  laid  on  with  the  cestrum 
or  spatula  and  burnt  in  afterwards  with  the  rhahdion, 
an  iron  rod,  which  was  heated.  The  cestrum  was  an 
instrument  pointed  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other  ;  and 
Donner  thiuks  that  it  was  toothed  at  the  flat  end  like  the 
leaf  of  the  Betonica,  the  plant  called  in  Greek  Gestros,  from 
Avhich  he  derives  its  name.  The  painter,  no  doubt,  had  a 
variety  of  these  instruments.  Some  of  the  portraits  found 
by  Mr.  F.  Petrie  on  the  Egyptian  mummies  at  Rubajjat  are 
the  only  specimens  of  ancient  encaustic  painting  that  we 
know  to  be  genuine  ;  and  though  they  are  but  poor  specimens 
of  a  period  of  decadence,  they  are  invaluable  on  account  of 
the  light  they  throw  on  this  branch  of  ancient  art.  Both 
Donner  and  Cros  and  Henry  clearly  see  the  traces  of  the 
cestrum  in  these  paintings,  but  they  also  see  those  of  the 
brush.  Donner,  however,  will  not  admit  that  in  the  great 
works  of  encaustic  art  the  brush  was  used  at  all,  while  Cros 
and  Henry  believe  it  was  used  ‘  du  moins  comme  instrument 
‘  preparatoire  ;  *  but  they  add :  ‘  Pourtant  nous  avons 
*  reconnu  pratiquement  qu’on  pouvait  se  contenter  du 
‘  cestrum.’  One  specimen  of  painting  on  ivory  was  found  at 
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Pompeii  in  the  shape  of  thin  ivory  tablets,  painted  with 
Egyptian  figures  and  ornaments,  and  probably  forming  a 
casket,  and  these  were  given  away  on  the  spot  by  the  Prince  of 
Capua  to  an  English  lady,  and,  according  to  Eaoul- Pochette, 
have  never  been  traced  since.  There  exists,  however,  at  the 
British  Museum  an  Egyptian  casket,  which  is  said  to  come 
from  Herculaneum,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  object  found  at  Pompeii,  and  probably  the  two 
were  very  similar.*  These  caskets  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  at  that  time.  A  casket  almost  identical  with  the  one  in 
the  Museum  was  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Hawara,  in  Egypt. 
Drawings  of  it  may  he  seen  in  Mr.  P.  Petrie’s  book. 

Encaustic,  with  the  Greeks,  -was  the’nearest  equivalent  to 
modern  oil-painting,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  genius  brought  it  to  great  perfection,  for  the  ancient 
writers  evidently  thought  as  much  of  their  painting  as  their 
sculpture.  Painting,  in  fact,  was  not  only  an  independent 
art,  but  it  was  the  complement  of  sculpture.  We  know  what 
value  Praxiteles  attached  to  the  circumlitio  of  Nicias.  The 
tradition  of  encaustic,  however,  is  so  completely  lost  that  the 
best  authorities  arrive  at  the  most  opposite  appreciations. 
Donner,  while  recognising  its  merits  in  greater  brilliancy  and 
depth  of  colouring,  believes  it  to  have  been  a  limited  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  he  concludes,  from  the  fact  that  the  great  Greek 
painters  constantly  used  other  methods  side  by  side  with  it, 
and  also  from  its  having  been  early  abandoned,  that  it  was 
unsuited  to  the  broad  treatment  of  large  compositions.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  greatest  of  Greek  painters,  Apelles, 
painted  in  encaustic  at  all.  Wiegmann  and  Brunn  arrive 
at  much  the  same  conclusion,  and  believe  that  oil-painting 
has  many  advantages  over  encaustic.  Cros  and  Henry, 
on  the  contrary,  give  the  preference  to  encaustic,  argu¬ 
ing  that  wax,  unlike  oil,  allies  with  all  colours,  that  it 
does  not  flake  off,  that  neither  sun,  heat,  damp,  nor  dust 
can  hurt  it,  that  time  has  no  effect  on  it,  and  that  it 
can  be  retouched  without  inconvenience,  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith. 

•  Attempts  to  identify  the  two  caskets  have  been  fruitless.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  English  lady  might  have  been  Mrs.  R.  Auldjo,  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Capua  gave  part  of  the  glass  vase  found  in  1834  in 
the  House  of  the  Faun,  which  she  gave  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
which,  united  to  its  other  half,  is  known  as  the  Auldjo  vase  ;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  how  the  casket  found  its  way  into  the  Museum,  and  it  is 
in  too  good  condition  to  be  identified  with  the  object  described  by 
Raoul-Kochette  in  ‘  Peintures  Antiques  Inedites,’  p.  379. 
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A  picture  of  a  painter’s  studio  was  found  at  Pompeii,  and 
reproduced  bj  Mazois,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  rain  soon 
after  the  excavation.  It  represented  one  of  the  favourite 
caricatures  of  the  Pompeian  artists — namely,  pigmies  per¬ 
forming  the  avocations  of  men.  One  is  the  artist  seated, 
before  his  easel,  with  his  brush  in  hand,  painting  another 
pigmy  dressed  up  as  a  distinguished  personage.  Near  him 
stands  his  palette,  in  the  shape  of  a  foui-legged  table,  on 
which  the  colours  are  spread  and  a  jar  for  washing  the 
brushes.  Another  pigmy  mixes  colours  over  a  brazier. 
This  evidently  represents  two  methods,  showing  that  while 
the  painter  is  painting  in  tempera,  he  practised  encaustic 
also. 

In  1851,  in  a  shop  in  the  Strada  di  Stabia?,  various 
materials  for  painting  were  found — pieces  of  pumice-stone, 
pitch,  resin,  several  pigments,  a  pestle,  and  jar  for  pounding 
the  colours — in  which  Donner  recognises  the  materials 
required  for  the  coarser  method  of  encaustic  painting  em¬ 
ployed  for  ships.  Some  crushed  pieces  of  resin  had  been 
mixed  with  yellow  ochre,  from  which  it  would  seem  as  if 
resin  as  well  as  wax  might  be  used  in  this  process.  No  wax 
was  found  in  the  shop,  and  indeed  very  little  in  Pompeii. 

The  reasons  Donner  gives  for  concluding  that  the  pictures 
are  frescoes  are ;  that  the  colours  on  the  walls  are  real  fresco 
colours ;  that  the  careful  preparation  of  the  stucco  rendered 
any  mixtui’e  with  the  colours  unnecessary;  that  in  many 
cases  he  has  found  the  joints,  though  carefully  concealed 
under  the  ornaments,  where  a  fresh  ground  had  to  be  made  ; 
that  fresco  being  the  most  lasting  process  it  was  also  the 
most  likely  to  be  used  for  wall-painting.  From  the  direc¬ 
tions  Vitruvius  gives  about  wall-decoration,  it  is  clear  that 
fresco  was  the  only  suitable  method,  and  he  points  to  the 
ancient  Greek  walls  as  models.  In  fact,  Donner  believes 
that  tempera  paintings  would  long  ago  have  perished.  It  is 
true  that  the  Egyptians  painted  in  tempera  thousands  of 
years  before  the  Pompeians  painted  their  walls,  and  that 
their  colours  have  shown  greater  durability  than  those  of 
the  Pompeians ;  but  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  their  climate,  while  at  Pompeii  the  pictures 
almost  always  come  to  light  in  a  very  damp  condition,  and 
take  several  weeks  to  dry,  before  the  preserving  varnish  can 
be  put  over  them.  The  process  of  fresco  secco  (that  is, 
wetting  the  wall,  covering  it  with  a  .layer  of  lime,  and 
painting  upon  it ;  or  painting  straight  on  the  wet  wall 
with  colours  mixed  with  lime)  has  also  been  traced  at 
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Pompeii,  while  tempera  has  been  used  principally  for  touch¬ 
ing  up.  Donner  refutes  an  error  of  Carcani,  adopted  by 
Overbeck  in  his  second  edition,  that  the  fresco  colours 
combine  chemically  with  the  stucco,  and  become  inseparable 
from  it.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  water  alone  penetrates 
into  the  stucco,  while  the  particles  of  colour  adhere  firmly 
to  the  surface.  Through  the  absorption  of  the  water,  part 
of  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  the  stucco  is  dissolved.  It  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  giving 
the  paint  a  coating  which  not  only  protects  it,  but  imparts 
a  greater  lustre  to  the  colours.  It  is  evident  that  the  thicker 
the  stucco  is,  the  more  water  it  absorbs  and  the  more  time 
it  allows  for  the  composition  before  drying,  while  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  lime  is  developed. 

Uninteresting  as  the  subject  of  the  technique  may  seem, 
it  is  most  important  for  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
Pompeian  paintings.  The  defects  in  the  details,  such  as 
occasional  inaccuracy  of  drawing,  want  of  finish,  and  the 
absence  of  the  more  delicate  shades  of  expression,  are  more 
easily  accounted  for;  and  our  admiration  will  increase  if  we 
consider  the  hasty  process  by  which  such  a  marvellous 
combination  of  artistic  work  was  produced.  We  see  them, 
moreover,  exposed  to  a  much  stronger  light  than  they  were 
intended  for,  since  the  rooms  in  a  Eoman  house  received 
all  their  light  from  the  atrium  and  peristylium.  We 
would  fain  ask  who  were  these  wonderful  decorators  whose 
work,  after  nearly  2,000  years,  fills  us  with  admiration? 
It  is  probable  that  the  houses  were  decorated  by  associations 
of  painters  which  were  formed  in  those  days  to  satisfy  the 
enormous  demand  for  works  of  art  that  existed  in  the  Eoman 
empire.  Since  the  second  Punic  War  and  the  taking  of 
Corinth,  when  the  first  Greek  works  of  art  had  been  brought 
over,  the  taste  for  Greek  art  had  gone  on  increasing.  For 
two  centuries  the  Greek  towns  had  been  systematically  pil¬ 
laged  of  their  treasures,  which  had  been  carried  to  Eome. 
But  the  originals  could  not  suflice  to  satisfy  the  taste  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  a  great  many  copies  had 
to  be  made.  Art  degenerated  into  a  handicraft,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why — while  in  Greece  it  had  been  ex¬ 
clusively  cultivated  by  people  of  free  condition — it  became 
in  the  Eoman  empire  mainly  the  work  of  Greek  slaves  or 
freedmen.  Pliny  complains  a  greet  deal  of  the  degeneration 
of  art  in  his  time,  and  of  its  being  no  longer  in  honourable 
hands.  ‘  Quand  la  Grece  vaincue,’  says  Wallon,  ‘  laissa 
‘  tomber  dans  I’esclavage  tant  de  maitres  plus  habiles  que 
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‘  les  maitres  de  Rome,  ce  travail  dechut  aussi  dans  la  con- 
*  sideration  publique.  On  laissa  Tart,  on  prit  I’artiste.’ 
The  slaves  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  as 
painters ;  they  were  often  educated  by  their  masters  in  the 
art  for  which  they  had  a  natural  aptitude,  having  been  bom 
and  bred  among  the  highest  and  noblest  traditions.  It  was 
sometimes  made  a  condition  of  their  liberation  that  they 
should  continue  to  exercise  for  their  masters’  benefit  the 
art  in  which  they  had  been  trained  by  them.  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  that  a  freedman  of  Nero  decorated  with  paintings  a 
portico  at  Antium  (Porto  d’Anzio),  Nero’s  birthplace ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Pompeii  was  painted  by  Greek 
slaves.  Thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  profession 
of  art  had  fallen  somewhat  into  discredit  as  the  taste  for 
works  of  art  increased.  Art,  however,  never  held  more 
than  a  subordinate  place  in  the  life  of  the  Romans,  while 
among  the  Greeks  it  was  part  of  the  national  life  itself. 


Art.  IX. — Principles  of  Economics.  By  Alfred  Marshall, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ;  some¬ 
time  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
1890. 

ly/ToRE  than  sixty  years  ago  Archbishop  Whately  hazarded 
the  prediction  that  ‘  before  long  political  economists 
‘  of  some  sort  or  other  must  govern  the  world ;  ’  while,  a 
generation  later,  Mr.  Cobden  is  known  to  have  anticipated 
the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
Time  has  proved  the  worth  of  either  prophecy.  Most  of  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  are  busily  increasing  tbeir  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs ;  and  in  England,  which  almost  alone  remains 
true  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  political  economy  has 
been  lately  relegated  to  the  planet  Saturn. 

It  can  hardly  be  out  of  place  to  consider  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  change  of  opinion.  Is  it  true  that  political 
economy  is  a  study  which  need  no  longer  occupy  the  states¬ 
man  or  the  author?  May  the  student  leave  his  ‘  Wealth  of 
‘  Nations  ’  to  repose  on  his  bookshelves,  or  should  he  consult 
it  only  to  illustrate  a  phase  of  thought  that  has  already  passed? 
Are  the  followers  of  Adam  Smith  teachers  whose  ideas  are 
already  superseded,  and  who  are  no  longer  to  have  practical 
influence  on  an  age  which  has  evolved  new  modes  of  thought 
and  new  rules  of  conduct  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  time 
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to  vindicate  the  writings  of  these  men ;  and,  while  admitting 
that  political  economy,  like  any  other  science,  may  require 
revision  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  the  lapse  of 
time,  to  winnow  the  chaff  and  retain  the  grain  embedded 
in  the  works  of  these  economists  ? 

In  answering  such  questions  as  these,  the  inquirer  will 
obtain  considerable  assistance  from  the  labours  of  so  careful 
a  thinker  as  Professor  Marshall.  Before  the  publication  of 
this  book.  Professor  Marshall  was  already  known  as  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  alive  on  economical  subjects.  The 
appearance  of  this  work  has  increased  his  reputation ;  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  discussions  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  introduced  him  to  thousands  of  persons,  who  perhaps 
would  have  hesitated  to  address  themselves  to  a  study  of  the 
‘  Principles  of  Economics ;  ’  and  he  has  now  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  has  raised  himself  to  the  first  rank 
among  living  economists. 

The  position  which  Professor  Marshall  has  thus  secured 
is  not  undeserved.  Numerous  as  are  the  writers  who,  of 
recent  years,  have  grappled  with  some  portions  of  economical 
science,  no  author,  since  the  time  of  Mill,  has  covered  so 
large  a  ground,  or  occupied  it  with  so  much  completeness. 
No  other  author,  moreover,  has  shown  a  greater  capacity  to 
grapple  with  the  more  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  task, 
or  has  taken  more  pains  to  be  precise  in  his  language  and 
judicial  in  his  judgements.  No  other  author,  therefore, 
deserves  to  secure  a  larger  or  more  confiding  audience,  or  is 
calculated  to  exert  a  greater  influence  on  contemporary 
thought. 

It  is,  indeed,  right  to  add  that  Professor  Marshall  labours 
under  two  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  this  imposing 
volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pages  is 
only  an  instalment  of  his  work.  All  books  published  in  in¬ 
stalments  necessarily  suffer  to  some  extent.  But  books  on 
political  economy,  which  are  so  published,  suffer  perhaps 
more  than  others.  The  earliest  portions  of  an  economical 
treatise  are  precisely  those  which  present  the  most  difficulty 
and  the  least  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader.  However 
necessary  it  may  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  author’s 
conclusions,  the  task  of  smoothing  it  involves  an  argument, 
which  is  occasionally  hard  to  read  and  still  more  hard  to 
understand.  Professor  Marshall,  indeed,  thinks  it  necessary 
to  warn  his  reader  on  one  occasion  that  the  discussion  con¬ 
tained  in  two  of  his  chapters  is  technical  and  difficult ;  and 
on  another  occasion  he  even  advises  those  of  them  ‘  who 
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‘  desire  to  avoid  theoretical  subtleties  to  pass  lightly  over 
‘  the  next  four  chapters ;  ’  and  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  even  technical  readers,  with  some  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  will  find  many  passages  in  the  ‘  Principles  of  Eco- 
‘  nomics  ’  both  difficult  and  dry.  The  perusal  of  the  book, 
moreover,  is  not  made  easier  by  Professor  Marshall’s  system. 
He  has  wisely  relegated  to  the  Appendix  those  mathematical 
demonstrations  of  some  of  his  propositions  which  have  proved 
useful  to  himself  in  prosecuting  his  labours,  but  which,  wo 
agree  with  him,  are  laborious  to  anyone  but  the  writer. 
But  he  has  illustrated  his  conclusions  with  diagrams,  which 
no  doubt  may  give  precision  to  his  remarks,  but  which,  we 
fear,  few  readers  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  text  will  master, 
or  at  any  rate  remember.  Like  that  traditional  boy,  who 
was  set  to  do  a  problem  in  Euclid,  they  will  complain  that 
they  cannot  recollect  the  picture. 

We  venture  also,  in  the  second  place,  with  great  respect 
to  think  that,  in  his  efforts  to  be  precise.  Professor  Marshall 
has  contrived  occasionally  to  be  obscure.  Are  we  alone  in 
believing  that  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  will  make  no 
impression  on  nine  readers  out  of  ten  ? 

*  The  demand  schedule  for  any  factor  of  production  of  a  commodity 
can  be  derived  from  that  for  the  commodity  by  subtracting  from  tlie 
demand  price  of  each  separate  amount  of  the  commodity  the  sum  of 
the  supply  prices  for  corresponding  amounts  of  the  other  factors.’ 

Or,  take  another  example  : 

‘  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  superfluous  to  repeat  that  the  “  marginal  ’’ 
dose,  by  the  return  to  which  we  estimate  the  amount  required  to 
remunerate  the  farmer,  is  not  necessarily  applied  to  land  on  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  it  is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  expenditure  on  land  of 
any  quality.’ 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  and  important  class 
of  persons  who  think  that  the  style  of  a  serious  book  should 
be  hard  and  dry,  and  that  the  author  who  desires  to  in¬ 
struct  should  not  be  too  careful  to  please  his  readers.  But, 
for  our  own  part,  we  are  satisfied  that,  where  the  writer  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  be  plain,  the  reader  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  ;  and,  when  we  read  such  passages  as 
these,  extracted  almost  at  random  from  Professor  Marshall’s 
pages,  we  would  gladly  exchange  our  author’s  precision  for 
Eicardo’s  less  accurate  but  more  intelligible  language ; 
while  we  long  for  the  lucid  style  and  familiar  illustx’ations 
which  make  the  ‘Wealth  of  Nations  ’  so  pleasant  to  read  and 
so  easy  to  remember. 
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These  defects,  however — if  defects  they  be — are  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  many  merits  of  Professor  Marshall’s  compre¬ 
hensive  work :  its  publication  will  afford  every  one  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  criticisms  which  have  of 
late  years  been  applied  to  the  labours  of  the  economists ; 
and  we  propose  ourselves,  with  the  Professor’s  assistance, 
instead  of  formally  reviewing  his  book,  to  point  out  how 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  older  economists  have  been 
superseded  by  the  progress  of  society ;  how  new  problems, 
to  which  the  older  economists  did  not  address  themselves, 
have  risen  for  solution ;  and,  finally,  to  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  those  problems  should  be  solved. 

In  taking  Adam  Smith  as  the  starting-point  for  our 
inquiry,  we  do  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  labours  of  eaidier 
economists,  both  in  this  country  and  in  other  nations.  Adam 
Smith  was  not  the  first  person  who  investigated  the  causes 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  he  was  the  first  person  who 
swept  away  the  fallacies  by  which  previous  inquirers  had 
been  misled,  and  who  placed  the  science  of  political  economy 
on  firm  foundations.  Without  absolutely  subscribing  to 
Buckle’s  conclusions,  that  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,*  in  ‘its 
‘  ultimate  results,  is  probably  the  most  important  book  that 
‘  ever  was  written,’  and  that  it  has  ‘  contributed  more 
‘  to  the  happiness  of  man  than  has  been  effected  by  the 
‘  united  abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of 
‘  whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentic  account,’  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  has  had  a  greater  influence  for  good 
than  any  other  book  published  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Yet  Adam  Smith’s  warmest  admirer  would  not  be 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  ‘Wealth  of  Nations,’  important 
as  it  is,  is  free  from  error.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every 
authority  of  the  present  day  would  admit  that  its  famous 
defence  of  the  Navigation  Laws  is  founded  on  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  ;  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  author  failed  to 
appreciate  the  true  theory  of  rent ;  he  classed  certain  kinds 
of  labour  as  unproductive  which  later  economists  have 
shown  to  be  productive ;  his  ideas  on  productive  and  un¬ 
productive  expenditure  were  equally  erroneous ;  and  his 
views  on  the  inherent  defects  of  Joint-Stock  Enterprise  have 
been  falsified  by  later  experience.  These,  and  other  errors, 
may  no  doubt  be  detected  in  the  ‘Wealth  of  Nations;’ 
but  they  do  not  sensibly  detract  fx’om  the  value  of  the  work. 
The  great  man  is  he  who  initiates,  not  he  who  perfects,  a 
system.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  locomotive  since  their  first  invention ;  yet 
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posterity  still  rightly  attributes  them  to  Stephenson  and 
Watt.  Few  competent  critics  would  deny  that  many  fal¬ 
lacies  may  be  detected  in  Buckle’s  account  of  the  origin  of 
civilisation,  yet  no  competent  critic  would  doubt  that  his  his¬ 
torical  labours  have  profoundly  influenced  all  later  historians. 

Before  Adam  Smith  wrote,  economical  science  was  based 
on  error.  In  France,  thinkers  of  repute  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  produce  of  the  land  was  either  the  sole 
or  the  principal  source  of  wealth ;  in  this  country  the 
political  arithmeticians — as  the  earlier  economists  were 
called — thought  that  they  had  proved  that  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  .epended  on  the  favourable  balance  of  trade ;  and, 
in  con,  ;quenee,  induced  Parliament  to  build  up  the  com- 
plicateu  mercantile  system  which  so  greatly  influenced  the 
legislation  of  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  arose  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  protection  by  which  statesmen 
endeavoured  to  foster  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  to 
destroy  the  manufactures  of  rival  nations,  and  to  decide  the 
channels  in  which  trade  should  flow.  It  was  this  system 
which  Adam  Smith  undertook  to  criticise.  In  the  ‘  Wealth 
‘  of  Nations  ’ — to  use  Buckle’s  language  again — ‘  the  qld 
‘  theory  of  protection,  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 
‘  in  nearly  all  its  parts ;  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade 
‘  was  not  only  attacked,  but  its  falsehood  was  demonstrated ; 

‘  innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
‘  ages,  were  swept  away  ;  ’  and  such  was  its  author’s  success, 
‘  that  eighty  years  after  [its]  publication  there  is  not 
‘  to  be  found  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not 
‘  ashamed  of  holding  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of 
‘  Adam  Smith,  were  universally  received.’ 

The  acceptance  which  Adam  Smith’s  tenets  in  these 
respects  have  secured  is  far  more  general  than  he  himself 
anticipated.  He  declared  in  his  fourth  book  that  ‘  to 
‘  expect  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  ever  be  entirely 
‘  restored  in  Great  Britain  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an 
*  Oceana  or  Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not 
‘  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much  more 
‘  unconquerable,  the  private  interests  of  many  individuals, 
‘  irresistibly  oppose  it.’  Yet  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
and  the  private  interests  of  individuals  have  alike  given  way 
before  his  arguments.  Trade,  which  he  found  in  chains, 
has  been  wholly  set  free  from  the  shackles  which  fettered 
it ;  and  the  achievement — the  greatest,  perhaps,  which  has 
ever  been  accomplished  by  a  single  writer — almost  justifies 
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Buckle’s  panegyric,  and  entitles  us  to  regard  Adam  Smith 
as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  modern  England. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Adam  Smith,  like  all  great  men, 
owed  something  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  age.  Watt  might  have  never  invented 
the  steam-engine  if  it  had  not  been  for  Newcomen ;  and 
Adam  Smith  might  not  have  written  the  ‘  Wealth  of 
‘  Nations  ’  if  it  had  not  been  for  Qnesnay.  The  foundations 
of  all  work  are  laid  beforehand  for  the  worker.  But,  if 
Adam  Smith  owed  something  to  his  predecessors,  the  main 
features  of  his  work  are  his  own.  It  was  his  breadth  of 
view,  his  skill  in  exposing  error,  his  perspicacity  in  analysing 
causes  and  explaining  effects,  that  make  the  ‘  Wealth  of 
‘  Nations  ’  a  work  of  the  highest  order,  and  give  it  the 
influence  which  it  has  never  lost. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that,  if  Adam  Smith 
owed  something  to  the  time  in  wdiich  he  lived,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  age  partly  account  for  the  discredit  into  which 
some  of  his  conclusions  have  fallen.  The  author  of  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations’  was  writing  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest 
political  convulsion  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Only 
thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  the  States 
General  assembled  in  Prance,  and  a  whole  system  was 
drowned  in  bloodshed.  But,  great  as  w'ere  the  political 
events  of  the  immediate  future,  Adam  Smith  unconsciously 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  greater  revolution  than  that 
which  was  destined  to  desolate  Prance.  Only  seven  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  earliest  edition  of  the  ‘  Wealth 
‘  of  Nations  ’  Watt  took  out  his  first  patent  for  a  steam- 
engine.  While  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  were  slowly 
penetrating  the  thought  of  the  nation,  the  power  of  steam 
was  rapidly  forcing  itself  into  public  notice.  Applied  to  the 
mill,  the  steamboat,  and  the  railway,  it  altered  the  position 
of  population,  of  industry,  and  of  locomotion.  It  created 
conditions  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen ;  it  led  to 
problems  which  had  never  previously  presented  themselves 
for  solution.  ‘  Economic  conditions  ’ — so  Professor  Marshall 
writes — ‘  are  constantly  changing,  and  each  genemtion 
‘  looks  at  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way.’  But  economic 
conditions  had  never  been  so  rapidly  altered  as  they  were  in 
the  two  generations  which  succeeded  Adam  Smith  ;  and  the 
problems  which  economical  writers  have  to  deal  with  had 
never  been  so  pi’ofoundly  affected  as  they  were  affected  by 
the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine. 
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Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few  prominent  ex¬ 
amples.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  that,  at  the 
time  at  which  he  was  writing,  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  doubling  their  numbers  ‘  in  less  than  five 

*  hundred  years ;  ’  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  population  of  either  England  and  Wales  alone, 
or  of  these  islands  as  a  whole,  had  doubled  in  the  five 
hundred  years  preceding  1776.*  But  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  doubled  in  the  sixty  years,  and 
more  than  trebled  in  the  hundred  years  succeeding  1780. 
The  publication  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,’  in  other  words, 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  which  Adam 
Smith  not  only  did  not  foresee,  but  which  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  regarded  as  impossible.  If  the  population  had 
everywhere  displayed  the  same  tendency  to  increase,  the  ad¬ 
ditions  to  it  would  have  produced  new  problems.  These  pro¬ 
blems  became  much  more  difficult  because  the  people  shotted 
an  increasing  tendency  to  concentrate  in  the  coal-fields. 
Even  in  Adam  Smith’s  time  this  movement  was  already 
visible  in  the  case  of  those  manufactures — like  glass,  iron, 
or  other  metals — in  which  coal  was  ‘  a  necessary  instrument 

*  of  trade.’  But  the  textile  industries,  which  have  always 
afforded  the  chief  source  of  employment  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  poor,  were  still  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The 
yarn  was  still  spun  by  hand,  it  was  woven  into  cloth  by  hand, 
and  machinery  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  present  generation  hardly  realises  the  advantage 
of  independence  which  these  conditions  conferred  on  the 
labouring  poor.  In  many  cases  the  cottager  was  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  his  cottage  was  his  factory,  his  wife  and  daughter 
had  ample  employment  in  spinning  the  yarn  which  he  wove 
with  his  own  loom  into  cloth.  The  cottager,  too,  though  he 
was  mainly  dependent  on  the  loom,  had  other  resources. 
The  increase  of  population  had  not  led  to  the  rapid  en¬ 
closure  of  commons  which  commenced  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  cottage,  therefore,  usually 
adjoined  a  common  on  which  the  cottager  had  the  right  to 
turn  a  cow ;  and  land  was  so  valueless  that,  in  most  cases, 
he  had  been  suffered  to  enclose — or,  at  any  rate,  had  not 
been  prevented  from  enclosing — a  small  plot  of  ground 


*  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  about  4,000,000  in  1348  (i.e.  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Black  Death).  It  is  estimated  at  7,953,000  in  1780.  It 
exceeded  15,900,000  in  1841,  and  reached  26,061,000  in  1881. 
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round  his  own  dwelling.  Whatever  other  advantages  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country  may  since  have  secured, 
the  idyllic  existence  which  they  then  passed  is  gone  for 
ever.  In  the  half-century  which  succeeded  Adam  Smith’s 
labours  the  increase  of  population  led  to  the  rapid  enclosure 
of  the  waste  lands  of  rural  England.  The  cottager  was  no 
longer  able  to  eke  out  his  own  earnings  by  keeping  a 
cow ;  his  wife’s  spinning-wheel  was  hopelessly  beaten  by  the 
‘jenny’  and  the  ‘  mule’;  his  own  loom  had  to  compete  with 
machinery  turned  by  steam  and  water.  Almost  forced  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  towns  which  were  growing  out 
of  the  villages  of  northern  England,  he  was  obliged  to 
labour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  bad  atmosphere 
of  an  ill-regulated  factory ;  and,  when  he  escaped  from  his 
toil,  to  seek  repose  in  an  ill-constructed,  ill-drained,  and 
overcrowded  dwelling.  Such  a  revolution  modified  the  con-' 
ditions  under  which  Adam  Smith  wrote,  and  afiected  his 
conclusions.  Professor  Marshall  tells  us  that 
‘  the  Englishman  Mill  bursts  into  unwonted  enthusiasm  when  speaking 
of  the  pleasures  of  wandering  alone  in  beautiful  scenery  ;  American 
economists  ...  no  less  characteristically  use  their  highest  eloquence 
in  splendid  descriptions  of  the  growing  richness  of  human  life  as  .  .  . 
the  backwoods  settlement  developes  into  a  village,  the  village  into  a 
town,  and  the  town  into  a  vast  city.’ 

It  was  natural  for  a  writer,  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
to  feel  some  of  the  enthusiasm  for  town  life  which  has 
influenced  the  modern  American  economist ;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  foresee  the  evils  which  the  accumulation  of 
population  would  produce,  and  which  stimulated  Stuart 
Mill  to  exaggerate  the  pleasures  of  solitude. 

But  the  aggregation  of  population,  and  the  consequent 
substitution  of  urban  for  rural  life,  were  not  the  only 
changes  which  resulted  from  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
last  h^undred  years.  The  conditions  of  industrial  life  were 
concurrently  altered.  The  spinster  with  her  spinning- 
wheel,  the  weaver  with  his  hand-loom,  were  not  merely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  machinery  of  the  factory :  the  factory  itself 
continually  tended  to  become  larger  and  larger.  And  these 
conditions  placed  the  labouring  classes  under  two  fresh 
disadvantages.  (1)  Adam  Smith  had  already  noticed  that, 
in  all  trade  combinations,  the  employers — in  addition  to  the 
disabiiity.  imposed  by  law  upon  the  men — had  an  advantage 
over  the  employed.  Being  fewer  in  number,  they  could  com¬ 
bine  more  easily;  being  less  dependent  on  immediate  profits,^ 
they  could  hold  out  much  longer.  '  Whatever  the  advantage, 
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may  have  been  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  no  competent 
•writer  would  doubt  that  it  was  increased  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  size  of  each  factory.  (2)  But  the  factoiy  brought  a  still 
graver  evil  with  it.  When  the  heavier  part  of  the  work 
was  done  by  machinery,  it  was  found  that,  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  the  labour  of  women  and  children  was  as  efficient  as 
that  of  men.  Little  children  were  accordingly  sent  into  the 
factories  by  their  parents  ;  they  were  apprenticed  to  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  local  authorities ;  they  were  forced,  in  many 
cases,  to  work  for  twelve — and  even  fifteen — hours  a  day ; 
and  they  grew  up  stunted  in  frame  and  destitute  of  the  most 
common  elementary  knowledge. 

Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  factory  legislation,  which 
was  initiated  by  the  first  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  which  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  Sadler,  and  carried  by  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  efforts. 
But  this  legislation  seemed  entirely  opposed  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations.’  Adam  Smith  had  laid 
down  the  necessity  for  liberty  ;  he  had  asserted  the  right  of 
the  man  of  toil  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  to  dispose  of 
his  own  labour,  in  his  own  way ;  and  Parliament  was  now 
laying  down  the  ages  at  which  children  should  be  allowed 
to  work,  and  the  hours  in  which  women  and  young  persons 
should  he  employed.  Factory  legislation  accordingly  found 
its  chief  supporters  among  the  men  on  whom  Adam  Smith’s 
writings  had  made  the  least  impression  ;  it  was  usually 
opposed  by  the  statesmen  who  were  concurrently  promoting 
the  free  trade  which  Adam  Smith  had  advocated.  Its  oppo¬ 
nents  failed  to  notice  that  the  conditions  with  which  factory 
laws  were  intended  to  deal  had  grown  up  since  the  period 
in  which  Adam  Smith  had  written,  that  liberty  of  contract 
implies  liberty  to  contract,  and  that  the  right  to  dispose  of 
their  own  labour  could  not  be  exercised  by  women  and 
children  who  were  not  free  agents.  Thus  the  Factory  Acts, 
which  some  people  supposed  were  in  contravention  of  Adam 
Smith’s  principles,  were  in  reality  outside  the  sphere  to 
which  his  teachings  applied.  New  conditions  had  arisen 
which  Adam  Smith  had  not  foreseen,  which  he  had  not 
discussed,  and  to  which  his  conclusions  did  not  apply. 

The  increase  of  population  and  the  aggregation  of  in¬ 
dustry  were  not  the  only  new  conditions  which  were 
affecting  economical  policy.  The  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion  was  at  the  same  time  modifying  another  series 
of  conclusions.  Throughout  the  ‘Wealth  of  Nations’ 
Adam  Smith  constantly  dwells  on  the  disadvantage  which 
mere  distance  imposes  on  the  trader.  The  home  trade  is 
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preferable  to  the  Continental  trade,  and  the  Continental 
trade  to  the  American  trade,  because  the  returns  in  each 
case  are  quicker. 

‘  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  most  remote  from 
one  another,  the  returns  might  be  expected  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
and  even  this  trade  .  .  .  would  bo,  at  least,  three  times  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  the  boasted  trade  with  our  North  American  colonies,  in 
■which  the  returns  were  seldom  made  in  less  than  three  years,  frequently 
not  in  less  than  four  or  five  years.’ 

But  this  argument,  which  recurs  throughout  the  work 
from  time  to  time,  is  evidently  superseded.  Steam  has 
almost  annihilated  distance.  Liverpool  and  New  York  are 
practically  as  near  one  another  as  Paris  and  London  were 
a  century  ago ;  and  transactions,  which  are  conducted  by 
electricity,  can  even  be  adjusted  without  the  delay  of  a  day. 
The  growth  of  joint-stock  enterprise  and  the  introduction 
of  limited  liability,  moreover,  have  also  affected  the  pre¬ 
ference  which  Adam  Smith  thought  that  every  merchant 
must  feel  for  the  home  trade.  The  shareholder  in  a  com¬ 
pany  cannot  have  the  inducement,  by  which  Adam  Smith 
imagined  that  the  merchant  was  actuated,  of  keeping  his 
capital,  as  far  as  possible,  ‘  under  his  own  immediate 
‘  view  and  command.’ 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  too,  distance  afforded  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  home  producer  which  steam  has  undoubtedly 
removed.  Adam  Smith  regarded  it  as  absolutely  impossible 
to  import  fat  cattle  even  from  Ireland  in  any  numbers ;  he 
argued  that  corn  was  too  bulky  a  commodity  ever  to  be  brought 
in  large  quantities  into  Great  Britain.  ‘The  small  quan- 
‘  tity  of  com  imported  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,* 
so  he  wrote,  ‘  may  satisfy  our  farmers  that  they  have  nothing 
‘  to  fear  from  the  freest  importation.’  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  failed  to  foresee  a  period  when  two-thirds  of 
tlie  wheat  consumed  in  this  country  would  be  imported  from 
abroad  ;  and  that  his  arguments  for  free  trade  require  to  be 
modified  in  this  particular.  Probably,  indeed,  had  he  lived 
a  century  later,  he  would  have  found  in  this  very  circum¬ 
stance  a  fresh  argument  for  free  trade.  But  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  he  would  have  said  now ;  we  are  only 
anxious  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  in  this  particular  too, 
the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote  have  been  completely 
changed,  and  that  his  reasoning,  sound  enough  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  is  no  longer  applicable. 

There  is  one  other  subject,  which  no  modern  economist 
can  ignore,  on  which  Adam  Smith  hardly  speaks  at  all,  and 
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on  which  his  guidance  is  valueless.  We  are  not  now  allud¬ 
ing  to  his  opinion  on  Irish  affairs,  hut  to  his  knowledge,  or 
want  of  knowledge,  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  of  his  information  on  other  subjects,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  did  not  re.alise  more  fully  some  of  the 
evils  to  which  Ireland  was  a  victim.  He  actually  regarded 
the  potato  as  a  better  food  for  men  than  the  oat.  A  Scotch 
judge,  almost  at  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing,  said  of 
Johnson’s  definition  of  oats — ‘  a  grain  which  in  England  is 
‘  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
‘  people’ — ‘  and  where  do  you  find  such  horses  and  such  men  ?  ’ 
But  this  view  receives  no  support  from  Adam  Smith.  ‘  The 
‘  common  people  in  Scotland,’  so  he  wrote,  ‘  who  are  fed 
‘  with  oatmeal,  are  in  general  neither  so  strong  nor  so  hand- 
‘  some  as  the  same  rank  of  people  in  England  who  are  fed 
‘  with  wheaten  bread.  They  neither  work  so  well,  nor  look 
‘  so  well.’  He  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  But  it  seems  to  be  otherwise 
‘  with  potatoes.  The  strongest  men  and  the  most  beautiful 
‘  women  [in  London]  are  said  to  be,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
‘  from  the  lowest  rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally 
‘  fed  vfith  this  root.  No  food  can  afford  a  more  decisive 
‘  proof  of  its  nourishing  quality,  or  of  its  being  peculiarly 
‘  suited  to  the  health  of  the  human  constitution.’ 

This  opinion  is,  of  course,  the  exact  opposite  to  that  which 
would  have  been  expressed  by  any  authority  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  century.  ‘  It  is  not  a  potato-fed  race,’  so  Cobden  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘  that  will  ever  lead  the  way  in  arts, 
‘  arms,  or  commerce.’  Yet  Adam  Smith’s  conclusion  was 
shared  by  the  most  competent  observer  of  his  own  time. 
Arthur  Young,  who  commenced  his  tour  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  in  which  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations’  v^as  published,  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  thing  almost  in  the  same  words.  He  said 
of  the  Irish,  ‘  When  I  see  their  men  athletic,  and  their 
‘  women  beautiful,  I  know  not  how  to  believe  them  subsist- 
‘  ing  on  an  unwholesome  food.’  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  is  inclined  to  underrate,  as  much  as  Adam 
Smith  and  Arthur  Young  overrated,  the  qualifications  of  the 
potato  as  the  staple  food  of  a  people.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
lack  of  quality,  as  a  want  of  quantity,  that  has  led  to  the 
periodical  famines  which  have  desolated  Ireland  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  century.  But,  in  Adam  Smith’s  time,  there  was  no 
want  of  quantity  in  the  food  of  the  Irish.  ‘  I  will  not  assert,’ 
to  quote  Arthur  Young  again,  ‘  that  potatoes  are  a  better 
‘  food  than  bread  and  cheese ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  a  belly- 
‘  full  of  the  one  being  much  better  than  half  a  bellyfull  of 
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‘  the  other.’  And,  in  Arthur  Young’s  opinion,  the  English 
labourer  of  his  time  ate  his  bread  and  cheese  with  a  sparing¬ 
ness  that  was  unknown  in  Ireland. 

Just,  however,  as  in  England  Adam  Smith  stood  on  the  eve  of 
an  industrial  revolution  which  he  could  not  foresee,  but  which 
affected  many  of  his  conclusions,  so  Ireland  at  the  same 
time  was  on  the  brink  of  change  which  no  writer  could  have 
predicted.  The  Act  of  1793,  which  enfranchised  the  Roman 
Catholic  cottier,  induced  Irish  landlords  to  subdivide  the 
holdings  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  political  influence  ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  enabled  the  cottiers  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  the  little  enclosures  into  which  the  land  was  divided 
and  subdivided.  The  change,  in  the  first  instance,  not  merely 
increased  the  political  influence  of  the  landlord,  it  raised  his 
income  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  circumstance  had 
been  foreseen  by  Adam  Smith. 

‘  Should  this  root,’  so  he  wrote,  ‘ever  become  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
like  rice  in  some  rice  countries,  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
of  the  people,  so  as  to  occupy  the  same  proportion  of  the  lands  in  tillage 
which  wheat  and  other  sorts  of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  present,  the 
same  quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  maintain  a  much  greater  number 
of  people;  and  the  labourers  being  generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a  greater 
surplus  would  remain  after  replacing  all  the  stock  and  maintaining  all 
the  labour  employed  in  cultivation.  A  greater  share  of  this  surplus, 
too,  would  belong  to  the  landlord.  Population  would  increase,  and 
rents  would  rise  much  beyond  what  they  are  at  present.’ 

The  consequences  which  Adam  Smith  thus  foresaw  actually 
occurred.  Population  was  trebled,  and  the  rental  of  Ireland 
largely  increased.  But  Adam  Smith  failed  to  foresee  that  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  the  subdivision  of  the  soil 
would  create  in  their  turn  other  evils.  The  single  advantage 
which  the  Irish  possessed — that  their  food,  if  deficient  in 
quality,  was  sufficient  in  quantity — was  lost.  The  cottier,  on 
the  small  area  to  which  subdivision  had  reduced  his  holding, 
was  unable  to  raise  more  potatoes  in  a  good  year  than  were 
enough  for  the  support  of  his  family.  In  a  year  of  scarcity 
his  crop  proved  inadequate.  Yet  the  cottier,  thus  brought 
to  the  brink  of  famine,  had  no  resource  but  his  miserable 
little  holding.  The  population,  encouraged  to  increase  by 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  for  fifty  years,  went  on 
increasing ;  and  the  competition  for  land  became  continually 
more  keen.  Landlords,  or  more  frequently  the  middle-men 
to  whom  land  was  let,  raised  their  rents ;  and  the  strange 
spectacle  was  witnessed  of  rents  increasing  among  a  people 
who  became  more  and  more  unable  to  pay  them.  Hence 
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arose  the  demand,  which  has  been  finally  settled  in  our  own 
time,  for  a  judicial  authority  to  fix  the  rent  of  land.  We 
are  not  entering  now  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
legislation  which  was  then  passed.  In  this  article  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  political  problems.  But 
we  desire  to  point  out  that,  wise  or  unwise,  it  was 
opposed  to  that  liberty  of  contract  which  it  was  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’  to  enforce.  A 
state  of  things  had  in  fact  arisen  which  Adam  Smith  had 
not  foreseen.  Liberty  of  contract,  to  repeat  our  former 
language,  implies  liberty  to  contract ;  and  an  impoverished 
peasantry,  with  no  resource  but  the  land,  was  practically  at 
the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  just  as  the  factory  child  was  at 
the  mercy  of  his  employer  and  guardian. 

Thus  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  aggregation  of 
the  textile  industries  in  large  factories,  the  consequent  con¬ 
centration  of  the  people  in  the  coal-fields,  the  application 
of  steam  to  locomotion,  the  rapid  and  improved  communi¬ 
cations  which  were  the  result,  the  extended  cultivation  of 
the  potato,  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland  into  small  holdings,  and  the  trebling  of  its  people 
without  any  addition  to  its  industries — these  and  other 
causes  were  raising  new  problems  for  the  economist  to  discuss 
and  the  statesman  to  deal  with,  which  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  suggested  themselves  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Wealth 
‘  of  Nations.’  Hence  a  necessity  had  idainly  arisen  for  re¬ 
considering  the  whole  subject,  and  for  examining  how  far 
the  altered  conditions  of  industry  and  society  required  a 
modification  of  the  conclusions  at  which  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors  had  arrived.  With  Professor  Marshall’s 
assistance,  we  propose  now  to  point  out  the  change  which 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  world  have  introduced  into 
economical  science. 

The  chief  point  which  attracts  our  notice  is  the  increasing 
importance  of  man  himself  in  economical  discussions.  The 
human  element  is  becoming  every  year  a  more  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  every  problem.  Ricardo,  rather  than  Adam  Smith,  is 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  what  has  been  called  economic 
man.  But  even  Adam  Smith  had  asserted  that  selfishness 
is  the  main  motor  of  mankind.  ‘  All  for  ourselves,  and 
‘  nothing  for  other  people,  seems  in  every  age  of  the  world  to 
‘  have  been  the  vile  maxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind.’  The 
doctrine  of  selfishness,  on  which  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’ 
was  based,  was  partly  corrected  by  the  ‘  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
‘  timents,’  which  Buckle  insisted  should  be  read  in  connexion 
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with  its  sister  work.  But  the  doctrine  of  selfishness,  on 
which  the  earliest  economists  founded  their  teaching,  as¬ 
sumed  a  mu(5h  more  definite  shape  among  Adam  Smith’s 
successors.  Man  was  regarded  as  ‘  a  constant  quantity  ’  in 
every  problem.  It  was  assumed  that  selfish  motives  would 
always  regulate  his  conduct,  and,  in  any  given  circum¬ 
stances,  would  always  induce  him  to  act  in  the  same  way. 
We  are  not  even  now  sure  that  economical  science  suffered 
in  its  infancy  from  this  assumption.  The  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  round  the  sun  is  influenced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  other  planets.  But  the  student  of  astronomy  had 
perhaps  better  master  the  main  laws  which  govern  their 
movements  before  be  attempts  to  analyse  the  subsidiary 
causes  by  which  those  movements  may  be  disturbed  ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  as  the  mass  of  mankind  is  probably  influenced 
by  the  purely  selfish  motives  on  which  Adam  Smith  laid 
stress,  it  was  convenient,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science, 
to  assume  that  selfishness  was  not  only  the  predominant, 
but  the  prevailing,  motive,  and  to  ignore — for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  scientitic  treatise — philanthropic  and  charitable 
action. 

Even  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  however,  inconvenience 
resulted  from  this  assumption.  It  exposed  economists  to 
the  reproof  that  they  ignored  the  better  qualities  of  human 
nature,  and  that  their  work  was  directed  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  not  to  the  improvement  of  man.  ‘  Is  then 
‘  wealth  everything,  and  man  nothing  ?  ’  asked  Sismondi. 
The  younger  and  greater  Mill  showed  how  much  he  was 
influenced  by  the  views  which  prompted  Sismondi’s  question, 
by  styling  his  best  known  book,  ‘  Principles  of  Political 
‘  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Philo- 

*  Sophy ;  ’  and,  to  quote  Professor  Marshall’s  language,  ‘  he 
‘  made  in  it  no  attempt  to  mark  off  by  a  rigid  line  those 
‘  reasonings  which  assume  that  man’s  sole  motive  is  the 
‘  pursuit  of  wealth  from  those  which  do  not.’  The  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  man  in  economic  study,  however,  has 
never  been  emphasised  so  clearly  as  in  Professor  Marshall’s 
pages.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  moral  of  his 
book  seems  to  be  that  the  economist  should  labour  to  pro¬ 
mote,  not  the  common  wealth,  but  the  common  weal. 
‘  All  wealth,’  so  Professor  Marshall  writes,  ‘  consists  of 
‘  desirable  things,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  commodities  or 

*  goods.*  Goods,  again,  are  external  and  internal,  personal 
and  material.  Material  goods,  consisting  of  useful  material 
things,  or  the  right  to  dei'ive  benefits  from  material  things 
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like  water,  air,  and  climate,  are  all  external.  Personal  goods, 
on  the  contrary,  are  both  external  and  internal :  external 
personal  goods  including  the  services  of  others ;  internal 
personal  goods  consisting  of  a  man’s  own  qualities  and 
faculties. 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  treatise,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  man’s  ability  is  part  of  his  wealth, 
and  that  the  greater  his  capacity  the  greater  his  wealth. 
It  follows,  from  reasoning  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  promote  the  capacity  or  the  education  of  the 
workman ;  and  that  political  economy,  in  addition  to  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  aggregation  of  capital, 
should  investigate  the  circumstances  which  increase  the 
eflSciency  of  man. 

‘  General  ability  ’ — a  term  which  in  Professor  Marshall’s 
pages  denotes  ‘  those  faculties  and  that  general  knowledge 
‘  and  intelligence  which  are  in  varying  degrees  the  common 
‘  property  of  all  the  higher  grades  of  industry — .  .  .  depends 
‘  largely  on  the  surroundings  of  childhood  and  youth.’  Thus 
home  and  home  influence  become  important  factors  in 
economics,  and  the  education  of  the  people  is  regarded  not 
only  as  a  national  duty,  but  a  national  investment.  The 
wages  which  the  mother  can  earn  when  she  goes  out  to 
work  ‘  are  of  far  less  importance  for  the  health  and  hap- 
‘  piness  of  her  family  than  the  mere  material  services  she 
‘  could  have  rendered  if  she  had  stayed  at  home.’  ‘  The 

*  most  valuable  of  all  capital  is  that  invested  in  human 
‘  beings ;  and  of  that  capital  the  most  precious  part  is 
‘  the  result  of  the  care  and  influence  of  the  mother,  so 
‘  long  as  she  retains  her  tender  and  unselfish  instincts,  and 
‘  has  not  been  hardened  by  the  strain  and  stress  of  un- 
‘  feminine  work.’  And  again,  the  wages  of  labour  fall  below 
their  ‘  necessary  ’  level  when  they  fail  to  secure  ‘  sufficient 
‘  freedom  for  the  labourer’s  wife  to  enable  her  to  perform 
‘  properly  her  maternal  and  her  household  duties.’  But 
home  influence  must  be  supplemented  by  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  advocates  of  education  have  indeed  injured 
their  cause  ‘  by  exaggerating  the  direct  and  immediate 
‘  benefits  which  the  ordinary  workman  would  derive  from 
‘  it.’  Professor  Marshall  frankly  admits  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  work  which  can  be  done  as  efficiently  by  an 
uneducated  as  by  an  educated  workman.  But  then  he  goes 
on  to  claim  that  the  indirect  benefits  of  a  good  education 
are  greater  than  most  people  imagine.  ‘  It  stimulates  [the 

*  workman’s]  mental  activity ;  it  fosters  in  him  a  habit  of 
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‘  wise  inquisitiveness ;  it  makes  him  more  intelligent,  more 
‘  ready,  more  trustworthy,  in  his  ordinary  work ;  it  raises 
*  the  tone  of  his  life  in  working  hours,  and  out  of  working 
‘  hours.’  Thus 

‘  the  wisdom  of  expending  public  and  private  funds  on  education 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  direct  fruits  alone.  It  will  be  profitable 
as  a  mere  investment  to  give  the  masses  of  the  people  much  greater 
opportunities  than  they  can  generally  avail  themselves  of.  For  by 
this  many  who  would  have  died  unknown  get  the  start  that  is  required 
for  bringing  out  their  latent  abilities.  And  the  economic  value  of 
one  great  industrial  genius  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
education  of  a  whole  town.  One  new  idea,  such  as  Bessemer’s  chief 
invention,  adds  as  much  to  England’s  productive  power  as  the  labour  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  .  .  .  All  that  is  spent  during  many  years  in 
opening  the  means  of  higher  education  to  the  masses  would  be  well 
paid  for  if  it  called  out  one  more  Newton  or  Darwin,  Shakespeare  or 
Beethoven.’  * 

Holding  sucli  opinions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Professor 
Marshall  argues : 

‘  There  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  national 
wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which  allows  genius  that  happens 
to  be  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  expend  itself  in  lowly  work.  No 
change  would  conduce  so  much  to  a  rapid  increase  of  material  wealth 
as  an  improvement  in  our  schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  middle 
grades,  combined  with  an  extensive  system  of  scholarships,  which 
should  enable  the  clever  son  of  a  working  man  to  rise  gradually  from 
school  to  school  till  he  had  the  best  theoretical  and  pr.actical  education 
which  the  age  can  give.’ 

Home  influence  and  good  educational  opportunities  are 
only  two  of  the  causes  which  make  for  wealth.  That 
country  is  the  most  prosperous  whose  people  increase  the 
most  rapidly  and  display  the  greatest  vigour ;  and  vigour, 
which  biology  teaches  ns  is  inherited,  is  promoted  by  good 
air,  good  food,  good  water,  and  good  dwellings.  The 
aggregation  of  people  in  towns,  however,  is  not  favourable 


*  This  passage  has  an  additional  interest,  because  it  emphasises  the 
difference  between  Professor  Marshall  and  Adam  Smith  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  Beethoven  with  Newton,  Darwin,  and  Shakespeare.  In  Adam 
Smith,  it  may  be  recollected,  music  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  bar¬ 
barous  nations ;  its  cultivation  among  the  Greeks  ‘  had  no  great  effect 
in  mending  their  morals  ;  ’  and  the  e.xorbitant  rewards  of  opera  singers 
are  founded  not  only  upon  the  vanity  and  beauty  of  their  talents,  but 
upon ‘the  discredit  of  employing  them  in  this  manner.’  We  quote 
these  extracts  ;  but  of  course  the  term  ‘  music  ’  in  the  education  of 
the  Greeks  bore  a  much  wider  meaning  than  that  which  Adam  Smith 
attaches  to  it. 
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to  the  production  of  vigorous  children.  ‘Mr.  Galton  has 
‘  calculated  that  the  adult  children  of  artisan  townsfolk 
‘  are  little  more  than  half  as  numerous  as  those  of  labour- 
‘  ing  children  who  live  in  country  districts.’  Professor 
Marshall  writes : 

‘The  large  towns,  and  especially  London,  absorb  the  very  best  blood 
from  all  the  rest  of  England  ;the  most  enterprising,  the  most  highly  gifted, 
those  with  the  highest  physique  and  the  strongest  characters  go  there 
to  find  scope  for  their  abilities.  But  by  the  time  their  children  and 
children’s  children  have  grown  up  without  healthy  play,  and  without 
fresh  air,  there  is  little  trace  left  of  their  original  vigour.  This  is  seen 
even  in  trades  that  require  but  little  muscular  strength  :  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  artisans  to  whom  London  owes  its  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  centre  of  highly  skilled  work  come  from  parents  who 
were  born  there ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  whose  grandparents  were 
born  there.’ 

Professor  Marshall,  indeed,  is  so  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  evils  inseparable  from  town  life,  that  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  *  money  spent  on  reducing  the  cost  of  living  in  large 
‘  towns  by  building  workmen’s  houses  at  a  loss  or  in  other 
*  ways,  is  likely  to  do  almost  as  much  harm  as  good,  and 
‘  sometimes  even  more.’  While,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
argues : 

‘There  is  perhaps  no  better  use  of  public  and  private  money  than  in 
providing  public  parks  and  playgrounds  in  large  cities,  in  contracting  with 
railways  to  increase  the  number  of  the  workmen's  trains  run  by  them, 
and  in  helping  those  of  the  working  classes  who  are  willing  to  leave  the 
large  towns  to  do  so,  and  to  take  their  industries  with  them.  ...  If 
the  numbers  of  working  classes  in  the  large  towns  are  reduced  to  those 
whose  work  must  be  carried  on  there,  the  scarcity  of  their  labour  will 
enable  them  to  command  high  wages  ;  and  therefore,  if  sanitary  laws 
and  rules  against  overcrowding  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  space  enough 
is  secured  to  provide  opportunities  of  healthy  play  for  their  children, 
those  who  live  in  large  towns  will  have  a  better  chance  of  leaving  a 
healthy  progeny  behind  them  ;  and  meanwhile  some  check  will  be 
given  to  the  migration  from  the  country  to  the  town.’ 

Thus  Professor  Marshall  feels  so  strongly  the  evils  of 
town  life  that  he  advocates  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
to  enable  artisans  to  escape  from  the  town  to  the  country, 
and  the  enactment  of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  with  the 
express  object  of  reducing  the  congested  populations  of 
great  cities,  and  of  preventing  any  further  immigration  into 
them.  And  these  laws  he  regards  as  specially  desirable 
because  they  will  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  For  good 
wages  are  as  important  as  good  air  and  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  is  no  new  end  for  an 
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economist  to  promote.  In  Adam  Smith’s  striking  language 
— ‘  as  it  is  the  effect  of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  is  the  cause 

*  of  increasing  population.  To  complain  of  it  is  to  lament 
‘  over  the  necessary  effect  and  cause  of  the  greatest  public 
‘  prosperity.’  But  we  have  never  seen  such  stress  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  good  wages  as  in  Professor  Marshall’s 
pages.  He  writes :  ‘  The  income  of  any  class  in  the  ranks 
‘  of  industry  is  below  its  necessary  level  when  any  increase 
‘  in  their  income  would  in  the  course  of  time  produce  a 

*  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  their  efficiency.’  And 
he  goes  on  to  define  the  necessaries  for  the  efficiency  of  an 
ordinary  agricultural  labourer  to  consist  of 

‘  a  well-drained  dwelling  with  several  rooms,  warm  clothing,  with  some 
changes  of  underclothing,*  pure  water,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cereal 
food,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  meat  and  milk,  and  a  little  tea,  &c., 
some  education  and  some  recreation,  and,  lastly,  sufficient  freedom  for 
his  wife  from  other  work  to  enable  her  to  perform  properly  her 
maternal  and  her  household  duties.’ 

For  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  his  ideas,  he  adds  in  a 
note  that  the  strict  necessaries  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
may  he  covered  by  15«.  or  18«.  a  week,  and  the  conventional 
necessaries  by  about  5s.  more.  Professor  Marshall,  there¬ 
fore,  assumes  that  the  remuneration  of  the  cheapest  kind  of 
labour  known  in  this  country  ought  to  amount  to  20».  or  23». . 
a  week,  or  at  least  one-third  more  than  the  sum  which  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  southern  England  is  cajmble  of 
earning  at  the  present  time.  And  so  impressed  is  he  with 
this  necessity,  that  he  regards  higher  wages  as  a  greater 
object  for  the  labouring  poor  than  greater  leisure.  To  use 
his  own  words,  ‘on  the  whole  it  seems  more  urgent  to 
‘  increase  the  material  means  of  a  noble  and  refined  life  for  all 
‘  classes,  and  especially  the  poorest,  than  to  diminish  much  the 
‘  hours  of  work  of  those  who  are  not  at  present  overworked.’ 

Various  circumstances  induce  Professor  Marshall  to 
believe  that,  in  these  respects,  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole  are  steadily  improving  their  position.  He  looks 

♦  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  a  change  of  customs  that,  in  Adam 
Smith’s  time,  ‘  a  creditable  day  labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear 
in  public  without  a  linen  shirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  supposed 
to  denote  that  disgraceful  degree  of  poverty  which,  it  is  presumed,  no¬ 
body  can  well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  conduct.’  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  labourer  is  much  better  dressed  now  than  he  was  in 
the  days  of  Adam  Smith.  Yet  many  creditable  day  labourers  appear 
in  public  without  linen  shirts,  so  largely  have  wool  and  cotton  super¬ 
seded  flax. 
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forv7ard  to  the  future  with  hope,  and  writes  occasionally 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  optimist.  He  brushes  away  the 
case  of  ‘those  unfortunate  people  whose  sufferings  have  lately 
‘  excited  so  much  sympathy,  as  outside  the  limits  of  his 
‘  inquiry.’  He  declines  to  consider,  in  connexion  with  the 
future  of  labour,  the  case  of  ‘  the  residuum,  many  of  whom 
‘  (sic)  are  in  so  unwholesome  a  condition  that  they  could 
‘  not  in  a  long  day  do  the  equivalent  of  two  hours’  energetic 
‘  work  ;  ’  or  of  those  ‘  whose  want  of  skill  and  resource  has 
‘  brought  about  the  evils  of  which  the  sweating  system  is  a 
‘  product  and  to  a  small  extent  a  cause.’  But  for  the 
genuine  working  man  he  has  little  but  hope ;  and  the 
grounds  of  his  confidence  are  so  clearly  expressed  that  some 
of  them  deserve  restatement. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Professor  Marshall  is  of  opinion 
that  the  character  of  man  himself  is  improving.  The  richer 
classes  are  rising  to  a  higher  sense  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  society  and  the  State.  ‘  They  are  glad  to 
‘  tax  themselves  to  enable  their  government  or  their  town 
‘  council  to  carry  out  various  plans  for  promoting  the  physical 
‘  or  moral  wellbeing  of  the  nation  ;  ’  and  the  conditions  of 
modern  society  are  favourable  to  their  efforts.  ‘  The  growing 
‘  earnestness  of  the  age,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  mass 
‘  of  the  people,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  telegraph,  the 
‘  press,  and  other  means  of  communication  are  ever  widening 
‘  the  scope  of  collective  action  for  the  public  good.’  But,  in 
the  next  place,  the  poorer  as  well  as  the  richer  classes  are 
displaying  what  Professor  Marshall  calls  a  greater  ‘tele- 
‘  scopic’  faculty.  They  are,  in  other  words,  thinking  more 
of  the  future  and  less  of  the  present.  They  are  making 
greater  sacrifices  for  their  own  old  age  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  posterity.  They  are  more  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  thrift.* 


*  If  Professor  Miirshall  Lad  been  an  etymologist  as  well  as  an 
economist,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  few 
words  in  the  English  language  which  carry  on  their  face  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  history,  or  convey  a  deeper  moral,  than  ‘  thrift.’  ‘  Thrift  ’  and 
‘  thrive  ’are  derived  from  a  common  Icelandic  origin ;  and  ‘  thrift,’  there¬ 
fore,  in  addition  to  its  modern  sense  of  frugality,  has  the  earlier  and 
better  sense  of  thriving — prosperity.  But  the  Icelandic  ‘  thrift  ’  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Norse  ‘  triva,’  to  seize  (see  Professor  Skeat’s  Dic¬ 
tionary),  and  hence  we  may  infer  that,  while  in  the  early  ages,  when 
might  was  right,  prosperity  was  associated  with  plunder,  in  our  own 
time,  when  right  is,  we  trust,  becoming  might,  prosperity  is  identified 
with  saving. 
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This  consciousness  is,  no  doubt,  promoted  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  security  which  all  governments  worth  their  name 
are  giving  to  the  savings  of  the  people.  In  the  rude  ages, 
when  property  was  exposed  to  rapine,  none  but  the  wealthy 
were  strong  enough  to  hold  what  they  saved.  The  French 
peasants  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Irish  cottiers  of  the 
nineteenth,  century  lost  all  inducement  to  accumulate  from 
fear  of  the  plunder  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  claims  of  the 
landlord.  And,  though  we  are  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  old  poor  law,  which  distributed  relief  ‘  in 
‘  inverse  proportion  ’  to  the  industry  and  forethought  of  the 
poor,  more  enlightened  views  of  administration  are  en¬ 
couraging  the  belief,  which  increasing  security  had  already 
inculcated,  that  the  industrious  and  thrifty  are  better 
cared  for  than  the  idle  and  thoughtless.  The  consequent 
benefits  to  the  individual  are  too  plain  to  require  explana¬ 
tion.  But  the  advantage  to  the  nation  may,  perhaps, 
require  emphasising.  ‘  The  struggle  for  existence,’  to  quote 
Professor  Marshall,  ‘  causes  in  the  long  run  those  races  of 
‘  men  to  survive,  in  which  the  individual  is  most  willing  to 
‘  sacrifice  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  environment,  and 
‘  which  are  consequently  the  best  adapted  collectively  to 
‘  make  use  of  their  environment.’ 

Thus  a  higher  sense  of  duty  among  the  rich,  and  the 
more  thrifty  habits  of  the  poor,  are  tending  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes  which  embrace 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  of  England.  But,  in 
addition,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  modified  the 
whole  conditions  of  labour.  Steam,  in  one  sense,  is  sup¬ 
planting  man ;  and  every  improvement  in  machinery  is 
increasing  the  proportion  of  labour  performed  by  the 
machines  and  decreasing  that  which  is  discharged  by  the 
workmen.  Professor  Marshall  calculates  that  in  the  textile 
trades,  which  employ  nearly  500,000  males  and  more  than 
500,000  females  in  England  alone,  there  is  2001.  of  capital 
engaged  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  employed ;  and  this 
capital,  by  supplying  adequate  machinery,  is  relieving  the 
operative  of  the  hardest  portion  of  his  toil.  ‘  The  strain 
‘  that  is  taken  off  human  muscles  in  dealing  even  with 
‘  those  soft  materials  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  every 
‘  one  of  these  million  operatives  there  is  used  about  one 
‘  horse  power  of  steam,  that  is,  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
‘  they  would  themselves  exert  if  they  were  all  strong  men.’ 
What  this  i-elief  is  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  injury 
which  certain  industries  inflicted  on  the  workman  before 
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machinery  was  introduced.  Adam  Smith  declared  that,  in 
his  time,  *  almost  every  class  of  artificers  [was]  subject  to 
‘  some  particular  infirmity,  occasioned  by  excessive  applica- 
‘  tion  to  their  peculiar  species  of  work  ;  *  while  the  carpenter 
in  London,  when  stimulated  to  excessive  exertion  by  being 
paid  by  the  piece,  was  ‘  not  supposed  to  last  in  his  utmost 
‘vigour  above  eight  years.’*  Yet  now,  in  every  country 
town  and  almost  every  village,  there  are  found  steam  mills 
for  sawing,  planing,  and  moulding ;  the  carpenters  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  toil  which  not  long  ago  ‘  used  to  make  them 
‘  prematurely  old ;  ’  and  are  able  to  ‘  give  themselves  chiefly 
‘  to  those  parts  of  the  task  which  are  most  pleasant  and  most 
‘  interesting.’ 

The  alleviation  from  the  harder  portions  of  toil  is  not 
the  only  advantage  which  machinery  is  bringing  to  the  work¬ 
ing  man.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  universal  law,  that  the  labour  of 
supervising  a  machine  always  commands  higher  pay  than 
labour  in  the  sameindustry  unassisted  by  machinery;  and  we 
have  ourselves  heard  a  large  manufacturer  say  that  every  im¬ 
provement  in  his  machinery  had  enabled  him  to  increase  the 
wages  of  his  workmen.  As  Professor  Marshall  puts  it : 

‘  When  expensive  machinery  is  used  which  has  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  workers,  the  employer  would  often  rind  the  total 
cost  of  his  goods  lowered  if  he  could  get  twenty  men  to  turn  out  for  a 
wages  bill  of  50/.  as  much  work  as  he  had  previously  got  done  by 
thirty  men  for  a  wages  bill  of  40/.  In  all  matters  of  this  kind  the 
leadership  of  the  world  lies  with  America,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
saying  there  that  he  is  the  best  business  man  who  contrives  to  pay 
the  highest  wages.’ 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  machinery  is  conferring  a  double 
advantage  on  the  poor,  by  relieving  them  of  the  harder  por¬ 
tions  of  their  toil  and  by  increasing  the  rate  of  the’r  wages. 
But  this  brings  us  to  the  further  consideration  whether  these 
advantages  are  likely  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  they  will 
disappear  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  view  of  the 
older  economists,  that  the  law  of  population  tended  conti¬ 
nually  to  depress  wages  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  life  could 
be  sustained,  requires,  in  the  light  of  experience,  some  modi¬ 
fication  ;  and  perhaps  Professor  Marshall  is  not  altogether 
wrong  in  contending  that  ‘  the  normal  wage  in  any  trade  is 
‘  that  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  labourer,  who  has 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  viii.  Professor  Marshall  quotes  the 
statement,  p.  323,  note  ;  but  he  has  accidentally  given  a  reference  to  t!ie 
wrong  chapter. 
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*  normal  regularity  of  employment,  to  support  himself  and  a 
‘  family  of  normal  size  according  to  the  standard  of  comfort 

*  that  is  normal  in  the  grade  to  which  his  trade  belongs.’ 
If  this  view  be  sound,  high  wages  have  a  tendency  to  per¬ 
petuate  themselves,  or,  by  accustoming  the  wage-earning 
class  to  greater  comforts,  to  become  higher. 

‘  Any  change  that  awards  to  the  workers  of  one  generation  better 
earnings,  together  with  better  opportunities  of  developing  their  best 
qualities,  will  increase  the  material  and  moral  advantages  which  they 
have  the  power  to  offer  to  their  children  ;  while,  by  increasing  their 
own  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  forethought,  it  will  also  to  some  extent 
increase  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasures  for  the  well 
being  of  their  children.’ 

Thus,  while  Professor  Marshall  is  able  to  chronicle  a  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  past,  he  is  able  to  offer  grounds  for  hoping  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future.  We  trust  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
believe,  that  his  confidence  is  well  founded.  Yet  there  are 
circumstances,  which  hardly  fall  within  the  limits  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall’s  treatise,  and  which  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  considering,  pointing  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  which  the  present  reign  has  witnessed,  has  been 
coincident  with  the  construction  of  the  railway  system. 
But  the  railway  system  in  this  country  is  becoming  compa¬ 
ratively  complete.  We  are  not  likely  to  witness  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  large  quantities  of  capital  on  the  making  of  new 
lines,  and  the  immense  demand  for  labour  which  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways  created  may  not  in  future  be  repeated  on  the 
same  scale.  In  the  next  place,  there  are  symptoms  that  the 
stream  of  emigration,  which  concurrently  relieved  the  labour 
market  of  surplus  workmen,  may  be  gradually  arrested. 
We  are  not  going  to  repeat  the  predictions,  which  have 
lately  been  hazarded,  that  we  are  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  the  period  when  the  population  of  the  world  will  reach 
the  limits  which  its  soil  can  support.  Such  prophecies  have 
always  been  falsified  by  the  results.  But  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  those  portions  of  the  globe,  on 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  work  and  live,  are  being 
gradually  filled  up.  The  time  is  apparently  approaching 
when  they  may  no  longer  attract  so  many  immigrants 
as  they  have  hitherto  received;  and  the  resource  which 
they  at  present  afford  for  surplus  labour  may,  in  consequence, 
be  gradually  lost. 

Moreover,  while  these  two  reasons  may  possibly  in  a  not 
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remote  future  reduce  the  demand  for  surplus  labour,  other 
causes  may  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes.  Admitting  to  the  full  extent  the  force  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall’s  argument  that  man  is  becoming  more 
provident,  we  must  not  entirely  forget  that  the  world  is 
chiefly  peopled  by  the  children  of  the  improvident.  Those 
who  display  least  forethought  are  those  who  contract  the 
earliest  marriages,  and  presumably  bring  up  the  largest 
families.  This  evil  was  counteracted  till  lately,  and  to  some 
extent  is  siill,  by  the  greater  mortality  which  took  place 
among  their  children.  But  every  advance  in  civilisation, 
and  every  improvement  in  sanitary  science,  is  affecting  this 
result.  Society  does  not,  and  cannot,  permit  little  children 
to  die  because  their  parents  have  been  thriftless;  and 
thus  it  is  annually  becoming  more  true  that  the  increasing 
providence  of  society,  as  a  whole,  is  injuriously  affected  by 
the  decreasing  mortality  among  the  children  of  the  im¬ 
provident. 

Though,  too,  Professor  Marshall  is  willing  to  ignore  the 
*  residuum’  which  has  not  strength  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work, 
and  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  sweating  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  neglect  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these 
classes  is  injuriously  affecting  the  industrious  labourer. 
Standing  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  ready  to  accept, 
work  for  the  smallest  sums  on  which  they  can  support  life, 
their  presence  tends  to  degrade  the  rate  of  wages,  and  to 
check  the  improvement  which  is  notwithstanding  going  on. 
While,  if  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the 
statistics  of  the  poor  law  seem  to  show  that  these  wretched 
individuals  are  gradually  decreasing  in  number,  we  cannot 
entirely  forget  the  existence  of  a  whole  nation  able  to  live 
on  sums  which  would  not  support  life  in  a  sweater’s  den. 
It  was  Baron  Hiibner,  we  think,  who  made  the  profound 
reflection  that  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  of  opening  China 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  had  let  out  the  Chinese.  The 
movement  of  these  people  during  the  last  thirty  years  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  has  witnessed  ;  and  no  one,  who  has  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  which  their  presence  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  western  States  of  America  has  created,  can 
doubt  that  their  migration,  should  it  continue  or  extend,  may 
profoundly  influence  the  future  of  the  labour  market  through¬ 
out  the  civilised  world. 

While,  then,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  tone  of 
optimism  which  runs  through  Professor  Marshall’s  pages. 
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we  do  not  like  wholly  to  ignore  the  influences  which  may 
operate  for  evil.  But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  another  por¬ 
tion  of  our  subject,  and  consider  whether  the  working  classes 
by  themselves,  or  the  State  on  their  behalf,  can  do  anything 
either  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  or  to  prevent  the 
progress  already  made  from  being  arrested.  The  first  of 
these  questions  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  trades  unions, 
the  second  to  the  expediency  of  State  interference  with  in¬ 
dustry. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.  combinations  among  work¬ 
men  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  were  punishable  by  statute. 
The  injustice  of  this  law  was  severely  condemned  by  Adam 
Smith.  An  Act  which  imposed  no  penalties  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  masters,  and  severe  penalties  on  the  combination 
of  workmen,  was  evidently  unfair.  If,  indeed,  liberty  tu 
combine  be  required  in  either  case,  the  want  is  the  greater 
among  the  employed  than  among  the  employers.  For  capital, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  already  organised,  and  organisation 
must  be  met  by  organisation.  The  advisers  of  the  working 
men  may  contend  with  some  justice  that,  if  each  labourer 
were  compelled  to  act  alone,  he  might  be  broken  like  a  single 
stick  in  the  fagot.  It  is  union  which  gives  the  fagot  and 
the  working  man  strength. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  capital  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  labour,  and  labour  on  capital,  occasions  must  arise 
when  their  interests  conflict.  It  was  no  whim  which  made 
Disraeli  add  ‘  the  Two  Nations  ’  as  a  second  title  to  ‘  Sybil, ^ 
the  novel  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  position  and 
claims  of  labour  He  intended  to  express  the  truth  that 
labour  and  capital,  dependent  on  each  other  in  one  sense, 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  another  sense,  and  that  their 
interests  are  occasionally  different,  as  the  interests  of  two 
nations  may  occasionally  conflict. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  organisations  of  this 
character  should  lead  to  locks  out  and  strikes.  When 
two  nations  differ  on  some  great  subject  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  unable  to  settle  their  difference  by  arbitration, 
and  resort  to  war ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  folly  to  expect  that, 
when  Disraeli’s  two  nations  are  similarly  at  variance, 
w'orking  men  should  not  adopt  the  extreilie  measure  of 
a  strike.  Injurious  as  its  consequences  are,  they  are  not 
more  wasteful  than  those  of  war;  and,  if  great  national 
interests  may  justify  a  people  in  encountering  the  waste 
and  misfortune  of  war,  great  social  interests  may  justify 
the  working  classes  in  encountering  the  waste  and  misfor- 
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tunes  of  a  strike.  But  a  strike,  like  a  war,  is  after  all 
the  most  extravagant  method  of  settling  a  dispute.  And 
just  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  labour  of  di¬ 
plomatists  are  gradually  making  civilised  nations  hesitate 
more  and  more  to  embark  in  war,  so  we  may  hope  that  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  growth  of  better  feeling, 
may  tend  to  produce  greater  hesitation  in  resorting  to  a 
strike.  Some  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  claims  of  the 
working  classes  are  already  perceiving  that  strikes  are  evils 
which  ought  ultimately  to  be  avoided ;  and,  though  it  may 
be  as  impracticable  to  substitute  arbitration  in  every  case 
for  strikes  as  it  has  proved  impossible  to  substitute  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  every  case  for  war,  we  may  look  forward  with  hope 
to  a  time  when  arbitration  may  be  the  customary  method 
for  settling  these  disputes,  and  strikes,  like  war,  may  be 
more  rarely  resorted  to. 

While,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  right 
either  of  employers  or  of  employed  to  combine,  and  even  in 
some  circumstances  the  necessity  for  such  combination,  we 
are  bound  to  point  out  that  the  right  of  working  men  to 
combine  implies  the  right  of  other  working  men  to  refuse  to 
combine ;  and  that  those  who  refuse  union,  as  well  as  those 
who  embrace  union,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection 
which  every  proper  government  must  afford  to  all  classes  of 
its  citizens.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  wrote  Adam 
Smith,  to  protect  ‘  as  far  as  possible  every  member  of  the 
‘  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other 
‘  member  of  it.’  And  this  duty  is  not  carried  out  unless 
the  State  secures  both  to  the  unionist  and  to  the  non- 
unionist  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  labour  on  his  own  terms 
and  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour  on  which  capitalist  and  labourer  may  both  learn 
something  from  Professor  Marshall.  The  rate  of  wages  in 
any  country  is,  in  the  long  run,  determined  not  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  or  that  lock  out  or  strike,  but  by 
deeper  and  less  visible  causes. 

‘  No  lowering  of  wages  will  be  permanently  in  the  interest  of 
employers,  which  is  unnecessary  and  drives  many  skilled  workers  to 
other  markets,  or  even  to  other  industries,  .  .  .  and  wages  must  bo 
high  enough  in  an  average  year  to  attract  young  people  to  the  trade. 
Alliances  and  counter-alliances  among  employers  and  employed  .  .  . 
present  a  succession  of  picturesque  incidents  and  romantic  trans¬ 
formations,  which  arrest  public  attention,  and  seem  to  indicate  a 
-coming  change  in  our  social  arrangements,  now  in  one  direction  and 
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now  in  another ;  and  their  importance  is  certainly  great,  and  grows 
rapidly.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  Many  of  them  are  little 
more  than  eddies,  such  as  have  always  fluttered  over  the  surface  of 
progress.  And,  though  they  are  on  a  larger  and  more  imposing  scale 
in  this  modern  age  than  before,  yet  now,  as  ever,  ths  main  body  of 
movement  depends  on  the  deep,  silent,  strong  stream  of  the  tendencies 
of  normal  distribution  and  exchange  which  “  are  not  seen,”  but  Avhich 
control  the  course  of  those  episodes  which  “  are  seen.”  ’ 

Whatever  temporary  effect,  then,  trade  combinations  may 
have  had  in  either  reducing  or  increasing  the  rate  of  wages, 
it  is  probable  that  the  more  permanent  rise  or  fall  in  the 
remuneration  of  labour  depends  upon  conditions  which  even 
trade  combinations  are  powerless  to  alter.  ‘  It  is  quite 
‘  impossible,’  wrote  the  late  Professor  Jevons,  ‘  for  trades 
‘  unions  in  general  to  effect  any  permanent  increase  of 
‘  wages.’  Association  may  succeed  in  forcing  on  a  change 
which  might  otherwise  have  come  more  slowly.  But 
employers  cannot  permanently  refuse,  and  employed  cannot 
permanently  exact,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  un¬ 
less  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  justify  the  refusal  in 
the  one  case  or  the  exaction  in  the  other.  Thus  the  power 
of  the  working  men  to  improve  their  own  position  by  their 
organisation  is  probably  exaggerated. 

Before  concluding  this  article  we  must  consider  whether 
the  State  either  can  or  ought  to  take  steps  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  interests  of  the  employed.  Most  English¬ 
men  are  now  agreed  that  the  State  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  further  their  interests  by  any  system  of  protection. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country,  its  vast  population, 
its  dependence  on  other  nations  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  food,  are  all  tending  to  remove  protective  duties  in 
this  country  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.  But, 
while  freedom  is  thus  confirmed  to  "trade,  the  State  is  being 
daily  urged  to  interfere  in  another  way  in  the  interests  of 
labour.  Socialism  is  a  term  which,  no  doubt,  covers  many 
demands.  It  is,  unfortunately,  in  some  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  identified  with  movements  opposed  to  the  order  and 
security  which  are  the  foundations  of  progress.  But  it  is 
among  more  reasonable  men  associated  with  more  legitimate 
aims ;  and  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  decline 
considering  them  because  extreme  men  are  demanding 
changes  which  we  are  not  even  prepared  to  discuss. 

Whatever  opinion,  too,  reasonable  men  may  form  about 
Socialism,  no  reasonable  man  can  deny  the  progress  which 
it  has  made  in  the  present  century.  The  government 
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of  the  municipality  and  the  State  are  expected  to  discharge 
duties  which  a  hundred  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
thought  of.  Adam  Smith  was  of  opinion  that,  according  to 
the  system  of  natural  liberty,  the  sovereign  (i.e.  the  State) 
has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to  .  .  .  first,  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasion  of  other 
independent  societies ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  protecting,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  society  from  the  in¬ 
justice  or  oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty 
of  establishing  an  exact  administration  of  justice ;  and  thirdly, 
the  duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  certain  public  works 
and  certain  public  institutions.  But  in  recent  years  the 
functions  of  government  have  been  enlarged,  and  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  them  have  had,  in 
many  instances,  a  socialistic  tendency.  When  municipali¬ 
ties  are  expected  to  provide  baths,  washhouses,  and 
libraries  for  the  people ;  when  the  State  is  not  only  con¬ 
veying  letters  and  despatching  telegrams,  but  carrying 
parcels  for  the  people ;  and  when  the  State  and  the  local 
authority  are  not  merely  providing  schools,  but  on  the 
eve  of  enacting,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Conservative 
Ministry,  that  the  education  provided  in  them  shall  be 
gratuitous,  it  is  too  late  to  consider  whether  Socialism  is  or 
is  not  desirable.  Socialism  is  already  a  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with,  not  a  theory  to  be  discussed.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
where  the  movement,  which  has  thus  begun,  can  logically  be 
arrested.  Many  politicians,  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  example,  are  constantly  contending  that  the 
profits  of  the  Post  Ofiice  should  be  devoted  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  service  instead  of  being  paid  into  the  revenue 
of  the  countr3^  When  the  State  has  once  become  a  carrier 
of  small  parcels,  there  seems  to  be  no  principle  which  should 
prevent  it  from  carrying  large  parcels.  Professor  Marshall 
is  no  Socialist,  yet  he  thinks  that  the  State  might  apply 
public  money  to  increasing  the  number  of  workmen’s  trains 
— in  other  words,  we  presume,  to  encourage  the  railway 
companies  to  carry  workmen  at  fares  which  would  not  pay. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  already  noticed,  as  a  most  significant 
developement,  that  ‘  the  last  important  work  completed  by 
*  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  the  establishment  of 
‘  a  free  steam-ferry  on  the  Thames,  charged  upon  the  rates.’ 
And  thus,  both  in  the  carriage  of  goods  and  the  carriage  of 
men,  we  seem  on  the  edge  of  a  slope  which  may  hurry  us 
on  to  committing  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  country 
to  the  control  of  the  Government. 
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So  far,  then,  as  that  form  of  Socialism  is  concerned  which 
advocates  the  conduct  by  society  as  a  whole  of  enterprises 
or  institutions  undertaken  or  formed  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  advance  which  has  been  already  made  is  great, 
and  promises  to  become  greater.  The  advocates  of  that 
other  form  of  Socialism,  which  aims  at  the  nationalisation 
of  land  and  the  vesting  of  all  capital  in  the  State,  have  not 
hitherto  made,  and  we  may  hope  are  not  likely  to  make, 
similar  progress.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  that  the  impo¬ 
sition  by  the  present  Government  of  an  additional  succession 
duty  on  fortunes  of  a  certain  size  is  a  concession  to  their 
principles  which  is  capable  of  extension  by  future  administra¬ 
tions.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  saying 
— as,  indeed,  Adam  Smith  said  a  hundred  years  before  Mr. 
Goschen — that  ‘  it  is  not  very  unreasonable  that  the  rich 
‘  should  contribute  to  the  public  expense,  not  only  in  pro- 
‘  portion  to  their  revenue,  but  something  more  than  in  that 
‘  proportion,’  and  imposing  taxation  for  the  express  purpose 
of  breaking  up  large  estates.  Modern  legislation  may 
probably  encourage  the  dispersion  of  property  just  as  the 
laws  of  our  ancestors  favoured  its  accumulation.  But  the 
wider  the  area  over  which  property  is  spread,  the  larger  will 
be  the  garrison  interested  in  defending  it. 

We  are,  moreover,  unable  to  believe  that  society  as  a 
whole  can  ever  supersede  the  exertion  of  capitalists.  It  is 
the  accumulation  of  capital  which  has  effected  in  the  past 
the  surprising  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  the  increase  of  capital  has  been  due  to  what 
the  older  economists  would  have  called  the  selfish  efforts  of 
individuals  to  improve  their  own  position  and  that  of  their 
families.  If  the  Socialists  should  ever  succeed  in  making 
it  more  difficult  to  save,  they  will  concurrently  destroy  the 
incentive  to  exertion  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  human  family.  Some  few  men 
may  still  be  content  to  labour  for  the  public  good ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  will  cease  to  work  hard  when  the 
direct  rewards  of  hard  work  are  done  away  with. 

The  working  classes  would,  moreover,  do  well  to  remember 
that  they  have  themselves  derived  greater  advantage  from 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  than  the  capitalists  them¬ 
selves.  For  every  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country  has 
increased  the  fund  out  of  which  wages  have  been  payable, 
while  it  has  tended  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  capitalist. 
It  is  the  growth  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  profitable  investment  for  it,  which  has  enabled 
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successive  Finance  Ministers  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt  from  5  to  per  cent.;  and  the  interest 
which  the  fundholder  derives  from  his  stock  is  an  indication 
of  the  interest  which  is  concurrently  raised  by  industrial 
capital.  The  prohts  of  industry  are  reduced,  not  to  the 
same  extent,  but  in  the  same  proportion.  While,  then,  thrift 
and  forethought  are  improving  the  position  of  the  working 
classes,  the  same  causes  are  concurrently  reducing  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  capital.  A  larger  proportionate  amount  of  the 
earnings  of  each  business  is  distributed  as  wages,  a  smaller 
proportionate  amount  as  profit  on  capital. 

While,  then,  wise  men  will  shrink  from  imposing  fresh 
duties  on  the  State,  or  from  enlarging  the  functions  to  which 
the  older  economists  would  have  confined  the  sovereign, 
they  will  abstain  from  interfering  with  that  accumulation  of 
capital  which  has  hitherto  been  the  source  of  progress.  In 
the  same  way,  we  trust  that  the  State  will  not  interfere  in 
those  questions — like  the  duration  of  an  adult  labourer’s 
work — which  are  now  exciting  so  much  attention.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  among  those  who  think  that  the  State  should 
decline  on  principle  to  touch  any  matter  which  concerns  the 
labour  of  adult  male  persons.  Those  politicians,  who  rest 
their  objections  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  on  such  a  principle, 
seem  to  us  to  expose  themselves  to  the  retort  that  the  State 
has  already  interfered  in  this  matter.  The  Truck  Act,  the 
Mines  Act,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  may  all  be  quoted 
as  examples  in  point ;  while  the  laws  which  require  dan¬ 
gerous  machinery  to  be  fenced,  and  the  regulations  which 
require  the  workmen  in  an  explosives  factory  to  change  his 
clothes  on  entering  the  works,  may  be  quoted  as  precedents 
for  direct  interference  with  the  liberty  of  adult  labour. 
In  many  instances,  too,  the  introduction  of  an  eight  hours 
day  could  probably  be  effected  by  legislation  without  any 
reference  to  adult  labour.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
limitation  of  child  and  female  labour  to  ten  hours  and  ten 
hoirrs  and  a  half  has  concurrently  led  to  the  limitation  of 
adult  male  labour ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  if 
child  and  female  labour  were  further  limited  (in  textile 
factories,  for  instance)  to  eight  hours,  the  manufacturers 
would  reduce  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  to  the  same 
extent.  But  while  we  see  nothing  in  principle  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  the  State,  and  while  we  admit  that  pre¬ 
cedents  may  be  quoted  to  justify  its  interference,  we  hold 
that  interference  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  ought 
consequently  to  be  resisted. 
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And  on  this  point  working  men  will  do  well  to  weigh  some 
of  Professor  Marshall’s  observations.  The  Professor  does 
not  undervalue  the  importance  of  shortening  the  hours  of 
work.  ‘  There  are  few  trades,’  he  writes,  ‘  in  which  a  person 

*  can,  with  advantage  to  himself  and  the  community,  be 

*  actually  working  hard  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  ;  ’ 
and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  those  trades  where  ex¬ 
pensive  machineiy  is  used  employers  and  employed  might 
equally  gain  by  such  a  readjustment  of  the  hours  of  work 
as  would  enable  two  sets  of  men  to  labour  for  eight  hours 
each,  instead  of  one  set  of  men  for  ten  hours.  But,  though 
Professor  Marshall  is  thus,  on  the  whole,  convinced  that  an 
eight  hours  day  is  both  expedient  and  practicable,  he  thinks 
there  is  ‘  grave  danger  that  progress  may  be  retarded  in 
‘  consequence  of  a  common  belief  that  a  reduction  of  the 
‘  hours  of  labour  will  raise  wages  generally  by  making  labour 
‘  scarce ;  ’  and  he  inclines  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  ought  to  be  a  higher  object  among  work¬ 
men  than  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  work. 

Thus  the  economist,  whose  whole  treatise  teems  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
deliberately  concludes  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work 
should  not  be  the  first  object  at  which  labour  should  aim. 
Can  there,  in  such  circumstances,  be  any  justification  for 
effecting  the  reduction,  not  by  agreement,  but  by  law  ?  The 
attempt  to  fix  by  law  a  statutory  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  a  free  man  shall  work  is  surely  as  objectionable  as  the 
attempt  to  fix  by  law  the  wages  which  he  should  receive. 
The  one  mistake  was  made  last  century  by  Parliament  *  in  the 
interest  of  the  employers.  And,  before  the  Legislature  com¬ 
mits  the  other  mistake  in  the  interest  of  the  employed,  it 
may  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  comment  which  Adam  Smith 
made  on  the  regulation  of  wages  by  statute.  He  wrote : 

‘  The  8th  of  George  III.  prohibits,  under  heavy  penalties,  all  master 
taylors  in  London,  and  five  miles  round  it,  from  giving,  and  the  work¬ 
men  from  accepting,  more  than  two  shillings  and  sevenpence  halfpenny 
a  day.  .  .  .  The  complaint  of  the  workmen,  that  it  puts  the  ablest  and 
most  industrious  upon  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary  workman,  seems 
perfectly  well  founded.’ 

In  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  regulation  by  law  of  the 


*  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Parliament  in  a  previous  century  had 
made  the  mistake  of  fixing  a  minimum  of  at  least  twelve  hours  for  a 
legal  day’s  work.  Professor  Jevons  said  of  this  ‘  monstrous  ’  statute 
that  ‘  from  beginning  to  end  it  aimed  at  industrial  slavery.’ 
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hours  during  which  a  man  may  work  must  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  able  and  the  industrious  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  idle  and  the  weak :  it  would  favour  the  men  whom  the 
law  ought  to  discourage,  it  would  discourage  those  whom 
it  ought  to  favour. 

The  intervention  of  the  State  should,  in  fact,  be  reserved 
for  those  cases  where,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor 
Jevons,  ‘  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  the  existing  customs 
*  are  injurious  to  health,  and  that  there  is  no  other  possible 
‘  remedy.’  Tried  by  this  test  the  legal  eight  hours  day  at 
once  falls.  No  one  has  hitherto  shown  that  the  present 
hours  of  work  are  injurious  to  health  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  trades  unions  are  strong  enough  to  secure  their 
limitation,  if  they  unanimously  desire  it,  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Legislature.  Thus  there  is  neither  ground 
nor  necessity  for  introducing  an  eight  hours  day ;  and,  when 
ground  and  necessity  are  both  absent,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  workman.  For  we  are 
too  often  apt  to  forget  in  discussions  of  this  character  that 
liberty  is  the  chief  blessing  which  the  working  man  has 
secured  in  the  present  century,  and  that  it  is  through  liberty 
that  he  has  attained  to  his  present  position.  Liberty  to  sell 
his  own  labour  to  any  trade,  at  any  place,  on  any  terms  he 
may  choose  ;  liberty  to  combine  with  his  fellow  workmen,  or 
to  abstain  from  combination  ;  liberty  to  remain  in  the  parish 
of  his  birth,  or  to  move  to  other  centres  of  industry  either  at 
home  or  abroad — these  are  the  benefits  which  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  two  generations  has  secured  for  the  working 
man,  and  which  the  working  man,  if  he  be  wise,  will  not 
lightly  surrender. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  Revenue  and  equalise  Duties 
on  Imports,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  :  October  1, 
1890.  Pp.  65.  (Pub.  Doc.  No.  330,  U.S.  Congress  : 
1890.) 

2.  Die  Finanzen  und  die  Finanzen-Geschichte  der  Vereiniqten 
Staaten  von  Amerika.  Von  Dr.  Carl  Preiherrtt  von 
Hock.  Stuttgart ;  1867. 

3.  Practical  Economics :  a  Collection  of  Essays  concerning 
certain  Economic  Experiences  of  the  United  States.  By 
David  A.  Wells.  New  York  and  London :  1888. 


'Wf  E  need  make  no  excuse  for  considering  in  the  pages  of 
’  ~  this  Journal  the  origin,  the  direct  effect  upon  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  probable 
ulterior  consequences  to  the  American  people  themselves, 
of  the  extraordinary  fiscal  system  which  has  been  established 
in  the  United  States  by  the  enactment  into  statute  law  of 
what  is  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  ‘  McKinley 
‘  Tariff.’  The  true  scope  and  intent  of  this  fiscal  system 
seem  to  us  to  be  but  inadequately  apprehended  in  this 
country,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  they  are  as  yet  fully 
appreciated  in  the  United  States. 

The  ‘  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  ’  was  reported  to  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  under  the  title  of  ‘  An  Act 
‘  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalise  duties  on  imports,  and 
‘  for  other  purposes,’  on  April  16,  1890.  On  May  21  it 
passed  the  House  by  a  small  but  sufficient  majority,  and 
was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  two  days  afterwards.  On  June  18 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  reported  the  bill  to 
that  body,  with  certain  amendments.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  American  Constitution,  the  Upper  House,  which  does 
not  rest,  like  the  Lower  House,  direct!}'  upon  popular  suf¬ 
frage,  has  gradually  become  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
branches  which,  taken  together,  form  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  true  conflict  over  the  fiscal  system 
sought  to  be  established  by  the  McKinley  Bill  was  waged  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill,  which  had  gone  through  the  Lower 
House  in  a  month,  was  debated  in  the  Senate  from  June  18 
to  September  10,  when  it  was  adopted,  with  many  amend¬ 
ments.  Under  the  parliamentary  practice  of  the  United 
States,  it  then  was  referred  to  a  Conference  Committee, 
consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  Senate  and  seven  of  the 
House,  charged  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
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the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  get  the  measure 
into  a  shape  in  which  it  might  be  finally  adopted  by  both 
of  them,  and  so  be  sent  up  to  the  President  to  be  made, 
by  his  approval  and  signature,  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
Conference  Committee  had  to  deal  with  nearly,  or  quite, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  disagreements  between  the  two 
Houses,  both  of  them  controlled  by  majorities  favourable  to 
the  measure.  Government  by  party  majorities  is  an  undis¬ 
guised  reality  in  the  United  States.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  is.plected  as  a  party  man,  and 
rules  the  House  in  the  interest  of  his  party.  He  gives  a 
majority  on  all  the  important  committees  to  his  own  party, 
and  selects  from  his  own  party  the  chairmen  of  such  com¬ 
mittees.  The  President  of  the  Senate  also  is  a  party  man. 
Naturally,  therefore,  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  to  which  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  September,  was  referred,  eight 
members  were  friendly  to  the  measure ;  and  by  these  eight 
members  the  numerous  disagreements  to  which  we  have 
alluded  were  considered  and  adjusted  quite  independently  of 
their  colleagues  opposed  to  the  measure.  They  met,  like 
a  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  apart  from  those  colleagues,  held 
their  deliberations  in  secret,  got  the  measure  into  a  shape 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26  reported  it  to  the  House.  There  the  Republican 
Speaker  of  the  House  (Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine,  who  served 
protection  effectually  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883  by  an  adroit 
manoeuvre  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  whom 
observers  of  American  politics  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal 
before  the  next  presidential  election  occurs  in  1892)  and 
the  Republican  majority  commanded  by  him  drove  the 
measure  through  without  explanation  or  discussion.  No 
time  indeed  was  to  be  lost.  The  Congressional  session  had 
been  inordinately  protracted  by  the  contest  over  this  measure 
in  the  Senate.  On  November  4  a  new  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  serve  from  March  4,  1891,  to  March  4,  1893,  must 
be  elected,  and  little  more  than  a  month,  therefore,  was  left 
to  the  politicians  of  the  Great  Republic  in  which  to  organise 
the  political  campaign  and  canvass  the  330  Congressional 
constituencies  of  the  United  States.  As  great  advantages 
were  expected  to  accrue  from  the  operation  of  the  new 
tariff  to  certain  of  the  great  ‘  protected  ’  industries  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  party  which 
had  enacted  the  tariff  would  receive  important  financial 
contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  November  elec- 
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tion  from  the  capitalists  interested  in  these  industries,  and 
therefore  that  these  capitalists  would  be  consulted  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  new  tariff  should  be  put  into  force.  K 
the  politicians  could  have  had  their  way,  it  is  believed,  and 
with  apparent  reason,  that  the  date  would  have  been  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1891.  Had  this  been 
done,  it  is  probable  that  no  marked  immediate  effect  upon 
prices  throughout  the  country  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff.  But  the  capitalists  who 
were  to  profit  by  the  diminution  or  destruction  of  importa¬ 
tions  from  abroad  were  not  unnaturally  impatient  of  delay ; 
and  as  the  politicians  had  immediate  need  of  the  services  of 
the  capitalists,  the  capitalists  carried  their  point.  The  new 
tariff  went  into  operation  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  signature  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  which  gave  it  the  force  of  law. 

The  importers  of  foreign  goods  throughout  the  United 
States  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
The  steamers  from  Europe  during  the  last  week  which 
preceded  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  tariff  came  in 
loaded  down  with  goods  of  all  the  various  kinds  most 
severely  to  be  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  impost. 
A  suddenly  developed  demand  for  money  to  pay  the  Customs 
dues  enhanced  the  financial  ‘  stringency  ’  usually  felt  in  the 
American  money  market  when  the  autumn  brings  with  it 
the  movement  of  the  crops  of  the  great  West  to  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  amount  received  for  duties  at  the  New  York 
Custom  House  on  the  day  which  preceded  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  new  tariff  was  the  largest  on  record.  Several 
Atlantic  ‘  liners  ’  which  arrived  during  that  day  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  applauding  crowds  on  the  wharves  as  if  they  had 
been  storeships  successfully  ‘running  a  blockade’  into  a 
beleaguered  city.  In  deference  to  the  excited  sentiment  of 
the  commercial  community,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  ordered 
the  Custom  House  to  be  kept  open  till  midnight  to  await 
the  expected  arrival  of  one  of  these  gigantic  vessels,  a 
‘  Cunarder ;  ’  and  as  the  commander  of  the  ‘  Etruria,’  brisk  and 
breathless,  made  his  way  through  a  dense  mob  of  merchants 
and  citizens  into  the  rotunda  of  the  ‘  receipt  of  customs  ’ 
precisely  two  minutes  before  the  fateful  hour,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived,  the  local  newspapers  tell  us,  ‘  with  a  salvo  of  ringing 
‘  and  repeated  cheers  ’ ! 

The  most  patriotic  of  Americans,  we  think,  must  admit 
that  these  incidents  of  a  great  fiscal  and  legislative  event  do 
not  shed  an  entirely  attractive  lustre  upon  the  methods  and 
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the  machinery  of  American  politics.  This,  however,  is  not  our 
reason  for  reciting  them.  The  recital  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  readers  to  understand  that  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  means  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  American 
Government  upon  foreign  goods. 

When  the  general  character  and  scope  of  the  measure 
were  first  made  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
stigmatised  by  some  British  journals  as  an  electioneering 
device,  and  by  other  British  journals  as  a  blow  levelled  at 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  measure  was  no  more 
and  no  less  of  an  electioneering  device  than  most  measures 
passed  by  an  elective  parliament  on  the  eve  of  a  parlisr- 
mentary  election  may  be  said  to  be,  nor  was  it  levelled  more 
particularly  at  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  at  those 
of  any  other  country,  the  exports  of  which  to  the  United 
States  it  was  calculated  to  affect.  So  far  as  it  directly 
affected  the  Congressional  elections  held  in  November  1890, 
a  month  after  it  went  into  operation,  it  affected  them  in 
a  sense  disastrous  to  the  authors  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
McKinley  himself,  a  representative  for  Ohio,  lost  his  seat  at 
that  time.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  his  defeat 
should  be  attributed  to  a  revolt  of  his  constituents  against 
the  measure  by  which  his  name  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  In  the  interval 
of  two  years  between  Mr.  McKinley’s  election  in  1888  and 
his  defeat  in  1890  the  control  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Eepublicans,  who  supported,  to  the 
Democrats,  who  opposed  Mr.  McKinley. 

The  representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress  are  elected 
by  districts,  one  representative  being  apportioned  to  a  certain 
number  of  inhabitants;  and  as  this  number  varies  from 
decade  to  decade  with  the  changes  shown  by  the  decennial 
census  of  the  country  to  have  occurred  in  the  population, 
each  State  exercises  for  itself  the  right  to  group  its  in¬ 
habitants  into  a  number  of  districts  equal  to  the  number  of 
representatives  which  it  finds  itself  entitled  to  send  to  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  to  define  the  territorial  limits  of  each 
district.  The  object  of  this  decennial  reapportionment  of 
the  Federal  representatives,  which  began  with  the  first 
American  census  in  1790,  is  to  prevent  an  inordinate  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  representatives  in  Congress,  and  this 
object  has  certainly  been  attained.  The  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  but  a  century  ago  was  less  than  a 
third  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  now  considerably  exceeds  that 
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of  the  whole  British  Empire,  exclusive  of  India;  but  while 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  consists  of 
670  members,  the  sixty-odd  millions  of  the  American  Republic 
are  represented  at  Washington  by  no  more  than  330  members 
of  the  Lower  House.  Under  the  first  census  taken  in  1790 
the  basis  of  representation  was  fixed  at  33,000  inhabitants. 
In  fifty  years  it  had  expanded,  under  the  sixth  census  of  1840, 
to  70,680,  and  it  has  since  gone  on  expanding  by  ‘  leaps  and 
‘  bounds.’  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforce)  used  to  say, 
‘  the  larger  the  constituency  the  smaller  the  representative.’ 
If  this  be  true  of  England,  where  the  constituencies  are  free 
to  take  their  candidates  wherever  they  can  find  them,  it 
should  be  still  more  true  of  America,  where  candidates  must 
be  resident  in  the  districts  which  they  aspire  to  represent. 
Without  absolutely  adopting  this  dictum,  however,  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe  that  there  may  be  some 
connexion  between  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
American  constituencies  and  that  deterioration  in  the  calibre 
of  their  public  men  of  which  educated  Americans  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  so  loudly  complain. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  McKinley.  His  political  opponents, 
the  Democrats,  finding  themselves  in  power  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  when  the  time  came  for  redistricting  the  State  under 
the  census  of  1890,  went  about  that  duty  with  equal  zeal 
and  skill.  They  dovetailed  together  counties  and  sections 
of  counties  with  a  single  eye  to  the  political  complexion  of 
the  localities  so  dealt  with.  Thanks  to  this  process — known 
in  the  United  States  by  the  picturesque  title  of  ‘  geiTy- 
‘  mandering,’  a  title  derived  from  the  name  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  a  once  famous  American  politician,  who  first  applied 
it  with  distinguished  success  to  the  districts  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  McKinley,  when  he  appeared 
as  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  November  1890,  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  by  new  contingents  of  Democratic  voters, 
and  deprived  of  the  support  of  hundreds  of  his  staunchest 
Republican  electors.  In  spite  of  this,  he  made  a  gallant 
fight,  and  was  beaten  by  a  very  small  majority.  Obviously, 
therefore,  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  from  his  defeat  anything 
very  positive  as  to  the  effect  of  his  tariff  measui’e  upon 
public  opinion  in  his  own  region.  He  would  pretty  certainly 
have  lost  his  seat  had  the  measure  never  been  introduced  by 
him  at  all  into  Congress ;  and  it  is  even  probable  that  he 
gained  rather  than  lost  in  the  particular  contest  he  had  to 
wage,  from  the  passage  of  the  measure.  For  the  friends  of 
the  Tariff  Bill  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  undoubtedly  mode 
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great  and  unusual  eflForts  to  overcome  in  his  behalf  the  in¬ 
genious  *  gerrymander  *  of  his  antagonists.  They  came  up 
to  his  help  as  ‘  gallant  little  Wales  ’  and  other  centres  of  the 
Gladstonian  faith,  we  may  assume,  would  come  up  to  the 
help  of  their  leader  if  peradventure  Midlothian  could  be 
‘  gerrymandered  ’  into  Conservatism. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  show,  it  would  be  rash  to 
infer  either  from  the  particular  defeat  of  Mr.  McKinley  in 
Ohio,  or  from  the  general  and  crushing  defeat  of  Mr. 
McKinley’s  party  throughout  the  country  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  and  State  elections  of  November  1890,  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  United  States  was  controlled  at  those 
elections  by  any  deliberate  conviction  of  the  unwisdom  of  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  McKinley  Tariff.  We  should  be  glad 
to  believe  this,  but  evidence  to  justify  us  in  believing  it  is 
not  forthcoming.  On  the  contrary,  the  inconsiderate  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  a  portion  of  the  press  in  this  country  seized 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Republicans  in  Noveml^r  1890 
as  a  protest  of  the  American  people  against  the  policy  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  McKinley  Bill  has  already  and  visibly  checked 
the  current  of  opposition  to  that  policy  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  annual  message,  sent  in  to  Congress  on  December  4 
last.  President  Harrison  craftily  and  cleverly  advises  the 
American  people  to  consider  whether  the  obvious  anxiety  of 
European  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  see  the  policy  of 
the  McKinley  Bill  abandoned  is  likely  to  be  inspired  by  a 
purely  disinterested  regard  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  matter  of  political  economy,  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  are  not  muchT  farther  advanced  than  the 
masses  of  the  English  people  were  half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  hesitate  to  agree  .  ^ 

with  Mr.  Raikes  that  ‘free  trade  without  reciprocity  is  uotl  ^ 
only  a  delusion,  but  ruin  to  the  country  which  persistsr 
r  in  it.’  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  in  America  when 
McKinley  Tariff  went  into  operation,  told  the  Americans, 
in  an  ‘  interview,’  the  truth.  He  told  them  that,  whatever 
immediate  loss  and  inconvenience  might  be  inflicted  upon 
British  industry  by  the  McKinley  Tariff',  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  policy  embodied  in  that  tariff,  should  the  United 
States  persist  in  it,  must  be  a  great  eventual  increase  of 
British  at  the  expense  of  American  enterprise  and  com¬ 
merce.  But  the  good  which  might  be  done  by  such 
plain  speaking  as  this  can  only  be  neutralised  by  elabo¬ 
rate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  press  and  of 
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English  public  men  to  persuade  the  Americans  into 
giving  England  either  free  trade  with  the  United  States 
or  reciprocity.  The  Americans  naturally  and  inevitably 
look  upon  England  as  their  greatest  rival  in  commerce  and 
in  manufactures.  In  private  life  the  American  manufacturer 
or  tradesman  does  not,  we  suppose,  consult  his  competitors 
as  to  the  best  means  of  developing  his  business.  When, 
therefore,  the  Cobden  Club  bombards  the  American  electorate 
with  arguments  against  the  tariff  policy  of  one  party  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  favour  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  other 
party,  the  natural  effect  of  the  bombardment  must  be  to 
harden  the  hearts  of  the  American  electorate  against  the 
policy  commended  by  the  Cobden  Club,  and  to  incline  their 
hearts  towards  the  policy  denounced  by  it. 

The  Congressional  elections  of  November  1890  were  hardly 
over  when  ex-President  Cleveland,  who  was  defeated,  as  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  re-election  in  1888,  rushed  into 
speeches  and  interviews,  in  which  he  attributed  the  defeat  of 
the  Eepublicans  and  the  election  of  an  immense  anti- Repub¬ 
lican  majority  in  the  new  Congress  to  the  effect  produced  by 
what  many  English  journals  still  indiscreetly,  as  well  as  in¬ 
accurately,  persist  in  calling  a  ‘  free- trade  ’  message  sent  in 
by  himself  to  the  Democratic  Congress  in  1 887.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  real  effect  of  that  most  ill-advised  message  was 
to  prevent  the  re-election  of  President  Cleveland  himself  in 
1888 ;  to  secure  the  election  in  that  year  of  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Harrison ;  to  turn  out  the  Democratic  Congres¬ 
sional  majority  chosen  in  1886  ;  and  to  send  to  Washington 
in  1888  the  Republican  majority  by  which  the  McKinley 
Tariff  was  prepared  and  passed !  To  these  results  the  im¬ 
pulsive  commendations  bestowed  upon  President  Cleveland’s 
unlucky  utterance  by  the  British  press  contributed  so 
materially,  that  just  before  the  Presidential  election  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  President  Cleveland  thought  it 
judicious  and  becoming  to  clear  himself  of  the  reproach  of 
being  a  ‘  British  ’  candidate  by  treating  the  then  British 
Minister  to  the  United  States  in  a  manner  which,  we  are 
very  sure,  commanded  the  approval  of  no  right-minded  and 
reasonable  person  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
mistake,  we  believe,  to  attribute  the  harsh  and  discourteous 
measure  meted  out  to  Lord  Sackville  in  1888  by  President 
Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bayard,  entirely  to 
their  wish  to  propitiate  the  Irish  electors  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  of  New  York.  Doubtless  this  had  something  to 
do  with  the  matter.  But  the  persistent  cry  raised  through- 
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•out  the  country,  that  President  Cleveland’s  message  urging 
a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff  was  an  advocacy  of  ‘  British 
'*  free  trade,*  had  much  more  to  do  with  it.  When  Eepub- 
lican  leaders  as  eminent  as  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio  con¬ 
descend  to  introduce  such  appeals  to  international  jealousy 
and  suspicion  into  the  discussion  of  great  economical  ques¬ 
tions,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  their  opponents 
trying  to  counteract  the  effect  of  demagogical  words  by 
demagogical  acts. 

The  Americans  are  not  the  only  people  accessible  to  such 
influences.  Have  we  not  more  recently  seen  the  French 
Government,  and  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  Bank  of  France 
violently  assailed  by  a  portion  of  the  Parisian  press  for 
•coming  to  the  relief  of  the  whole  commercial  community 
— not  of  England  alone,  but  of  Paris  and  of  Europe — by 
consenting  to  advance  three  millions  in  gold  to  the  Bank 
of  England?  In  the  ‘  Nouvelle  Revue,’  Mme.  Juliette 
Adam,  the  Egeria  of  the  powers  that  be  in  France,  actually 
tries  to  vindicate  the  performance  of  this  act  of  com¬ 
mercial  common  sense  by  calling  it  an  act  of  ‘  pure  and 
*  lofty  generosity.’  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it, 
a,nd  nations  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  remembered  this  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn,  during  the  long  debate  of 
last  summer  over  the  McKinley  Bill,  into  taking  a  hand 
in  the  discussion.  His  papers  contributed  to  the  ‘  North 
‘  American  Review  ’  were,  in  the  main,  sound  and  interesting 
expositions  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  ;  but  the  only  effect 
produced  by  them  in  America  was  to  strengthen  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  promoters  of  the  bill  desired  to  create — that 
its  opponents  were  working  in  the  interest  of  British  capital 
and  British  1-abour,  and  against  the  interest  of  American 
capital  and  American  labour.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most 
Radical  Scottish  allies,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  reputed  to 
be  the  most  successful  of  Americiin  steel  and  iron  manufac¬ 
turers,  actually  went  the  length,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
which  he  called  a  summing  up  of  the  tariff  question,  of  as¬ 
serting  this,  and  of  reminding  the  member  for  Midlothian, 
not  in  the  most  civil  terms,  that  he  had  long  before 
intermeddled  in  an  American  contention  to  bolster  up 
the  cause  of  Southern  secession  as  against  the  cause 
of  the  American  Union.  From  the  days  of  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  to  our  own  tinifs,  the 
efforts  made  by  sympathetic  English  advocates  of  jone  or 
another  social  or  fiscal  reform  to  promote  it  in  America 
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have  done,  we  fear,  more  harm  than  good.  The  cry  of 
‘  British  Abolitionism  ’  checked  for  twenty  years  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  anti- slavery  feeling  in  America,  just  as  the  cry  of 
‘  British  Free  Trade  ’  has  checked,  and  checks,  the  develope- 
ment  there  of  revenue  reform. 

But  for  the  tactical  blunder  already  mentioned  into  which 
the  American  Eepublicans  seem  to  have  been  coerced  by  their 
financial  allies,  of  putting  the  McKinley  Tariff  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  before  the  Congressional  elections, 
instead  of  adjourning  its  impact  until  January  of  the  present 
year,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  appreciable 
damage  would  have  resulted  to  their  party  from  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Thanks  to  this  tactical  blunder,  the  traders 
throughout  the  North  and  West  particularly  were  enabled 
to  seize  upon  the  new  tariff  as  a  pretext  for  a  sudden  and 
apparently  concerted  increase  in  the  price  of  a  number  of 
articles  of  daily  use  among  the  people.  And  the  irritation 
caused  by  this  undoubtedly  swelled  the  tide  of  reaction,  which 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries,  is  always  apt 
to  set  in  against  a  victorious  party  almost  as  soon  as  its 
victory  is  achieved.  Mr.  Reed,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whose  active  share  in  the  policy  of  his 
party  we  have  already  alluded,  admits  this  indeed  in  an 
amusing  speech  not  long  ago  reported  in  the  American 
papers.  In  this  speech  he  says,  with  perfect  apparent 
accuracy,  that  the  rise  in  prices  provoked  by  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  new  tariff  must  be  taken  to  be  an  essentially 
ephemeral  rise,  likely  to  be  more  than  neutralised  at  an 
early  day  by  the  rapid  developement  of  competition  among 
American  manufacturers ;  and  that  the  mischief  done  by  it 
to  the  Republicans  at  the  elections  in  November  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  indignant  activity  of  ‘the  women,’  who  do  the 
household  shopping  for  the  vast  majority  of  American  fami¬ 
lies,  and  who,  with  the  prompt  instinct  of  their  sex,  every¬ 
where  held  President  Harrison  and  the  Republican  party 
responsible  for  every  extra  sixpence  extracted  from  their 
pockets  by  the  unscrupulous  shopkeepers  of  the  North  and 
the  West.  If  the  expectations  of  the  Republican  leader  are 
fulfilled,  and  under  the  sharp  domestic  competition  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  products  prices  fall  again 
before  the  next  general  elections  come  off  in  1892,  who  can 
feel  sure  that  such  currents  of  popular  feeling  will  not  set 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  McKinley  Tariff? 

Much,  very  much,  will  depend  upon  the  conduct  during 
the  year  1892  of  the  Democratic  majority  which  has  just 
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been  elected  to  dominate  the  Lower  House  of  the  Federal 
Congress.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion — provisions  most  ingeniously  designed  to  protect  the 
executive  government  against  gusts  and  flaws  of  popular 
passion  and  caprice — the  Federal  Congress  chosen  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1890,  comes  into  existence  as  a  political  entity  only 
after  March  4,  1891.  From  December  1,  1890,  to  March  4, 
1891,  the  Republicans  who  passed  the  McKinley  Rill  remain 
in  possession  of  ihe  Lower  House.  All  that  the  Democratic 
minority  can  do  during  this  period  will  be  to  ‘  obstruct  ’  the 
Republican  majority  in  any  attempts  they  may  make  to 
correct  errors  and  to  strengthen  weak  points  in  the  tariff 
law  as  it  now  exists.  When  the  mandate  of  the  existing 
House  expires  in  March,  1891,  the  control  of  public  affairs 
will  remain  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate — which  is 
still,  and  will  for  several  years  to  come  continue  to  be. 
Republican — and  of  the  Republican  President.  The  House  of 
Representatives  just  elected  in  November  can  do  nothing 
whatever  until  it  meets,  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December  1891,  unless  the  Republican  President 
should  think  fit  to  convene  it  before,  a  thing  which  he  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  do.  When  at  last,  in  December  1891, 
the  new  House  meets,  it  will  show  a  Democratic  majority  of 
about  150  members  in  a  House  of  330 !  All  modern  experi¬ 
ence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  teaches  us  that  such 
a  majority  as  this  is  full  of  dangers.  In  this  instance  the 
danger^  will  be  increased  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
unwieldy  majority  has  been  elected  and  must  go  to  work. 
It  was  not  elected  on  a  clear  issue  of  tariff  or  anti-tariff, 
protection  or  free  trade.  It  was  elected  on  a  variety  of 
issues  and  under  a  variety  of  influences.  That  ordinary 
popular  reaction  against  a  party  in  power,  of  which  we  have 
^ready  spoken,  had  much  to  do  with  the  result.  Personal 
and  sectional  dissensions  over  the  distribution  of  the  Federal 
‘  spoils  ’  among  the  members  of  the  party  in  power ;  irritation 
produced  by  the  monstrous  extravagance  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  which,  with  the  help  of  Congress,  seems  to  have 
squandered  in  jobs  and  ‘pensions’  the  whole  of  the  huge 
surplus  which  the  Republicans  found  pouring  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  when  they  took  it  over  in  1889  ;  *  discontent  at  the 
South  with  the  social  conditions  produced  by  the  political 


•  The  Federal  Pension  List  for  1889  nearly  equals  in  amount  the 
whole  Civil  Service  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  and  far  exceeds  the 
whole  expenditure  for  all  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government  in  18601 
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enfranchisement  of  the  emancipated  negroes ;  a  widespread 
revolt  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  North-west  against  what 
they  regard  as  the  financial  tyranny  of  the  capitalists  and 
‘  railway  kings  ’  of  the  East ;  a  clamorous  demand  of  the 
same  classes  in  the  West  and  South  for  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  and  for  ‘  cheap  money :  ’  these  must 
all  be  included  in  the  forces  which  overwhelmed  in  Novem- 
.ber  1890  the  organised  array  of  the  Administration  party. 
And  all  of  these  forces  will  be  represented,  no  man  can  now  say 
in  what  relative  proportions,  on  the  floor  of  the  Lower  House 
when  it  meets  in  December  1891. 

The  organisation  of  a  party  majority  in  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  is  always  a  delicate  and  diflScult 
operation.  Whether  it  shall  be  successful  or  unsuccessful 
may  almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  party  leader,  who  is  put  in  command  as  Speaker  of 
the  majority  ;  and  though  the  post  of  Speaker  of  the 
American  House  of  Representatives  indeed  means  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  is  meant  in  England  by  the  post  of 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  combines  more  than 
the  executive  authority  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  with 
the  judicial  power  of  the  English  Speaker;  and  the  judicial 
power  is  usually  subordinated  by  a  successful  American 
Speaker  to  the  executive  authority  of  his  post.  The 
Demoerats,  who  have  controlled  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  though  not  the  Government,  for  a  number  of 
years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  had  until  very  recently  two 
leading  men  as  well  fitted  by  their  qualities  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  as  any  Americans  of  the  time  to  fill  this  great  post  in 
such  a  House  as  is  to  meet  in  December  1891.  But  of  these 
two  men,  the  stronger  and  more  skilful,  Mr.  Randall  of 
Pennsylvania,  not  long  ago  died.  The  other,  Mr.  Carlisle 
of  Kentucky,  has  been  removed  to  the  Senate,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  during  the  long  debate  over  the 
McKinley  Bill.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  candidate 
now  most  prominently  put  forward  by  the  Democrats  for 
this  all-important  position,  Mr.  Mills  of  Texas,  will  be 
equal  to  the  task.  It  is  not  of  any  very  good  omen  that  the 
attempt  of  Mr.  Mills,  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
executive  power,  under  the  Administration  of  President 
Cleveland,  to  carry  a  measure  of  revenue  reform  through 
a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  was  defeated  on  a 
pieliminary  question,  on  June  17,  1886,  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  votes,  through  the  opposition  of  more  than  a  fourth 
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of  the  Democrats  present  and  voting,  led  by  ex-Speaker 
Bandall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  minority  in  the  House 
■which  is  to  meet  in  December  1891  will  be  compact,  will  be 
led  by  an  experienced  and  successful  ex-Speaker,  Mr.  Reed, 
and  will  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  acting  in  touch  with 
the  Senate  and  with  the  President.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  Democrats  in  the  next  House,  even  if  they  should  be 
united  in  a  common  attack  on  the  McKinley  Tariff,  cannot 
hope  to  shake  that  enactment  before  the  expiration  of  their 
own  mandate,  which  ends  with  the  presidential  term  of  the 
Republican  President,  Mr.  Harrison,  on  March  4,  1893. 
Should  the  Republicans,  in  November  1892,  succeed  in  electing 
a  Republican  successor  to  President  Harrison,  and  in  retaining 
their  control  of  the  Senate,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but 
the  appearance  among  the  Republican  leaders  of  an  American 
Sir  Robert  Peel  can  offer  the  people  of  the  United  States 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  system 
established  by  the  McKinley  Bill  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  being  the  present  position  and  outlook  of  the  tariff 
question  in  the  United  States,  it  is  in  order  now  to  consider 
the  subject  from  its  original  point  of  departure  in  American 
political  history.  To  this  end  we  need  not  revert,  though 
it  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  revert,  to  the 
important  influence  of  the  tariff  issue  upon  the  contentions 
between  the  British  North  American  colonies  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  which  eventually,  in  the  last 
century,  led  to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  colonies  which 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had  defended  their  local  rights 
against  the  Crown,  were  not  likely  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  surrender  those  rights  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
mother  country.  Great  Britain,  which  in  our  own  times 
has  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  upon  lines  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  those  which  were  scornfully  rejected 
when  Franklin,  in  1754,  proposed  to  form  upon  them  a 
general  union  of  the  American  colonies,  would  not  content 
herself  with  the  unchallenged  authority  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  to  raise  revenue  by  taxes  upon  commerce.  This 
authority  was  admitted  by  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  magnificent  scheme  which,  ten  years  before  the  tea 
chests  of  the  East  India  Company  were  flung  overboard  into 
Boston  Harbour,  he  proposed  for  combining  ‘  Home  Rule  * 
in  every  kingdom  and  province  of  a  world-wide  British 
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Empire  with  an  efficient  system  of  imperial  administration 
through  a  central  Parliament.  The  colonies  never  denied 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  levy  duties  upon 
imports  into  America  under  its  constitutional  power  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce.  What  they  denied  was  the 
right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose,  without  their 
consent,  such  internal  taxes  upon  their  people  as  the  attack 
of  Grenville  and  Dowdeswell  upon  his  budget  drove  Charles 
Townshend  into  attempting  to  levy  in  America. 

Under  the  American  Constitution  the  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  which  the  colonies  conceded  to  the 
British  Parliament  before  the  revolution  is  conceded  to  the 
Federal  Congress  by  the  Sovereign  States  of  the  Union. 
But  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of  difference  between 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  in  the  United 
States  is  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  Democrats  to 
oppose,  and  of  the  Republicans  to  favour,  an  enlargement 
of  the  Federal  power  ^o  levy  internal  taxes.  When  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  in  1861,  left  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  complete  control  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington,  this  tendency  to  augment  the  Federal  power 
of  internal  taxation  was  rapidly  developed  under  the  stress 
of  the  expenditure  required  (or  excused)  by  the  Civil  War. 

By  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  July  1,  1862,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  imposed  an  excise  system  upon  the  people  which 
included  a  general  income  tax,  taxes  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  transportation  companies  of  all  kinds,  an  ad  valorem  tax 
on  manufactures  in  general,  and  specific  taxes  on  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron,  steel,  coal,  oil,  leather,  and  paper.  A  fortnight 
afterwards,  on  July  14,  1862,  two  Republican  leaders — Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Morrill — introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
duties  on  imports  levied  under  the  tariff  which  their  party  had 
carried  through  in  1861 ;  and  they  did  this  on  the  ground 
stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  that  proper  ‘  reparation  ’  was  due  to 
manufacturers  disturbed  by  internal  taxation.  ‘  If  we  bleed 
‘  the  manufacturers,’  said  Mr.  Morrill,  ‘  we  must  see  that 
‘  the  proper  tonic  is  administered  at  the  same  time.’  ‘  The 
‘  manufacturers,’  said  Mr.  Stevens,  ‘  are  entitled  to  compen- 
*  sation  against  foreign  importers.’  Where,  excepting  from 
the  pockets  of  the  American  consumers,  this  *  compensation  * 
was  to  come  from  was  a  question  which  seems  never  to  have 
troubled  these  financial  operators  of  the  school  of  Dr.  San- 
grado.  In  1864  they  went  still  further.  On  June  30  in 
that  year  a  fiscal  measure  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
consisting  of  three  ‘  Revenue  Acts,’  to  which  no  parallel  is 
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to  be  found  even  in  the  recent  financial  history  of  Eepub- 
lican  France. 

One  of  these  Acts  enormously  extended  the  system  of 
internal  taxation.  Sydney  Smith’s  famous  picture  of  the 
Englishmanr  taxed  from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin  gives  a  quite 
inadequate  notion  of  the  burdens  heaped  by  this  enactment 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Eepublic  whose  ancestors  had 
faced  England  in  arms  rather  than  submit  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  And  these  burdens,  be  it  remembered,  were  imposed 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Eepublic  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  minority  party.  Nothing  could  more  conclusively 
show  the  folly  of  the  great  Southern  secession  (we  do  not 
enter,  of  course,  here  into  the  question  of  the  Southern  right 
to  secede)  than  the  fact  that  the  electors  who  made  Abraham 
Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States  in  1860  received  only 
1,866,852  popular  votes  out  of  a  total  cast  of  4,676,853. 
In  other  words,  the  American  people  in  1860  having  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  choice  of  a  Eepublican  President  by  the 
enormous  majority  of  2,810,501  votes,  a  Eepublican  Pre¬ 
sident  was  nevertheless  elected.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  American  system,  and  doubtless  an  admirable  mystery. 
President  Lincoln,  who  owed  to  this  mystery  his  place  in 
modern  history,  subsequently  recorded  his  belief  that,  but 
for  its  operation  in  this  instance,  the  ‘  government  of  the 
‘  people  by  the  people  for  the  people  might  have  perished 
*  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.’ 

By  way  of  obviating  this  catastrophe,  the  Eepublican 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  Resident 
Lincoln,  in  their  Internal  Eevenue  Act  of  1864,  taxed  every 
commodity  produced  or  used  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  taxed  it  tremendously. 

‘  Every  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,’  says  the  American  historian  of 
the  American  tariff,  ‘  was  charged  two  dollars  ;  every  ton  of  railroad 
iron  three  dollars ;  sugar  paid  two  cents  a  pound ;  salt  paid  six  cents 
a  hundredweight.  The  general  tax  on  all  manufactures  produced  was 
5  per  cent.  But  this  tax  was  repeated  on  almost  every  article  in 
different  stages  of  production.  Raw  cotton,  for  instance,  was  taxed 
two  cents  a  pound ;  as  cloth  it  again  paid  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Wells  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  Government,  in  fact,  collected  between  8  and  15  per  cent, 
on  every  finished  product.  Taxes  on  the  gross  receipts  of  railroad, 
steamboat,  telegraph,  express,  and  Insurance  companies  were  levied, 
or  were  increased  where  already  in  existence.  The  licence-tax  system 
was  extended  to  almost  every  conceivable  branch  of  trade.  The 
income  tax  was  raised  to  5  per  cent,  on  moderate  incomes,  and  to 
10  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  more  than  10,000  dollars.’ 
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This  latter  was  the  rate  of  income  tax  imposed  by  the 
Grenville  Coalition  Ministry  upon  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  in  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  the  death 
of  William  Pitt. 

No  sooner  was  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of*1864  fairly 
under  way  than,  as  in  1862,  a  Tariff  Act  was  introduced  by 
the  Republican  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  Mr.  Morrill,  ‘  in  order  to  put  domestic  producers 
‘  into  the  same  situation,  so  far  as  foreign  competition  was 
*  concerned,  as  if  the  internal  taxes  had  been  increased !  ’ 

The  effect  of  this  Tariff  Act  of  1864  was  to  increase  the 
average  rate  of  duty  upon  dutiable  articles  imported  from 
37‘16  per  cent,  (approximately  estimated)  to  43’76  per  cent. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1857,  before  the  war,  it  had  stood  at 
19  per  cent.  But  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States,  which  had  risen  from  ^252,919,920  in  1863 
to  1^329,562,895  in  1864,  fell  off  in  the  succeeding  year, 

1865,  to  ^'248,555,652 ;  and  the  Customs  revenue  decreased  : 

from  ;$102,316,153  in  1864  to  ^,9:18, 260  in  1865.  The 
internal  revenue,  on  the  contrary,  rose  from  ^109,700,000 
in  1864  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ^209, 500,000  in  1865.  In 
the  year  next  following,  1866,  the  Customs  revenue  rose 
again  (the  war  had  ended  in  1865)  to  ^179,000,000 ;  but  the 
inland  revenue  overran  it  still  further,  rising  to  ^309,200,000. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  in  their  relation  to  the 

theme  of  this  paper  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  if  it  is 

borne  in  mind  that,  before  the  Inland  Revenue  Act  of  1862  | 

was  passed,  the  Federal  Government  raised  not  one  penny 

of  revenue  by  an  internal  tax !  The  amount  raised  under 

the  first  attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  impose  upon  the 

people  of  the  sovereign  American  States  by  a  Federal 

authority  taxes  to  which  the  people  of  the  British  colonies 

in  America  had  refused  to  submit  when  levied  upon  them 

by  the  Parliament  of  the  mother  country,  had  been,  in  1863, 

;$37, 600,000 ;  and  the  Customs  revenues  in  the  same  year 
yielded  ;^69,059,612.  Three  years,  therefore,  had  sufficed 
to  reconcile  the  American  people  to  an  increase  of  nearly 
1,000  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  internal  taxes  levied  [ 

upon  them,  against  an  increase  of  less  than  300  per  cent.  I 

in  the  Customs  dues  exacted  of  them.  | 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  heads  of  the  American  financiers  ,  i 

of  that  time  should  have  been  turned.  The  Fiscal  Committees  i 

at  Washington  seemed  to  have  found  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  I 

In  the  picturesque  language  of  the  day,  they  ‘  siphoned  ’  the  I 

dollars  of  the  Americans  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  And  as  I 
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they  found  the  process  both  exhilarating  and  in  many  ways 
doubtless  remunerative,  they  took  measures  to  ensure  a 
protracted  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures  and  its  profits.  Con¬ 
currently  with  the  developement  of  taxation  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  national  indebtedness  went  on.  The  Congress, 
which,  in  1864,  raised  the  rates  of  internal  taxation  and  of 
the  tariff,  authorised  also  a  loan  of  ^400,000,000.  The  war 
might  come  to  an  end,  and,  with  the  war,  the  excuse  for  levy¬ 
ing  war  taxes.  But  it  came  to  be  an  article  of  the  creed  with 
the  financial  supporters  of  the  Government,  that  ‘  a  national 
‘  debt  is  a  national  blessing.’  The  debt  must  long  outlast  the 
war,  and  the  extinction  of  the  debt  would  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  taxation  long  after  the  battle 
flags  were  furled.  Out  of  this  ‘  seed  thought  ’  was  evolved 
the  fiscal  policy  pursued  by  the  Eepublican  Government  of 
the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  has  been  challenged  by  the  Americans  for 
this  policy,  under  which,  for  long  consecutive  years.  Federal 
revenues  far  in  excess  of  the  administrative  necessities  of 
the  Kepublic  continued  to  be  raised  by  Federal  taxation,  in 
order  to  pay  off  at  high  rates  the  Federal  debt  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  its  maturity.  No  country  possessed  of  revenues  less 
enormous  and  elastic  than  those  of  the  United  States  could 
have  resisted  the  pressure  of  such  a  policy  as  this ;  and 
though  we  cannot  here  and  now  enter  into  this  very  im¬ 
portant  question  at  length,  it  is  in  order  for  us  to  express 
our  very  positive  conviction  that  the  United  States  have 
lost,  and  can  be  shown  to  have  lost,  far  more  than  they  have 
gained  by  what  may  be  not  improperly  called  their  hotbed 
system,  adopted  formally  under  the  first  Administration  of 
President  Grant,  for  paying  off  the  national  debt.  Under 
that  system,  ingeniously  worked  by  a  succession  of  Protec¬ 
tionist  financiers,  the  reduction  of  the  American  national 
debt  has  been  made  to  serve,  as  its  accumulation  was  made 
to  serve,  the  interests  of  ‘  the  classes  ’  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  ‘  the  masses.’  We  do  not  like  these  phrases ; 
but  they  express  our  meaning,  and  they  will  be  understood. 
But  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  an  extended  consideration 
of  the  ulterior  consequences  to  the  American  people  them¬ 
selves  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  system  that  the  full  force  and 
scope  of  these  phrases  can  be  properly  set  forth.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  the  origin  of  that  system,  and  to  this  we 
must  now  revert. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Republican  party  6f  the 
United  States  may  be  broadly  described  as  the  party  of 
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Federalism,  or  Imperialism ;  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
party  of  State  Eights,  or  ‘Home  Rule.’  Direct  internal 
taxation  is  the  natural  fiscal  resort  of  the  Federalist  party, 
for  such  taxation  tends  directly  to  strengthen  the  grasp  of 
the  Federal  Government  upon  the  citizen.  Indirect  taxation 
in  the  form  of  duties  on  imports,  imposed  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  the  Federal  Congress  power 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  is  the  natural  fiscal  resort  of 
the  State  Rights  party,  for  by  such  taxation  the  Federal 
Government  is  brought  only  indirectly  into  contact  with  the 
citizen,  out  of  whose  pockets  the  duty  eventually  comes  when 
he  buys  as  a  consumer  the  goods  imported  and  taxed.  So 
long  as  tariff  taxes  were  imposed  for  revenue  purposes  only, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  use  them  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  relations  either  with  the  sovereign  States  or 
with  the  citizens  of  the  Union.  But  if  the  incident  of  Pro¬ 
tection  in  any  form,  extended  to  any  domestic  interest,  is 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  must  bring  with  it  the  germs  of  an  alliance 
between  the  interest  so  protected  and  the  government  or  the 
party  which  affords  the  protection. 

When  the  first  tariff  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
under  the  First  Administration  of  President  Washington  in 
1789,  this  insidious  idea  of  ‘  incidental  protection  ’  distinctly 
found  its  way  into  the  tabulation  of  the  rates ;  and  in  his 
remarkable  ‘  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Manufactures,’  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  Constitution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  December  1791,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  declares  that  ‘  the  expediency  of  encouraging 
‘  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  long 
‘  since  deemed  very  questionable,  appears  at  this  time  to  be 
‘  pretty  generally  admitted.’  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the 
Scottish  American  champion  of  modern  American  Protection, 
gravely  assured  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  course  of  their  curious 
controversy  over  the  McKinley  Bill  that  manufactures  had 
been  forbidden  by  law  under  the  English  dominion  in  the 
colonies  of  North  America.  Where  he  picked  up  this  fan¬ 
tastic  notion  does  not  appear,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
thinking  when  he  made  the  assertion,  not  of  the  American 
colonies  at  all,  but  of  Ireland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
‘  infant  industries  ’  of  the  North  American  colonies  had 
become  quite  strong  enough  by  1789  to  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  United  States,  even  before  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  the  Report  just  referred  to,  comforted  them  with  the 
expression  of  his  conviction  that,  to  enable  them  to  contend 
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with  success  against  the  older  industries  of  Europe,  ‘the 
‘  interference  and  aid  of  their  own  Government  were  indis- 
‘  pensable.’ 

In  a  well  known,  though  now  rather  rare,  tract  on  the 
‘  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
‘  States,’  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  ‘  A  Member  of 
*  Congress,’  and  published  at  New  York  in  1789,  we  find  the 
nature  of  this  *  encouragement  and  aid  ’  set  forth  in  language 
which  may  be  almost  called  prophetic  of  the  policy  intended 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States  now,  at  the  close  of 
a  hundred  years,  by  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill : 

‘  This  country,’  says  the  author  of  this  tract,  ‘  has  all  the  means 
■within  itself  of  furnishing  every  necessary  convenience  and  luxury  of 
life,  and  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign  and  domestic  commerce ; 
consequently  it  hath  everything  which  nature  can  bestow  to  render  it 
opulent  and  powerful,  and  the  people  easy  and  happy  in  their  circum¬ 
stances.  All  that  is  wanting  to  produce  these  effects  is  to  improve  the 
advantages  of  the  country  in  the  best  manner  and  to  the  most  valuable 
purposes,  to  encourage  industry  and  the  useful  arts,  and  by  a  judicious 
system  of  commerce,  &c.,  so  to  encourage,  protect,  and  regulate  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests  in  their  various 
branches  and  departments,  as  to  render  them  materially  subservient 
to  the  general  weal.’ 

To  whicb  end,  in  respect  to  manufactures,  the  author  pro¬ 
poses 

‘  totally  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  many  articles  of  produce  and 
manufacture,  because  certain  of  the  States  do,  or  might,  furnish  them 
sufficiently  for  their  own  use,  and  because  they  do  produce  and 
manufacture  many  articles  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  all  the 
States. 

‘  In  the  regulations  of  trade,  therefore,  respecting  importations,’  he 
continues,  ‘  I  conceive  many  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture 
should  be  prohibited  from  foreipn  nations  throughout  the  States,  and 
others  prohibited  in  the  Northern  States  which  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  admitted  in  the  Southern  States  for  perhaps  a  limited  time, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  such  a  duty  as  would  give  support 
and  encouragement  to  American  manufactures  throughout  all  the 
States.’ 

Here  we  have,  not  only  in  the  germ,  but  almost  in  full  flower, 
not  only  the  ‘  American  system  ’  of  Mr.  Clay,  opposed  by  New 
England  while  New  England  continued  to  be  predominantly 
concerned  with  commerce,  but  adopted  by  New  England 
and  championed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  after  New  England 
capital  began  to  turn  itself  over  profitably  in  competition 
with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain — but  the  more  modem 
‘  home  market  ’  theory  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  at 
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last  found  its  consummate  expression  in  the  McKinley  Tarift' 
— a  tariff  not  for  revenue,  nor  for  revenue  -with  incidental 
protection,  nor  even  for  protection,  but  for  the  complete 
extrusion  and  exclusion  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries  from  the  vast  and  growing  markets  of  the 
Great  Republic. 

We  are  not  left  to  infer  or  divine  the  true  nature  and 
object  of  the  new  American  tariff*  from  a  study  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  it  upon  various  classes  and  categories  of  goods 
hitherto  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  America,  and 
from  a  systematic  enquiry  into  the  actual  or  possible  produc¬ 
tion  and  manufacture  of  such  articles  within  the  now  enor¬ 
mous  continental  area  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
plainly  stated  and  proclaimed  by  the  authors  and  advocates 
of  the  measure.  The  outcry  excited,  not  in  England  alone, 
but  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  throughout 
Europe  indeed,  by  the  passage  and  promulgation  of  the  bill 
was  not,  we  think,  exaggerated  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
measure,  though  it  was,  we  think,  mistaken  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  measure  was  conceived.  The  intent  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  and  is,  to  exclude  Europe  as  a  producer  and 
vendor  from  the  American  markets.  The  bill,  in  effect, 
says  to  the  nations  of  Europe :  ‘  You  may  buy  from  us,  but 
‘  you  shall  not  sell  to  us.  We  doubtless  have  productions 
‘  to  sell  with  which  you  cannot  dispense :  these  you  may  come 

*  and  take  and  pay  for.  But  your  soils  yield  nothing  which 

*  cannot  be  grown  somewhere  within  this  vast  American  con- 

*  tinental  empire,  and  your  artisans  make  nothing  that  can- 
‘  not  be  made  as  well,  or  better,  by  the  artisans  of  America.’ 
Such  a  bill  as  this  is  not  a  Tariff  Bill  in  the  ordinary  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term.  It  is  a  Non-Intercourse  Bill.  For  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  value  and  importance  to  Europe  of  American 
corn  and  American  cattle  and  American  cotton,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  corn,  that  cattle,  and  that  cotton  can  be,  are, 
and  will  be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
no  commerce  in  these  or  in  other  articles  can  be  long  carried 
on  from  which  the  element  of  the  exchange  of  commodi¬ 
ties  is  deliberately  struck  out.  An  able  speech  was  made  by  a 
Democratic  opponent  of  this  ‘  American  system,’  in  the  course 
of  which  he  pointed  this  out  very  clearly,  and  added  that  he 
really  could  not  see  why  the  friends  of  such  a  system  should 
vote  the  public  money  for  the  maintenance  of  lighthouses. 
The  American  Republicans  have  the  courage  of  their  system, 
and  Mr.  Hiscock,  now  a  senator  for  the  great  commercial 
State  of  New  York,  calmly  replied  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
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coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  he  would  willingly  see 
every  light  extinguished  along  the  American  shores. 

A  curious  outcome  this,  is  it  not,  of  a  century  of  ‘  Liberty 
*  and  Progress  ’  ?  Not  the  less  curious  when  we  remember 
that  during  the  negotiations  at  Versailles,  in  1783,  which 
ended  in  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  the  American  commis¬ 
sioners  offered  an  arrangement  securing  absolute  free  trade 
for  ever  between  the  new  United  States  and  all  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  excepting  only  the  chartered  territories 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  East  India  Companies.  One 
of  the  British  commissioners — David  Hartley,  a  man  of 
sense,  if  not  a  very  great  philosopher — saw  the  immense  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  proposal,  and  urged  its  acceptance  upon 
the  Government,  but  in  vain. 

What  might  have  come  of  this  proposal,  had  it  been 
accepted,  it  were  idle  now  to  enquire.  What  may  come  of 
the  very  different  policy  now,  after  a  century,  established  in 
its  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  by  no  means 
idle  to  enquire.  Possibly,  as  we  observed  at  the  outset  of 
this  article,  the  Americans  themselves  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  all  that  lies  implied  or  involved  for  them  within 
this  policy.  Certainly  its  hitherto  most  conspicuous  oppo¬ 
nent,  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  ex-President — who  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  by  the  Eepublicans 
in  1888,  and  whose  defeat,  bringing  with  it  the  loss  by  his 
party  of  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
made  the  establishment  of  this  Republican  ‘  home  market  ’ 
policy  possible — does  not  seem  in  any  of  his  public  utter¬ 
ances  to  have  grasped  the  true  intents,  or  measured  at  all 
adequately  the  possibilities,  of  this  far-reaching  and  uncom¬ 
promising  measure. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  party,  if  not  for  his 
country,  Mr.  Cleveland  came  to  the  Presidency  with  no 
previous  experience  whatever  of  Federal  politics.  It  was 
■even  stated  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration  (by  which  high 
Roman  phrase  the  Americans  describe  the  installation  of 
their  chief  magistrate)  that  he  had  never  spent  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  Federal  capital  in  all  his  life  before 
he  went  there  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  highest  office  that 
can  be  filled  by  an  American  citizen.  He  had  the  ordinary 
academic  education  of  an  obscure  American  country  lawyer, 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
provincial,  though  important,  city  of  Buffalo,  and,  after 
filling  certain  subordinate  offices  in  the  municipal  govem- 
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ment,  first  attracted  attention  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
city  by  the  courage  and  integrity  with  which,  as  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  he  opposed  all  manner  of  schemes — or,  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  ‘jobs’  and  ‘deals  ’ — for  depleting  the 
city  treasury.  In  1 882,  when  the  dissensions  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  which  preceded  and  followed  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  gave  the  Democrats  of  New  York  a 
golden  opportunity  for  capturing  the  government  of  that 
great  State,  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  understood,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  State  Convention  for  nomination  as  governor 
by  Mr.  Tilden,  at  that  time  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  the  most 
astute  manager  and  ‘  manipulator  ’  of  political  men  who  has 
appeared  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States. 

In  1876,  it  will  be  recollected,  Mr.  Tilden  was  believed  (and 
is  now  believed)  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people  to  have 
been  lawfully  elected  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  certain  that 
the  electors  pledged  to  choose  him  received  a  majority  of 
156,989  in  the  popular  vote — a  circumstance  worth  noting 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  as  at  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860,  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
took  part,  with  more  or  less  freedom  of  selection,  in  the 
choice  of  an  American  President.  The  Democratic  party, 
which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  a  great  popular 
majority  in  the  election  of  1860,  reappeared  in  1876 — more 
than  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war — still  holding 
a  popular  majority.  The  Federal  Government,  however, 
then  administered  by  General  Grant,  had  sufficient  control 
of  the  machinery  of  affairs  to  succeed  in  invalidating  the 
choice  of  Presidential  electors  in  several  of  the  States,  and  thus 
brought  into  question  the  electoral  majority  of  Mr.  Tilden. 
The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  an  extra-constitutional 
electoral  commission,  under  a  bill  hastily  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  avowed  object  of  averting  a  new  civil  war, 
and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Ohio  was  declared  to  have  been  chosen 
President  by  185  as  against  184  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College.  The  Democrats  never  admitted  the  justice  of  this 
decision.  They  maintained  that  the  electoral  votes  of  four 
States,  appointing  twenty-one  electors,  were  improperly  trans¬ 
ferred  by  this  decision  from  Mr.  Tilden  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and 
that  the  former  had  been  lawfully  chosen  to  the  Presidency 
by  205  votes  against  164.  Naturally  the  Democrats  re¬ 
garded  their  ‘defrauded’  President  as  a  kind  of  political 
martyr,  and  they  gave  him  all  over  the  Union,  and  especially 
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in  Uis  own  State  of  New  York,  great  weight  and  authority 
in  the  party  councils.  Had  Mr.  Tilden  ^en  seated  in  the 
executive  chair  in  1876,  he  would  doubtless  have  proceeded 
firmly,  though  cautiously,  in  the  direction  of  a  reform  of  the 
taxation  laws  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  commerce.  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  was  seated  in  the  executive  chair,  was  an 
avowed  believer  in  protection. 

A  bill  reforming  the  tarift'  had  been  strangled  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  year  of  his  election,  1876,  and  another  shared 
the  same  fate  in  1878,  two  years  after  his  administration 
began.  The  Democrats  had  recovered  control  of  the  Lower 
House  through  the  failure  of  the  Republican  attempt  t<t 
*  reconstruct  ’  the  Southern  States  in  conformity  with  their 
own  ideas-;  but  they  were  still  unable  to  recover  the  con¬ 
trol  -of  the  whole  Federal  Government.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Acts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  skilfully  used 
by  the  Republicans  to  sustain  the  system  of  protection, 
were  kept  in  force,  with  gradual  modifications,  by  the 
policy  of  debt  reduction,  down  to  1872,  when  those  which 
bore  most  heavily  on  pro<luction,  and  had  been  speciously 
advanced  to  warrant  exorbitant  duties  upon  imports,  were 
abolished.  The  taxes  on  spirits  and  malt  liquors,  however, 
with  certain  stamp  duties,  were  retained  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  1883  the  internal  revenue  collections  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  ^^144,700,000 — a  sum  considerably  larger 
than  was  collected  in  this  form  in  1873,  a  year  after  the 
abolition  of  the  more  oppressive  internal  taxes. 

With  this  vital  subject  of  Federal  taxation,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
when  he  assumed  the  Presidential  office  in  1885,  seems  to 
have  had  little  or  no  acquaintance.  His  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Manning  of  New  York),  reputed  the  ablest 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  was  better  equipped.  He  saw  the 
grave  importance  of  dealing  with  this  question  intelligently, 
and  in  time  to  educate  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  in 
a  sense,  favourable  to  a  real  revenue  reform  before  the 
country  should  again  be  plunged  into  the  uproar  of  a  new 
Presidential  election.  He  knew  that  his  own  party — the 
Democratic — though  committed  by  its  fundamental  doctrines 
against  the  principle  of  protection,  had  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  one  or  another  section  of  the  United  States,  coquetted 
with  that  principle.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1880 — General 
Hancock — had  been  put  into  peril  by  the  unqualified  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  supporters  in  favour  of  ‘  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,’ 
and  made  hopeless  by  an  extraordinary  statement  which 
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that  gallant  soldier  had  been  betrayed  into  making,  to  the 
eflPect  that  he  considered  the  tariff  ‘  a  local  question.’  He 
therefore  drew  up  two  successive  and  exceedingly  able  and 
judicious  annual  reports  on  the  subject,  and  he  earnestly 
urged  the  President  to  recommend  to  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  measures  looking  to  the  relief  at  once  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  the  importing  interests  of  the  country  and  to 
the  employment  of  the  great  Treasury  surplus  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  ‘  greenback  ’  currency.  He  proposed,  for 
example,  to  begin  by  making  wool  free,  and  reducing  so  much 
of  the  duty  on  woollen  goods  imported  as  had  been  levied 
by  way  of  ‘  compensation  ’  to  American  manufacturers  for 
the  duty  imposed  upon  wool  unmanufactured.  His  advice  was 
not  taken,  and  the  favourable  occasion  which  presented  itself  in 
1885  forsetting  on  foot  a  well-considered  and  deliberate  Demo¬ 
cratic  reform  of  the  revenue  was  suffered  by  President  Cleveland 
to  slip  by  unimproved.  Within  two  years  Mr.  Manning’s 
health  gave  way.  He  died,  leaving  the  President,  whose 
election  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of  New  York,  with  no  adviser 
near  him  of  equal  experience  and  good  sense.  In  1886  a 
not  very  well-considered  project  of  tariff  reform  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  by  a  Southern  member  (Mr.  Mills  of 
Texas),  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  failed  mainly 
through  the  opposition  of  an  important  group  of  Mr.  Mills’s 
own  party  ;  and  finally,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1888,  President  Cleveland,  suddenly  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  the  tariff  issue,  grappled  with  it  in  a 
message  tardily  conceived,  but  hastily  brought  forth,  which  had 
the  effect,  not  difficult  to  have  been  foretold,  of  startling  into 
combined  and  determined  activity  against  the  President  and 
against  his  party  all  the  ‘  protected  ’  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  was  that  in  the  elections  of  1888  the 
Republicans  not  only  recaptured  the  Presidency  and  made 
themselves  stronger  than  before  in  the  Senate,  but  regained, 
by  a  small  majority,  their  control  of  the  Lower  House. 

This  victory — much  more  decisive,  it  will  be  seen,  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  legislation,  much  more 
important,  than  the  more  recent  reconquest  of  the  Lower 
House  and  of  a  number  of  State  Governments  just  achieved 
in  November  1890  by  the  Democrats — enabled  the  Repub¬ 
licans  to  concoct,  formulate,  and  enact  into  law  their 
McKinley  Tariff  Bill.  It  brought  to  the  front  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  the  Radicals,  of  what  used  to  be  known  in 
American  politics  as  the  Henry  C.  Carey  school  of  American 
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economists — a  school  foreshadowed  by  Matthew  Carey,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  his  vigorous  appeals  for  ‘  protection  ’  to  the 
‘  young  industries  ’  of  America  after  the  financial  crisis  of 
1819.  This  school  was  grounded  upon  the  conviction  expressed 
in  the  extract  we  have  given  from  an  American  economic  tract 
of  1789,  that  the  United  States  are,  and  ought  to  be,  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  and  that  protection,  as  imposed  by  Federal 
law,  ought  to  be  incidental  not  at  all  to  revenue,  but  to  the 
exclusion  from  the  American  home  market  of  all  but  American 
products.  The  spirit  which  inspired  this  school  moves  in 
the  American  tariff  of  1820,  and  gave  impulse  and  force 
to  the  ‘American  system’  of  Henry  Clay.  Its  chief  ex¬ 
pounder  and  teacher,  Henry  C.  Carey,  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  ability.  His  most  active  and  influential 
disciple  (Horace  Greeley  of  New  York)  was  a  man  of 
ability,  if  not  of  learning.  How  far  he  pushed  in  theory  the 
principle  which  has  now  been  substantially  enacted  into 
statute  law  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  took  an 
active  part  some  half  a  century  ago  in  promoting  an  effort 
to  make  the  United  States  independent  of  commerce  with 
China,  by  establishing  the  culture  of  tea  in  the  Carolinas  ! 
By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  observed  (though  not  with  any 
relevance  to  our  present  subject),  when  staggering  in  1872 
under  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  and  of  ‘reconstruction,’ 
actually  selected  Horace  Greeley  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Horace  Greeley  accepted  their  nomination. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  to  the  credit  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people,  that  he  was  thoroughly  beaten  at 
the  polls.  Had  he  been  a  younger  man,  and  lived  on  to  the 
present  day,  he  would  now  be  the  natural  chief  and  Presi¬ 
dential  standard-bearer  of  the  ‘  home  market  ’  Republicans 
of  the  McKinley  Bill. 

It  appears  from  the  very  text  of  this  bill  that  it  was 
framed  not  only,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  ‘  reduce  the  re- 
‘  venue,’  but  to  impede  and  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  without  regard  either  to  revenue  or  to  the 
wish  of  the  American  consumer  to  procure  such  goods.  It 
for  the  first  time  taxes  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
give  bounties  to  producers.  While  we  have  already  said 
that  we  do  not  think  the  bill  was  framed  as  a  hostile  mea¬ 
sure  against  any  country  in  Europe,*  we  must  also  say  that 


*  That  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain  does  exist  among  portions 
of  the  American  people,  and  that  this  spirit  is  evoked  during  the  pro- 
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its  operation  must  be  equivalent  to  a  commereial  war  against 
any  country  which  produces  and  desires  to  exchange  for  the- 
products  of  the  United  S-tates  commodities  which  can 
possibly  under  the  stimulus  of  legislative  bounties  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  To  this  end  surely  tends  the 
power  of  ‘  retaliation  ’  with  which  it  arms  the  American 
executive  against  any  country  whidi  may  decline  to  take 
any  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  United  States  on  the 
terms  of  the  American  producers.  This  power,  for  example, 
may  be  exercised  against  Spain,  if  Spain,  wishing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  fiscal  traditions  to  keep  the  trade  of  Cuba  in 
Spanish  hands,  should  legislate  to  give  the  wheat  and 
flour  of  Estramadura  a  monopoly  of  the  Cuban  market.  It 
may  be  exercised  against  France,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  it  may  actually  raise  the  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  bill  to  be  levied  on  French  wines,  should  it 
strike  him  that  France  is  treating  American  pork  or  grain 
^  unequally.’ 

This  is  a  power  conferred  upon  no  other  executive,  we 

greaa  important  American  elections  to  further  the  objects  of  one  or 
another  set  cf  American  politicians,  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  denied. 
We  have  seen  how  President  Cleveland  appealed  to  this  spirit  in  the 
matter  of  Lord  Sackville  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election 
of  1888,  though  not,  as  the  event  sliowed,  with  much  success.  During 
the  elections  of  1890  the  same  spirit  was  undoubtedly  relied  upon, 
especially  in  places  where  the  organised  Irish  voters  abound,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  American  party ;  and  during  the 
discussion  of  the  McKinley  Bill  the  argument  was  more  than  once  used 
by  its  friends  that,  under  the  system  it  aimed  to  establish,  British  enter¬ 
prise  and  trade  might  be  expected  to  be  damaged  to  the  advantage  of 
America.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  appeal  ever  made  to  this 
not  particularly  elevated  influence  upon  public  affairs  was  made 
during  the  elections  of  November  1890,  at  Philadelphia.  In  that 
Republican  and  protectionist  city  the  opponents  of  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  (Mr.  Vaux,  a  man  of  position  ac^  respectability)  placarded  the 
walls  with  a  huge  poster,  a  copy  of  which,  sent  from  America,  now 
lies  before  us.  It  is  to  the  following  effect :  ‘  His  Record  !  Did 
Vaux  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland?  No  I  Did  Vaux  vote  for  Robert 
E.  Pattison  ?  No !  Did  Vaux  vote  for  Samuel  G.  King  ?  No  !  •  Did 
Vaux  vote  for  Robert  8.  Patterson  ?  No !  What  did  Vaux  do  ?  Why  f 
Hb  dahced  with  Queen  Victoria  !  ’  Whether  there  be  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  heinous  charge  against  ‘  Vaux  ’  we  know  not.  Perhaps 
the  annals  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office  may  throw  light  on  it ! 
Vaux,  as  we  are  informed,  submitted  to  it  in  silence.  We  believe  he 
filled  many  years  ago  a  diplomatic  post  in  London.  Such  are  the  perils 
of  politics  in  America  I 
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believe,  in  the  world.  It  gives  the  President  authority  to 
practically  exclude  the  products  of  any  country  from  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States.  But  the  true  intent  of  the 
bill  is  not  left  to  be  inferred  from  this  provision.  It  appears 
repeatedly  in  the  text  of  the  statute.  Take,  for  example, 
the  clause  affecting  the  wines  of  Champagne  in  the  interest 
of  the  wines  of  California  and  Missouri.  After  imposing 
a  duty  of  eight  dollars,  or  forty  francs,  a  dozen  upon  the 
wines  of  Champagne,  this  clause  claps  an  additional  tax  on 
each  bottle  of  the  dozen  as  if  it  were  imported  empty,  and  on 
the  box  also  which  contains  the  bottles ;  no  allowance  being 
made  for  breakage,  or  leakage,  or  damage  before  the  arrival 
and  entry  of  the  packages ! 

Still  more  clearly  is  the  true  intent  of  this  extraordinary 
measure  revealed  in  the  administrative  portion  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  also  may  be  illustrated  from  the  point  of 
view  not  of  the  English,  but  of  the  French,  commercial 
interests  to  be  affected  by  it.  It  was  pointed  out,  a  century 
by  the  author  of  the  tract  more  than  once  already  cited 
by  us,  that  silk  might  be  made  with  advantage  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  A  morus  multicaulis  craze  raged  in  the 
country  for  a  time  about  fifty  years  ago;  and  since  the 
civil  war  the  silk  industry  has  been  seriously  taken  up, 
and  is  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on.  The  costlier 
descriptions  of  silk  made  in  France  appear  in  the  schedule 
of  duties  imposed  by  the  McKinley  Bill  not  to  have  been 
subjected  to  any  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  duties  to  be 
levied  on  them,  these  descriptions  of  silk  not  being  yet  very 
successfully  produced  in  America.  But  the  Act  creates  an 
Appraising  Board,  and  clothes  this  board  with  power  to 
increase  the  sum  of  duties  on  such  silks,  for  instance,  by 
raising  the  French  valuations  upon  which  the  ad  valorem 
rates  are  to  be  levied.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent,  will  ob¬ 
viously  produce  a  larger  sum  when  levied  on  fifty  francs 
than  when  levied  on  forty  francs  a  metre.  The  American 
women  who  make  Newpoft  and  New  York  radiant  with 
Parisian  toilettes  (or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  the  husbands 
and  fathers  who  pay  the  bills  of  these  attractive  dames  and 
dam.sels)  are  confronted,  in  paragraph  413  of  the  McKinley 
Bill,  with  the  menace  of  a  time  when  even  American  ex¬ 
travagance  may  think  twice  before  it  once  ventures  into  the 
mysterious  ateliers  of  Worth  or  Doucet.  On  many  articles 
of  silk  the  intent  of  the  new  American  tariff  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the  amovint 
of  the  duties  beforehand.  Let  some  expert  in  such  matters 
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try  his  hand  at  computing  the  probable  increase,  under  the 
following  clause  of  the  McKinley  law,  of  the  duties  on  the 
articles  therein  enumerated : 

‘411.  Velvets,  plushes,  or  other  pile  /airic*,  containing,  exclusive  of 
selvedges,  less  than  seventy-five  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
containing,  exclusive  of  selvedges,  seventy-five  per  centum  or  more  in 
weight  of  silk,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem' 

The  French  Government  is  organising  a  maximum  and 
minimum  system  of  international  tariff  rates.  What  would 
be  the  real  maximum  rate  on  these  French  products  under 
this  clause  411  of  the  American  law  ? 

Another  unique  and  ingenious  device  for  excluding  foreign 
goods  from  the  American  market  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  section  of  one  of  the  two  Acts  which  make  up  the 
McKinley  system : 

‘  Section  6. — That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  March  1891,  all 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  such  as  are  usually  or  ordinarily 
marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled,  and  all  packages  containing 
such  or  other  imported  articles,  shall  respectively  be  plainly  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  in  legible  English  words,  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  country  of  their  origin ;  and  unless  so  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labelled,  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  entry.’ 

Under  this  section,  it  will  be  seen,  no  foreign  goods  what¬ 
ever  are  to  be  ‘  admitted  to  entry  ’  in  an  American  port, 
unless  each  article,  as  well  as  each  package,  is  so  marked 
‘  in  English  words  ’  as  to  ‘  indicate  the  country  of  its  origin.’ 
Fancy  the  effects  of  such  a  section  as  this  upon  the  develope- 
ment  of  trade  between  all  non-English  speaking  countries  and 
the  United  States  !  A  label  printed  in  ‘  English  as  she  is 
‘  spoke  ’  upon  a  pot  of  pomatum  from  Grasse  may  thus 
exclude  a  whole  shipment  of  French  perfumery  from  the 
port  of  New  York  as  effectually  as  the  East  Indian  Com¬ 
pany’s  teas  were  excluded  from  the  port  of  Boston  in  the 
last  century  by  patriots  disguised  as  Pequod  Indians  ! 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  these  are  vain  words.  The 
authors  of  the  ‘  Home  Market  Tariff  ’  have  taken  care  to  put 
the  administration  of  their  system,  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  beyond  the  reach  of  control  or  correction 
by  the  courts  of  law.  Heretofore  the  importer,  aggrieved 
by  what  he  regarded  as  an  undue  and  unjustifiable  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  tariff  law  to  his  goods  on  the  part  of  a  Customs 
officer,  might  appeal  to  the  courts.  Under  the  new  system 
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an  end  is  made  of  this  resort,  and  the  American  practice  of 
determining,  hy  Treasury  interpretation,  the  force  of  fixed 
laws  has  Iteen  carried  to  its  finest  logical  results.  What 
is  called  the  McKinley  Customs  Administration  Act  makes 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  supreme  over  foreign  dutiable 
values,  classifications,  rates,  and  the  sum  of  the  duties  to  be 
paid.  The  decisions  of  this  board  are  to  be  irreformable  and 
irreversible.  This  is  a  thing  without  precedent  in  American 
tariff  legislation.  The  foreign  shipper  and  the  American 
importer  will  henceforth  he  alike  at  the  mercy  of  executive 
subordinates  in  the  American  ports.  This  may  lead,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  shippers,  to  diplomatic 
action  through  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  example,  in  France.  But  the  American  importers 
must  reconcile  themselves,  as  the  Baboos  say,  to  ‘  playing 
‘  the  toad-under-the-harrow.’  The  McKinley  Administra¬ 
tive  Af!t  was  intended  not  only  to  give  the  appraisers  power 
to  increase  at  will  the  foreign  dutiable  values  on  which  the 
duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  also  to  take  away  from  the 
American  law-courts  the  power  hitherto  exercised  by  them 
of  interpreting  on  appeal  the  intention  of  the  law-makers. 
Everything  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  ‘  home  market,’  and 
the  millennium  is  to  be  assured  to  the  millions  of  the  United 
States  by  a  paternal  Government  carrying  out,  in  its  relations 
to  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  the  principle  long  ago 
thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  : 

‘  It  is  my  interest,  you  say,  to  have  cheap  iron.  Certainly ;  but  I 
buy  iron  not  (ultimately  and  really)  with  money,  but  with  the  product 
of  my  labour — that  is,  with  newspapers ;  and  I  can  better  afford  to 
pay  seventy  dollars  per  ton  for  iron  made  by  men  who  can,  and  do,  buy 
American  newspapers,  than  take  it  for  fifty  dollars  of  those  who  rarely 
see  and  never  buy  one  of  my  products.’ 

We  have  dealt,  not  adequately  indeed,  but  as  fully  as  our 
limits  would  permit,  with  the  origin  and  scope  and  intents  of 
this  extraordinary  developement  of  American  economic  legis¬ 
lation.  Those  of  our  readers  whose  patience  has  taken  them 
thus  far  with  us  will  hardly  need  that  we  should  point  out 
to  them  here  the  ulterior  political  tendency  of  a  fiscal  scheme 
which  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  out  without  effectually 
displacing  the  financial  basis  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States.  A  country  which  ceases  to  import 
must  necessarily  cease  to  collect  a  revenue  from  duties  upon 
imported  goods.  During  the  debates  in  the  State  Conven¬ 
tions  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  American  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  advocates  of  a  strongly  centralised  government 
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dwelt  persistently  upon  the  importance  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  power  of  levying  direct  taxes.  ‘  We  can- 
‘  not  agree,’  said  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  ‘  that  our 
‘  safety  should  depend  altogether  upon  a  revenue  arising 
‘  from  commerce.’  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
vention,  we  find  James  Monroe,  afterwards  twice  elected  by 
the  Democrats  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  using 
such  language  as  this :  *  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the 
‘  necessity  of  having  a  firm  national  government,  but  I  am 
‘  decidedly  against  giving  it  the  power  of  direct  taxation ; 

‘  because  1  think  it  endangers  our  liberties.’  Monroe,  though 
not  the  abler  man,  was  the  keener-sighted  politician  of  the 
two.  The  American  Internal  Revenue  Acts  of  1862  and 
1884,  heretofore  cited,  would  have  astonished  James  Wilson, 
who  said  in  the  speech  above  referred  to,  ‘  I  venture  to  pre- 

*  diet  that  the  taxes  of  the  General  Government,  if  any  shall 

*  be  laid,  will  be  more  equitable  and  much  less  expensive 
‘  than  those  imposed  by  the  State  Governments !  ’  Under 
the  McKinley  scheme  the  Customs  revenue  must  cease  to  be, 
and  the  internal  revenue  must  become,  the  mainspring  of 
the  Federal  system.  In  other  words,  the  American  ‘  home 
‘  market  ’  can  be  secured  only  at  the  expense  of  American 
‘  Home  Rule.’  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  the  enactment  of 
the  McKinley  Tariff  by  a  political  party  which  in  the  same 
Session  introduced  and  carried  through  the  lower  House  the 
so-called  ‘  Force  Bill  ’  of  Mr.  Lodge,  giving  the  Federal  power 
a  practical  control  of  Cong^ssional  elections,  marks  the 
opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  American  history — a  chapter 
full  of  immediate  commercial  and  financial  interest  to  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  nations  of  Europe ;  a  chapter, 
too,  pregnant  with  grave  possibilities  for  the  future  of  the 
Great  Itepublic  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Under  each  of  these 
heads  there  is  much  we  could  have  wished  now  to  say,  which 
time  and  space  compel  us  to  reserve  for  a  more  convenient 
season. 

Thus  far  we  have  directed  our  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  existing  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  States  in  their  bearing  on  the  political  parties  and 
social  relations  of  the  American  people,  of  which  they  alone 
are  the  authoritative  judges.  But,  before  concluding,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  probable  effect 
on  British  interests  of  the  Chinese  policy  the  Americans 
have  adopted.  If  the  question  be  viewed  merely  as  a  matter 
of  national  interest,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
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already  quoted  remark  that  the  probable  result  of  American 
protectionism  will  be  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  country.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain 
number  of  British  manufacturers,  whose  products  have  here¬ 
tofore  found  a  market  in  the  United  States,  may  try  to  keep 
that  market  by  transferring  their  capital  to  America. 
Symptoms  of  such  a  movement  have  already  appeared  in 
some  quarters  of  manufacturing  England.  But  prudent 
men  will  be  apt  to  await  events  before  committing  their  for¬ 
tunes  to  an  experiment  equally  gigantic  and  uncertain. 
Under  a  system  of  free  trade  and  low  cost  of  production  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  by  far  the  most  for¬ 
midable  rivals  of  the  commerce  and  manufacturing  power  of 
Great  Britain.  But  if  they  should  exclude  Great  Britain  to 
some  extent,  or  even  altogether,  from  the  market  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  only  place  themselves  in  a  highly 
disadvantageous  position  with  reference  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  They  may  secure  to  themselves  a  more  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  their  own  market,  but  the  increased  cost 
of  production  and  the  more  restricted  means  of  exchange 
must  tell  heavily  against  American  trade  with  all  foreign 
countries,  wherever  it  has  to  compete  with  the  produce  of 
manufactures  or  of  raw  material  raised  elsewhere.  Even  as 
to  raw  material,  the  exclusive  American  system  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  tlie  growth  and  export  of  cotton 
and  corn  from  India,  Egypt,  Russia,  and  from  the  British 
colonies.  Roumania  cuts  no  great  figure  probably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Republic.  But  in  the  month  of  August 
1890  Roumania  sent  to  England  2,006,013  cwts.  of  Indian 
corn,  against  no  more  than  888,531  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  American  contribution  of  this  cereal 
to  the  British  markets  fell  indeed  behind  that  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  Great  Britain  may  be  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  cereals  and  food  products,  but  she  is  not 
dependent  for  them  on  the  United  States.  It  is  probable 
that  the  foreign  trade  which  the  American  protectionists 
are  so  eager  to  renounce  will  be  transferred  largely  to 
Holland,  to  Germany,  and,  above  all,  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  United  States  have  already  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  prohibitive  system  on  their  carrying  trade.  Thirty  years 
ago  their  mercantile  marine  rivalled  that  of  this  country, 
but  it  was  crippled  by  the  taxation  of  the  civil  war,  and  has 
never  recover^  its  former  position.  With  the  decay  of  the 
shipping  interest  the  American  navy  lias  fallen  off  to  a  point 
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hardly  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Blaine’s  attempt  to  apply  the 
old  mare  clausum  policy  of  Spain  to  the  Behring  Sea.* 

The  question  at  issue,  now  subjected  to  a  crucial  experi¬ 
ment,  is  whether  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  best  promoted 
by  shutting  out  as  far  as  possible  the  intercourse  of  its 
people  with  the  great  family  of  mankind,  or  whether  the 
broad  principles  of  liberty  and  free  exchange  are  not  in¬ 
finitely  more  conducive  to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
a  State  than  the  narrow  doctrine  of  local  interests,  excluding 
competition  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  fiscal  control.  We 
certainly  shall  await  with  confidence  the  result  of  the 
experiment. 

*  The  American  Protectionists  are  never  weary  of  alleging  that  the 
decline  of  their  carrying  trade  was  caused  by  the  countenance  which 
Great  Britain  gave  to  the  Confederate  cruisers  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  exclusion  of  the  American  flag  from  the  great  southern  cotton 
ports  was  a  chief  factor  in  the  decline,  and  with  that  Great  Britain 
certainly  had  nothing  to  do.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decline  in 
the  American  carrying  trade  has  been  far  greater  since  than  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  1861  the  American  maritime  tonnage  stood  at 
5,539,813  tons.  In  1864  it  had  fallen  to  4,986,400,  a  decline  of 
3'75  per  cent,  from  the  figures  of  1863.  In  1866,  the  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  rose  2*21  per  cent.,  to  5,087,782  tons.  By  1869  it 
had  ftillen  4*76  per  cent.,  to  4,144,641  tons.  In  1879,  eleven  year» 
afterwards,  it  sto^  at  4,169,801  tons ! 
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